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INTRODUCTION  by  Ruth  Felt 


I  am  very  pleased  to  write  an  introduction  for  the  oral  history  of 
Betty  Connors,  a  colleague  and  friend  whom  I  greatly  admire.   I  met 
Betty  in  1966.   She  was  in  charge  of  the  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  in  this  position  her 
vision  and  leadership  was  a  primary  force  in  bringing  the  major 
performing  artists  in  music,  dance  and  theater  to  California.   In  the 
1960s  Betty  was  the  leader,  and  was  joined  by  my  boss  Frances  Inglis  at 
UCLA,  Peg  Cramer  at  UC  Davis,  and  Dottie  Kimball  at  UC  Santa  Cruz  in 
making  it  possible  for  touring  artists  and  ensembles  to  perform  on  the 
University  of  California  campuses.   Betty  was  clearly  in  the  forefront 
of  this  group,  and  it  was  her  aesthetic  judgment  and  risk  taking  and 
sound  management  which  developed  an  outstanding  and  expanding  number  of 
programs.   She  put  UC  Berkeley  on  the  international  map  as  one  of  the 
most  important  places  for  artists  on  tour  to  perform  in  the  United 
States. 

In  those  days  Betty  and  her  colleagues  were  called  concert 
managers;  now  we  call  ourselves  presenters.   We  have  also  called 
ourselves  arts  administrators,  and  this  explains  the  name  changes  for 
the  professional  service  organizations  which  represent  our  field.   The 
major  national  organization  is  the  Association  of  Performing  Arts 
Presenters,  APAP.   It  was  the  Association  of  College,  University,  and 
Community  Arts  Administrators,  ACUCAA,  and  before  that  the  Association 
of  College  and  University  Concert  Managers,  ACUCM.   The  regional 
organization  in  the  west  which  Betty  and  her  colleagues  founded  in  the 
1960s  is  now  Western  Arts  Alliance,  WAA,  formerly  the  Western  Alliance 
of  Arts  Administrators,  WAAA.   There  is  also  the  International  Society 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  ISPA,  which  was  the  International  Society  for 
Performing  Arts  Administrators,  ISPAA. 

Betty  was  an  influential  member  and  leader  in  all  of  these 
organizations,  and  in  recognition  of  her  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
presenting  (concert  management)  field  she  received  major  honors  and 
special  tributes  from  all  of  them.   In  1992  WAA  created  the  Betty 
Connors  Award  in  recognition  of  exemplary  service  of  extraordinary 
significance  to  the  western  performing  arts  field.   She  was  its  first 
recipient,  and  each  fall  this  award  is  presented  to  a  distinguished 
individual  or  organization. 

Betty  has  the  rare  quality  of  taking  charge  and  getting  things 
done,  and  also  having  a  lot  of  fun  with  everyone  involved  along  the  way. 
She  often  entertained  at  her  home  with  creative  culinary  combinations 
and  musical  soirees.   The  food  was  delicious  and  the  songs  were  filled 
with  clever  rhymes  and  puns  and  a  lot  of  laughter.   I  remember  that  a 
close  colleague,  friend  and  collaborator  for  these  special  parties  and 
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all  of  her  work  was  Travis  Bogard,  chair  of  the  Drama  Department  and  for 
many  years,  the  faculty  head  of  the  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures. 
When  I  envision  Betty  I  think  of  great  elegance,  style,  and  beautiful 
colors  along  with  spunk  and  spirit—and  I  would  note  that  when  Betty 
purchased  a  new  car  a  few  years  ago  she  chose  a  bright  red  sports  model! 

At  the  time  that  I  was  founding  San  Francisco  Performances  Betty 
had  decided  to  retire.   I  asked  her  to  help  me,  and  she  very  generously 
accepted.   She  is  one  of  our  Founding  Artistic  Advisors  and  is  a 
continuing  subscriber  and  supporter  of  our  programs.   She  has  also  been 
an  invaluable  volunteer  in  our  office.   I  am  including  here  a 
description  of  Betty  by  Christian  Jessen,  a  member  of  our  staff, 
Director  of  Finance,  who  met  her  as  a  volunteer  in  our  office.   I  think 
it  is  a  wonderful  way  to  conclude  this  introduction: 

I  first  met  Betty  when  1  did  part-time  work  for  San  Francisco 
Performances  on  the  1990-91  season  subscription  campaign.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  out  that  she  was  a  volunteer.  Betty  worked  side 
by  side  with  the  small  staff  into  the  night  on  the  labor-intensive 
project  with  tireless  energy  and  clear  expertise—a  born  leader. 
When  I  joined  the  staff  two  years  later,  Betty  and  I  worked  very 
closely  together  and  became  friends.  It  was  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  Betty  founded  and  managed  the  arts  and  lectures  series  at  UC 
Berkeley,  as  she  still  had  tremendous  insight  into  the  business,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  wonderful  "war  stories"  from  her  days  as  a 
presenter.  I  remember  one  story  in  particular  about  fielding  the 
complaints  from  ticket  holders  attending  a  performance  by  a  Spanish 
dance  company  that  prominently  featured  nude  male  dancers.  Some 
things  don't  change,  I  guess. 

I  soon  learned  that  Betty  has  a  wicked  sense  of  humor,  is  a  one-of- 
a-kind  hostess,  and  enjoys  a  good  martini.  Betty  has  hosted 
incredible  dinners  for  the  staff  on  several  occasions  that  are  now 
cherished  memories.  Betty  has  always  taken  a  special  interest  in 
younger  members  of  the  staff  and  their  activities  outside  of  the 
office.  I  have  heard  this  exchange  between  two  young  staff  members: 
"I  want  to  be  Betty  when  I  grow  up!"  The  reply:  "1  want  to  be  Betty 
now!"  I  can  toast  to  that. 


San  Francisco  Ruth  Felt,  President 

July  2000  San  Francisco  Performances 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -by  Marilynn  Rowland 


In  1945,  Betty  Connors  moved  from  Montana  to  Berkeley  where  she 
married  and  became  a  music  student  at  Cal.   Upon  graduation,  she  was 
asked  by  Albert  Elkus,  then  chairman  of  the  music  department,  to  take 
over  the  managing  of  the  performing  arts  presentations  on  campus.   Prior 
to  this,  different  university  professors  had  taken  on  the  job  of 
arranging  some  performances,  but  it  was  time  to  create  a  full-time 
position  to  manage  and  expand  performing  venues  on  the  campus.   The  new 
department  started  out  as  part  of  UC  Extension.   Betty  had  a  desk  and  a 
typewriter  in  a  room  with  others  who  were  working  on  Extension  projects. 
From  this  simple  beginning,  the  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures  (CAL) 
grew  under  Betty's  guidance  and  devotion  to  a  world-class  performing 
arts  program. 

In  December,  1979,  Betty  received  the  Fannie  Taylor  Award  from 
ACUCAA  (Association  of  College,  University  and  Community  Arts 
Administrators)  for  her  "outstanding  career  and  exemplary  service  in  the 
field  of  arts  administration.   Her  career  at  Berkeley  has  been 
exceptional.   During  her  tenure,  she  was  instrumental  in  broadening  the 
scope  of  CAL  programs  and  building  audiences  (last  year  328,008  people 
attended  performances  there).   In  doing  so,  she  has  influenced  the 
artistic  life  of  the  entire  Bay  Area,  and  has  won  the  admiration  of 
professional  colleagues,  performing  artists,  and  her  own  staff." 

Betty  also  received  the  Berkeley  Award,  the  university's  highest 
citation,  for  distinguished  achievement  in  her  field,  and  notable 
service  to  the  university.   After  thirty-five  years  of  service,  Betty 
retired  on  December  27,  1979. 

I  had  the  opportunity  and  privilege  to  work  for  Betty  Connors  as 
her  program  assistant  for  the  last  five  years  of  her  tenure.   I  have 
many  happy  memories  and  friends  from  that  time.   One  of  them  was 
Katherine  Caldwell,  whom  I  had  met  coming  to  our  CAL  events.   In  April, 
1998,  I  met  Willa  Baum  at  a  birthday  celebration  for  Katherine.   Willa, 
director  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  at  The  Bancroft  Library, 
told  me  that  she  had  long  wanted  to  do  an  oral  history  of  the  Committee 
for  Arts  and  Lectures  with  Betty,  but  that  Betty  always  turned  her  down. 
I  had  recently  become  interested  in  writing  and  memoirs.   The  idea  of 
oral  history  fascinated  me  and  I  volunteered  to  "talk  Betty  into  it"  and 
interview  her. 

Betty  and  I  had  kept  in  touch  since  her  retirement,  and  so  it  was 
easy  to  invite  her  for  lunch  and  bring  up  the  subject.   At  first,  she 
hesitated  because  she  thought  she  had  forgotten  too  much.   I  suggested  a 
meeting  at  The  Bancroft  Library  reading  room  where  we  could  look  at  the 
old  programs  of  CAL,  going  all  the  way  back  to  1945.   As  we  looked  at 
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these  programs,  a  flood  of  memories  and  stories  came  to  mind,  and  it  was 
clear  to  both  of  us  that  Betty  remembered  a  great  deal  and  enjoyed  doing 
so.   We  talked  to  Willa  Baum  after  that  and  agreed  to  get  started  on  the 
project.   Willa  offered  help  and  mentoring  from  the  oral  history  office, 
and  her  colleague  Suzanne  Riess's  invaluable  feedback  and  support  was 
encouraging  to  me.  A  very  helpful  course  about  oral  history  techniques 
with  Gail  Kurtz  was  an  opportune  introduction  to  the  needed  tools  of  the 
method. 

Because  we,  interviewer  and  interviewee,  already  had  a  history  of 
working  together,  the  interview  was  a  little  different  from  most  oral 
histories  in  that  we  sometimes  finished  each  other's  sentences,  and  as 
will  be  seen,  occasionally  I  would  remember  an  event  she  had  forgotten 
and  tell  about  it. 

Our  eight  interviews  took  place  between  June  29  and  September  16, 
1998.   Usually  we  met  at  Betty's  gracious  apartment  in  Point  Richmond  on 
the  bay,  where  we  often  had  to  contend  with  buzz  saws  and  other 
construction  noise  outside.   A  few  interviews  were  held  at  my  house,  in 
Berkeley  near  the  university,  where  my  large  and  often  panting  dog  can 
be  heard  from  time  to  time.   Despite  these  sounds,  a  fine  transcription 
of  the  recorded  tapes  was  produced  by  Mim  Eisenberg,  which  both  Betty 
and  I  edited  carefully.   The  results  are  many  wonderful  stories  and 
details  surrounding  the  world-renowned  artists  who  have  performed  on  the 
campus . 

When  we  began  this  project,  Suzanne  Riess  handed  me  a  folder  of 
material  on  Betty  and  the  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures  that  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  had  assembled  several  years  earlier.   In  it 
was  a  copy  of  a  newsletter  for  FoCAL  (the  Friends  of  the  Committee  for 
Arts  and  Lectures)  from  December,  1979.   I  had  written  a  short  article 
about  Betty's  retirement  in  it  (Appendix  C)  which  ended,  "If  anyone 
could  sit  her  down  long  enough  to  gather  up  her  memories,  there  would  be 
a  cultural  history  of  the  Bay  Area  well  worth  reading."   After  twenty 
years'  time,  I  had  completely  forgotten  about  writing  this!   I  stared  in 
amazement  at  this  prophetic  statement.   Little  did  I  know  then  that  I 
would  be  the  fortunate  person  to  do  it! 

I  want  to  thank  Willa  Baum  and  Suzanne  Riess  in  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library  for  launching  and  encouraging 
this  project.   Thanks  also  go  to  University  Archivist  Emeritus  J.  R.  K. 
Kantor  for  his  invaluable  proofreading.   And,  of  course,  a  million 
thanks  are  due  to  Betty  Connors  for  her  congenial  cooperation. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to 
augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West.   A  major  focus  of  the  office  since 
its  inception  has  been  university  history.   The  series  list  of  completed 
oral  histories  documenting  the  Unviersity  of  California  is  included  in 


this  volume.   Copies  of  all  interviews  are  available  for  research  use  in 
The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections. 
The  office  is  under  the  direction  of  Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head,  and 
the  administrative  direction  of  Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart 
Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Marilynn  Rowland 
Interviewer-Editor 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  BETTY  CONNORS 


I    PERSONAL  BACKGROUND,  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
ARTS  AND  LECTURES 

(Interview  1:  June  29,  1998]  I*1 


From  the  Midwest  to  California 


Rowland:   We  are  starting  the  oral  history  of  the  Committee  for  Arts  and 
Lectures  with  Betty  Connors. 

Betty,  where  and  when  were  you  born? 

Connors:   I  was  born  in  a  little  town  called  Willmar,  Minnesota.   After 

about  a  year,  my  family  moved  with  me  to  Montana.   I  was  raised 
in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  and  lived  there  until  I  was  twenty- 
three,  when  I  came  to  California.   I  came  because  I  had  come  to 
see  the  World's  Fair  with  my  brother,  who  was  going  to  school  at 
Cal.   His  roommate  was  Joe  Connors,  whom  I  met  then.   He  helped 
squire  me  around.   We  decided  that  we  were  going  to  get  married, 
so  the  following  year  we  did.   I  came  down  here  in  1940,  and  we 
were  married  that  year. 

After  maybe  two  years--!  worked  all  the  time—places  like 
Commercial  Credit  Company  and  Montgomery  Ward's  and  finally  the 
jewelers  in  Berkeley,  Burke 's  Jewelers,  my  husband  decided  that 
my  conversation  was  just  too  boring  with  all  the  gossip  I  was 
bringing  home  from  the  work  I  was  doing,  so  he  suggested  I  should 
go  back  to  Cal.   I  had  taken  one  year  already  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  so  I  decided  I'd  go  to  Cal  for  a  while. 


'ff  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended 
A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


Early  Musical  Experiences  at  Cal 


Connors:   I  had  already  become  acquainted  with  the  music  department  people 
because  I  wanted  to  play  in  an  orchestra.   I  had  always  played 
the  violin  and  the  viola  at  home  in  Montana,  and  I  just  had  to 
get  back  into  an  orchestra  or  some  kind  of  playing,  so  I  talked 
to  Mr.  Elkus.   He  was  the  chairman  of  the  music  department  and 
the  director  of  the  orchestra. 

Rowland:   This  was  Albert  Elkus. 

Connors:   Albert  Elkus,  yes.   So  I  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  for  quite 
a  long  while  before  I  actually  enrolled  in  the  department  and 
went  to  school  there.   I  went  to  school  for  three  years.   It  was 
during  the  time  when  Cal  was  on  a  four-quarter  system  for  the 
navy,  which  was  training  here  on  the  campus  during  the  war. 
Everybody  went  to  school  for  a  quarter  and  then  took  their  exams, 
and  the  next  Monday  they  were  back  at  school  for  the  next 
quarter.   There  was  never  any  break  between.   But  it  was  a  really 
fast  way  to  get  through. 

In  1945,  while  I  was  still  in  school,  I  did  organize  several 
little  concerts  that  we  used  to  give  for  the  faculty  and  the 
students  in  the  department. 

Rowland:   You  did  that  on  your  own? 

Connors:   Yes,  yes,  there  were  several  other  students  with  me.   We  all 
agreed  to  do  that.  We  paid  five  dollars  to  rent  the  YWCA  or 
something  like  that  for  a  concert  hall,  and  we'd  bring  cookies 
and  cider  or  something  to  serve  afterwards.   The  faculty  all  came 
with  their  wives  and  husbands  or  whatever.   And  we  got  to  be  a 
really  friendly,  chummy  little  group:  faculty  and  students. 


The  Beginnings  of  CAL  (1945) 


Connors:   Finally,  in  1945  Mr.  Elkus--we  always  called  him  Professor  Elkus 
--and  the  chairman  of  the  University  Extension,  who  was  Dr. 
[Baldwin]  Woods—decided  that  the  University  ought  to  have  a 
regular  concert-presenting  organization.   Before  that,  everything 
had  been  presented  by  a  professor  in  the  Slavic  or  Eastern 
studies  department,  Dr.  William  Popper.   He  didn't  have  any  funds 
provided,  but  he  did  manage  all  these  concerts  from  his  office  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  library. 


Rowland : 
Connors: 


It  was  precarious  because  he  couldn't  underwrite  anything. 
He  had  to  take  any  artist  who  would  be  willing  to  come  on  a 
percentage  basis,  with  no  guarantee  of  any  funds  at  all.   And  all 
of  his  expenses  had  to  come  off  the  top  of  the  ticket  sales 
first.   After  that,  if  there  was  anything  left,  they'd  get  80 
percent  or  85  percent,  sometimes,  of  the  remaining  funds. 

So  Mr.  Elkus  and  Mr.  Woods  decided  that  they  should  have  a 
different  kind  of  an  organization.   Professor  Popper  was  going  to 
retire  that  year  anyway.   So  Woods  agreed  to  supply  the  salary 
for  a  person  to  do  this  job.   His  office,  which  was  the  head  of 
the  Extension,  had  a  building  which  could  provide  an  extra  space 
for  somebody,  and  so  they  just  put  me  in  a  line  with  a  lot  of 
other  people  who  were  secretaries  of  departments. 

Because  Mr.  Elkus  knew  me,  he  suggested  that  I  should  do 
that  job.   I  was  at  that  time  working  for  the  jeweler,  but  I 
decided  it  was  a  good  time  for  me  to  get  out  of  that,  so  I  quit 
that  work  and  starting  working  at  Extension- -with  a  desk  and  a 
telephone  and  a  typewriter—and  that  was  it.   He  said,  "You  just 
go  to  it  and  do  whatever  you  want . " 

And  plan  the  programs. 

Yes.   And  get  the  artists  and  do  it.   Well,  the  Extension  had  the 
know-how.   They  had  done  things  like  films  and  folk  music 
occasionally.   They  had  a  business  office  and  funds  to  work  with. 
So  it  was  a  good  way  of  getting  started  with  the  backing. 


The  First  CAL  Committee 


Rowland:  Yes.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures—and  you 
were  the  only  person—were  you  then  choosing  the  artists  who  came 
to  campus? 

Connors:   No,  the  president,  Dr.  Sproul,  appointed  a  committee  to  be  the 
Committee  for  Arts— at  that  time  called  the  Committee  for  Music 
and  Drama.   That's  what  we  did  at  that  point.   He  appointed 
faculty  members  in  related  departments,  like  the  drama 
department.   Professor  Fred  Harris  was  a  member.   And  a  member, 
Professor  [Stephen]  Pepper  from  the  philosophy  department.   Dr. 
Durham  of  the  English  department.   That's  about  it,  I  think. 
There  were  about  five  people  from  the  departments  on  the 
committee.   We  met  maybe  once  a  month  or  two  months,  whenever  it 
seemed  necessary. 


Rowland:  Were  you  sent  material  from  management  companies? 

Connors:   I  got  in  touch  with  them  all,  of  course.   I  didn't  know  any  of 
them  at  the  time.   They  all  came  right  away  to  see  me.   I 
remember  a  famous  manager  from  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Beheimer,  came 
right  away,  first  thing,  and  showed  me  all  the  materials  they 
had,  and  gradually  materials  started  coming  in  all  the  time. 


Half  Hours  of  Music  in  the  Greek 


Rowland:   Had  you  worked  earlier  with  Dr.  Popper? 

Connors:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  know  how.   I  suppose  I  got  in 
touch  with  him.   Must  have. 

Rowland:   Dr.  Popper  had  more  or  less  just  worked  on  his  own  with 
individual  artists? 

Connors:   I  think  that  people  came  to  him  when  they  heard  about  somebody 
that  you  had  to  go  to  see  if  you  wanted  to  perform  in  the  Greek 
Theatre.   You  had  to  go  to  Dr.  Popper—they  found  that  out—and 
then  he  would  run  the  concert.   He  also  ran  a  series  of  concerts 
called  Half  Hours  of  Music,  which  were  in  the  Greek  Theatre. 
They  were  local  artists,  mostly.   They  would  always  play  more 
than  a  half  hour.   They  played  an  hour  sometimes.   But  the  price 
was  ten  cents. 

Rowland:   [laughs] 

Connors:   He  always  said  that,  with  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  it  became 
a  less  popular  venue  for  performances,  that  there  was  just  too 
much  noise.   Cars  and  airplanes  finally  came.   He  [Popper]  said 
it  was  just  too  much.   You  couldn't  possibly  have  a  concert  that 
was  enjoyed.   But  there  used  to  be  big  crowds  that  came,  1,000  or 
more  at  a  time,  in  that  Greek  Theatre. 

Rowland:  On  weekends? 

Connors:  Sundays,  Sunday  afternoon  at  two  o'clock. 

Rowland:  Sunday  afternoon  at  two. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  What  a  wonderful  thing. 


Connors:   It  was  fun. 

Rowland:   You  went  to  some  of  them. 

Connors:   I  didn't  go  till  I  was  involved  with  doing  it.   Then  I  went  to 
all  of  them.   I  took  it  over  from  him  when  he  retired.   I 
remember  very  well  the  problems  we  always  had  with  the 
carilloner,  who  always  would  play  his  two  o'clock  concert  or 
three  o'clock  concert  or  maybe  a  four  o'clock  concert,  and  they 
were  always  right  in  the  middle  of  something  that  was  going  on. 
I  had  to  try  to  phone  him  (on  top  of  the  chimes--you  know,  the 
top  of  the  Campanile) --and  ask  he  could  please  stop  playing  until 
the  concert  was  over  [laughs).   For  many  years  after  that  he  Just 
wanted  to  play  when  we  were  doing  something- -his  regular [ly] 
scheduled  concert  we  hadn't  taken  into  consideration  when  we  were 
booking  things. 

Rowland:   When  Zellerbach  Hall  was  built,  I  remember  we  had  to  ask  the 
bongo  drums  to  be  quiet. 

Connors:   And  you  remember  how  successful  that  was! 

Rowland:   There's  always  something. 

Connors:   Can  you  imagine  getting  them  to  be  quiet?   I  can't  imagine  that. 


Early  Business 


Rowland:   So  getting  back  to  setting  up  this  committee  of  five  people,  and 
you  let  the  artist  managers  know  you  existed. 

Connors:  Right. 

Rowland:  And  they  got  in  contact  with  you  in  a  very  excited  way. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  Did  you  have  a  budget  that  you  had  to  work  with? 

Connors:   No.   I'd  take  it  before  each  performance  into  the  business 

manager  of  Extension,  and  he'd  say,  "Do  you  think  you  have  any 
chance  of  getting  that  kind  of  audience  that  will  pay  for  that 
bill?"   "Well,  I  hope  so,"  I  said.   "Dunno."  And  sometimes  we 
did  make  it.   And  if  we  didn't  make  it—that's  how  I  got  into 
making  the  report  every  year  of  what  we  had  done. 


Rowland:   Did  you  pretty  much  come  out  even  mostly,  would  you  say? 

Connors:  Well,  mostly,  because  we  didn't  take  anything  that  we  had  to  pay 
a  fee  for. 

Rowland:   It  was  always  a  percentage. 

Connors:  We  tried  to  do  that  as  much  as  we  could.   Once  in  a  while  we'd 
have  to  pay  a  fee,  but  in  general  we  did  it  on  a  percentage 
basis,  with  our  costs  coming  off  first.   Then  if  there  happened 
to  be  any  money  left  over,  then  they  could  share  what  was  left. 


First  Performers 


Rowland:   Do  you  remember  approximately  how  many  programs  you  put  on  when 
you  first  started? 

Connors:   Let  me  tell  you  what  it  was  [goes  through  papers). 

Rowland :   You  have  that . 

Connors:   The  first  year  we  did  thirty-six  concerts. 

Rowland:   And  did  you  have  an  ideal  in  mind  of  how  many  of  each  sort  of 
concert  —  drama,  dance,  music? 

Connors:  We  didn't  do  anything  but  music  at  that  time.   We  did  do 

eventually  some  drama.   It  was  a  long  time  after  that  before  we 
got  into  dance.  We  didn't  have  a  place  to  do  it  except  maybe  the 
Greek  Theatre.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  book  a  local  dance 
company  from  Mills  College  to  perform  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  one 
of  the  Half  Hours  of  Music. 

Rowland:   Do  you  remember  their  name? 

Connors:   Marian  Cunningham  was  the  name  of  the  teacher.   Cunningham  and 

Eleanor  were  the  two  teachers.   It  was  their  classes  from  Mills. 

Rowland:   Students  from  Mills. 

Connors:   Yes.   It's  probably  here  in  my  material.   I  can  look  it  up 

eventually,  but  I  don't  remember  it  now.   But  I  remember  their 
coming  out  to  see  the  Greek  Theatre  first,  before  they  agreed  to 
do  it.   They  were  appalled  at  the  stage's  terrazzo  flooring- 
hard.   They  said  they're  going  to  break  their  ankles  dancing  on 
that.   Oh,  I  didn't  realize  it  was  something  bad.   But  they  did 


it.   They  did  a  concert  there.   They  must  have  just  trained 
themselves  not  to  jump  on  it  and  take  a  chance  of  breaking  an 
ankle. 

And  I  presented  a  local  organist.   We  had  to  rent  an 
electric  organ. 

Rowland:   In  the  Greek  Theatre? 

Connors:   Yes,  yes! 

Rowland:   In  this  huge  place! 

Connors:   He  was  Ludwig  Altman,  a  local  organist.   He  used  to  play  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.   And  he  gave  a  concert  in  this 
great  big  place.   It  was  all  right.   The  people  were  used  to 
coming  there. 

Rowland:   Did  you  have  pianists  play  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  too? 

Connors:   Yes,  Estelle  Caen,  Herb  Caen's  sister.   She  was  a  local  teacher. 
And  then  she  became  head  of  the  University  Extension's  music 
department.   Before  that,  she  gave  this  concert  in  the  Greek 
Theatre,  and  it  was  great. 

Rowland:   Now,  were  there  other  places  on  campus  besides  the  Greek  Theatre? 

Connors:   Just  Wheeler  Auditorium  at  that  time.   It  held  900  people, 
approximately. 

Rowland:   And  the  Greek  Theatre,  of  course,  holds  several  thousand. 
Connors:   Right,  yes.   I  think  it  was  officially  considered  to  hold  6,000. 

Rowland:   So  there  was  the  huge  Greek  Theatre  where  you  put  on  concerts, 
and  you  had  to  bring  in  instruments,  like  the  piano  or  organ. 

Connors:   We  had  a  piano  there  that  Dr.  Popper  had  been  able  to  buy  from 
his  earnings,  from  the  15  or  10  percent  that  he  got  after  the 
costs  were  paid,  and  he  was  able  to  buy  this  piano,  and  he  was 
very  proud  of  that. 

Rowland:   Grand? 

Connors:   Grand  piano. 

Rowland:   You  don't  remember  the  kind. 


Connors:   It  was  a  Steinway.   I  think  it's  now  in  the  music  department.   It 
was  one  that  he  had  managed  to  buy  because  of  his  careful 
management  of  the  business.   When  they  were  redoing  the  Greek 
Theatre  in  the  late  fifties  they  redid  the  backstage  area, 
downstairs  and  the  main  floor  area.   They  had  to  store  it 
someplace,  so  for  months  and  months  it  was  stored  at  Wells  Fargo 
storage  place,  and  nobody  knew  what  that  was  all  about.   None  of 
us  knew  about  it,  what  it  was  for,  where  did  it  come  from,  till 
we  finally  found  out  it  had  been  Popper's  purchase. 

Rowland:   Popper's  purchase.   That's  a  good  name  for  it. 

Connors:   [laughs]   They  found  out  it  had  belonged  to  the  Greek  Theatre  and 
was  stored  there  theoretically  until  the  refurbishment  of  the 
stage  area  was  finished.   Then  they  had  it  redone.   The  piano  was 
reworked  and  given,  I  guess,  to  the  music  department,  which  has 
stored  it  ever  since  —  and  used  it  a  lot.   Some  people  prefer  that 
to  the  Bosendorfer  or  whatever  else  they  have  on  the  stage  there 
now.   In  fact,  Professor  Lawrence  Moe  mentioned  just  the  other 
day  something  about  the  piano.   He  much  prefers  it  or  something 
like  that. 

Rowland:   Yes,  I've  seen  it.   Each  one  has  a  different  quality  and  just 
because  it's  older  doesn't  mean  it's  not  very  good. 

Connors:   Right.   They  kept  heat  in  that  one  dressing  room  at  the  Greek. 
The  rest  of  the  rooms  didn't  have  any  heat  in  them.   In  a 
performance  in  cold  weather,  that  was  tough.   But  they  did  keep 
that  one  room  heated  when  they  still  had  it  there. 


The  Various  Performance  Locations 


Rowland:   So  then  you  had  Wheeler,  and  that  was  also  for  piano  concerts  or 
chamber  ensembles,  and  a  little  dance  because  the  stage  was 
bigger  than  it  is  now. 

Connors:  A  little  bit,  yes,  yes.  We  hadn't  gone  into  dance  as  a  business, 
but  we  did  do  something.   I  remember  Ruth  Beckford's  company 
performed  there.   In  fact,  they're  the  ones  that  always  had  a 
dance  that  involved  a  live  chicken.   Toward  the  end  of  it,  they 
swung  the  chicken  around  and  they  went  around  and  around  in  kind 
of  a  wild  state  and  killed  the  chicken  theoretically.   Right 
there  they  had  a  trough  they  held  up  and  theoretically  the  blood 
came  out  of  it. 

Rowland:   You  say  theoretically? 


Connors : 
Rowland : 
Connors : 


Rowland : 


Connors: 


Connors : 

Rowland : 
Connors: 


Rowland : 
Connors : 


I  don't  think  they  really  did  kill  the  chicken. 
I  see.   But  it  was  a  live  chicken. 

Yes,  it  was  a  live  chicken.  But  they  didn't  evolve  that  until 
toward  the  end  of  their  run  of  that  place.   They  gave  several 
performances.   She  said  they  finally  had  to  give  that  dance  up 
because  nobody  wanted  to  take  any  more  chickens  home  [laughs]. 

And  so  Wheeler  and  the  Greek  Theatre  were  the  two  places  for 
concerts. 

And  California  Hall  we  used  to  use  a  little  bit.   It  had  a  very 
nice,  small,  amphitheater-style  theater. 

[tape  interruption] 

California  Hall  had  a  small  theater  in  a  classroom  building.   I 
think  it  must  have  held  around  400,  and  it  was  in  a  very  nice, 
true  Greek  theater  shape- -half  round  and  nicely  steeped. 

Graded? 

Graded,  yes.   It  was  a  very  nice  little  hall.   It  had  a  small 
stage,  just  a  platform.   But  I  know  particularly  we  presented 
Gabor  Rejto,  cellist,  and  pianist  Adolph  Bailer  played  with  him  a 
lot.   They  performed  a  series  of  Beethoven  sonatas  there  one 
summer.   Everyone  thought  it  was  such  a  nice  relief.   It  was 
during  the  Republican  Convention,  and  we  gave  such  a  nice  relief 
from  listening  to  the  convention  [laughs]. 

Now,  this  was  an  outdoor  theater,  too? 

No,  no,  indoors.   It  was  a  classroom,  really.   It  was  used  for  a 
lecture  hall,  but  I  used  it  also  several  times  for  concerts  and 
lectures.   But  it  also  meant  dragging  in  a  piano  or  whatever. 
Better  if  you  give  a  guitar  concert;  they're  simpler!   We  didn't 
have  any  dance.  That  was  a  very  small  platform. 

We  did  present  a  good  many  "locals"  in  our  programs,  too.   I 
recall  people  like  Bernhard  Abramowich,  Ruth  Slenczynska,  Deno 
Gianopolous,  Frances  and  Lev  Schorr,  Bonnie  Hampton  and  Nathan 
Schwartz  (and  Nate  accompanying  artists  from  elsewhere).   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Nate  did  yeoman's  service  by  accompanying  artists 
who  couldn't  come  for  a  low  fee  if  they  had  to  bring  an 
accompanist  with  them.   Nate  played  with  many  of  them,  including, 
as  I  remember,  Andre  Navarra,  Pierre  Fournier,  Leslie  Parnas, 
David  Del  Tredici  and  several  others.   Some  of  the  local 
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theatrical  groups  performed  for  us,  too,  such  groups  as  Actors' 
Workshop,  ACT  in  its  early  days,  Magic  Theater,  etc. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  in  Harmon  Gym 


Rowland:   I  thought  you  told  me  once  that  you  used  Harmon  Gymnasium. 

Connors:   Oh,  yes.   Oh,  I  had  forgotten  about  that.   We  didn't  use  it  very 
often,  but  we  did  use  it.   We  had  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
there  several  times. 

Rowland:   Amazing!   The  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

Connors:   That  was  when  Monteux  was  there--!  do  remember  spending  all 

morning  on  Sunday  putting  numbers  on  the  backs  of  the  folding 
chairs.   We  had  to  have  the  seats  brought  in  and  set  up  on  the 
floor. 

Rowland:   How  many  did  that  hold? 

Connors:   Well,  probably  3,000  or  something  upstairs,  and  downstairs  held 
about  1,500,  I  think. 

Rowland:   And  you  used  both  spaces. 

Connors:   Oh,  yes,  yes.   And  the  main  floor  was  just  a  flat  floor,  with 
folding  wooden  chairs,  which  were  pretty  uncomfortable.   But  I 
remember  cutting  up  hundreds  of  calendars  to  get  enough  numbers 
to  put  on  all  the  seats.  We  had  seats  by  numbers  and  rows.   But 
while  I  was  doing  that,  the  orchestra  was  rehearsing,  and  it  was 
very  interesting  to  me.   I  really  enjoyed  that.   I  remember 
particularly  their  working  on  [Roger]  Sessions'  Black  Maskers,  I 
think  it  was  called.   It  was  beyond  me  when  I  first  started 
hearing  it,  but  by  the  time  that  morning  was  over,  I  really  felt 
I  had  learned  that  piece  and  I  knew  about  it  and  was  completely 
taken  by  it.   I  really  liked  it  very  much.   But  it  took  that 
whole  morning  of  listening. 

Rowland:   There  was  no  platform  then.   Everything  was  on  the  flat  floor. 

Connors:   The  grounds  and  buildings  department  built  up  a  platform,  with 
trestles.   They  had  boards  on  top,  going  across  the  trestle, 
which  held  it  up.   I  was  always  worried  about  it.   It  didn't  look 
very  stable  to  me  with  the  whole  orchestra  on  it. 

Rowland:   Yes,  that  was  a  lot  of  weight. 
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Louis  Armstrong 

Connors:  One  year,  much  later,  we  had  a  jazz  program  there. 

Rowland:  Okay,  the  jazz  concert  was- 

Connors:  The  one  I'm  thinking  of  is  with  Louis  Armstrong. 

Rowland:  Amazing. 

Connors:   And  his  vocalist  was  a  woman--!  think  her  name  was  Thelma 

Middleton.   That's  the  name  that  comes  to  mind.   She  was  a  big 
woman,  and  she  jumped  up  and  down  when  she  sang.   She  got  very 
excited,  and  she  would  jump  up  and  down.   And  I  was  just 
petrified,  sure  that  stage  was  going  to  collapse—or  she  would 
come  through  the  stage. 

Rowland:   Were  jazz  concerts  well  attended? 
Connors:   Yes,  good  house,  yes. 
Rowland:   And  symphony  concerts?  Both? 

Connors:   Yes,  we  had  a  good  house  for  them.   I  think  both.   We  had  several 
jazz  things.   One  time  we  did  something  with  the  Associated 
Students.   It  was  Bob  Commanday's  suggestion.   He  was  managing 
music  groups  for  the  Associated  Students. 

Rowland:   He  was  a  professor  at  Cal  then. 

Connors:   Well,  he  wasn't  really  in  the  department.   He  was  working  with 
ASUC.   And  he  suggested  we  should  do  something  like  "A  Night  on 
the  Town",  and  so  we  had  students  come  to  this  concert,  the  jazz 
thing.   It  starred  Johnny  Mathis. 

Rowland:   I  remember  your  saying  to  me  once  that  you  used  to  have  to  wait 
for  the  intramural  basketball  team  to  get  out  before  you  could 
set  up  seats  for  people  like  Claudio  Arrau  to  come  and  play. 

Connors:   Right,  right,  yes.   Same  thing:  at  Wheeler,  we  had  to  wait  until 
the  classes  got  out  before  we  had  the  piano  brought  in,  before 
they  could  have  a  rehearsal.   That  was,  like,  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  but  we  couldn't  do  anything  until  after  that,  so 
we  couldn't  let  anybody  come  in  to  rehearse  ahead  of  time.   If 
the  artist  came  in  and  wanted  to  have  a  rehearsal,  they  had  to  do 
it  then. 

Rowland:   So  there  was  Harmon  and  this  amphitheater  in  California  Hall. 
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Connors:  It  was  in  California  Hall,  yes. 

Rowland:  And  Wheeler  and  the  Greek  Theatre. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  And  that  was  about  it. 

Connors:   That  was  it  until  they  built  Dwinelle.   When  Dwinelle  was  built, 
it  had  a  four  hundred  and  some  seat  lecture  hall,  which  we  used 
also  for  concerts.   They  had  a  little  tiny  theater  called  Durham 
Theater.  Well,  there  were  two  theaters  in  Dwinelle,  rooms  155 
and  145;  145  held  about  two  hundred  and  some  people,  and  155  held 
four  hundred  and  some.   And  then  the  little  Durham  Theater  was 
about  125,  but  that  was  mostly  taken  over  by  the  drama 
department.   We  didn't  do  very  much  on  our  own  there,  unless  they 
agreed  it  was  something  we  wanted  to  do  that  they  wanted  to  do, 
too. 

Rowland:   Where  did  the  music  department  perform,  usually? 

Connors:   In  Wheeler  and  they  started  the  noon  concerts  in  155  Dwinelle. 
But  most  performances  were  in  Wheeler  at  that  time,  until  1957, 
when  the  music  department  had  just  built  Hertz  Hall.   Before 
that,  everything  was  in  Wheeler. 

Rowland:   So  you're  talking  now  about  the  way  things  were  for  about  twelve 
years,  when  you  first  started  to  run  it,  between  1945  and  1957. 


Travis  Bogard  Proposes  Adding  Dance 


Connors:   When  we  started,  it  was  just  music  and  drama,  and  Travis 
suggested  we  should  have  dance  as  well. 

Rowland:   Travis  is  Travis  Bogard. 

Connors:   Right.   He  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Rowland:   From  the  very  beginning,  from  1945? 

Connors:   No,  it  was  in  the  fifties  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Fred  Harris  was  a  member.   Represented  the  drama  department.   And 
then  I  think  he  was  bowing  out  or  had  had  enough  by  that  time, 
and  suggested  that  Travis  do  it,  and  Travis  was  eager,  and  he  was 
friendly.   He  knew  about  the  business  end  of  the  presentations 
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and  liked  them.   And  then  he  suggested  we  should  include  dance  in 
our  programs,  as  well,  eventually,  as  films. 

Now,  the  film  archive  really  hadn't  got  started  yet.   We 
were  in  somewhat  of  a  competition  for  a  while  with  them,  when 
they  did  get  started,  before  the  art  museum  had  been  built.   They 
were  doing  films  in  Wheeler,  too.   Some  little  problems  there 
sometimes.   But  it  worked  out  pretty  well. 

Rowland:   Did  the  committee  grow  so  that  you  had  more  than  five? 

Connors:   Yes,  it  gradually  grew  to--our  suggestion  was  that  we  should  have 
some  students  involved.   That  was  the  time  when  students  wanted 
to  be  involved  with  things,  anyway,  so  each  department  [Music, 
Drama,  Dance]  would  name  a  student  to  be  on  the  committee.   And 
sometimes  we  had  more  than  one  person  from  a  department,  maybe  a 
couple  or  three  from  the  music  department  or  from  drama,  and 
always  somebody  from  outside  the  art  department,  somebody  from 
English  or  philosophy  or  some  other  department,  too. 

Of  course,  when  we  took  on  the  presentation  of  lectures,  in 
1948,  lectures  were  part  of  our  operations.   So  with  the  division 
of  the  committee  into  sub-committees,  we  also  had  a  "Lectures 
Subcommittee",  which  was  drawn  from  various  academic  departments. 


Early  Years  and  Family  in  the  Midwest 
[Interview  2:  July  6,  1998]  ft 


Rowland:   Today  is  July  6th,  and  we  are  going  to  start  the  second  tape  of 
the  oral  history  of  the  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures  with 
Betty  Connors. 

Betty,  last  time  you  talked  briefly  about  your  life  until 
you  came  to  the  campus  at  Berkeley,  but  I  would  like  to  know  a 
little  bit  more  about  your  parents.  What  were  their  names,  and 
what  did  they  do? 


Parents 


Connors:   My  parents  were  both  born  and  raised  in  Kansas.   They  were 

married  there.   My  mother  had  some  musical  training  and  played 
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the  piano  a  little  bit.   She  could  accompany  me  when  I  was  first 
playing  as  a  student,  and  had  to  be  in  a  recital. 


Music  in  the  Home  and  Community 


Rowland:  And  you  were  a  violinist? 

Connors:   Violinist,  yes. 

Rowland:  When  did  you  take  up  the  violin? 

Connors:   When  I  was  six.   My  father  was  really  more  musical  than  my  mother 
was.   He  played  the  cornet  and  was  very  interested  in  music  and 
wanted  us  all  to  be  musicians. 

Rowland:  What  were  your  parents'  names? 

Connors:   Colegrove  was  the  last  name,  my  maiden  name.   C-o-l-e-g-r-o-v-e, 
Colegrove .   Mom  was  Fay,  and  Dad  was  Clarence.   Dad  played  the 
cornet  in  little  jazz  groups  sometimes,  old-time  jazz,  and  in 
amateur  symphonies.   He  loved  playing.   He  could  read  music  very 
well,  but  he  never  went  on  to  do  anything  with  it.   He  played 
bugle  calls  when  he  was  in  the  army  for  three  years,  so  that 
really  stayed  with  him  all  of  his  life.   He  kept  referring  to 
things  in  the  army  as  though  he  had  been  a  full-time,  registered 
soldier,  but  it  was  just  a  three-year  stint.   He  gave  us  all 
bugle  calls  that  we  were  supposed  to  answer  to.   When  we  were  out 
playing  someplace  in  the  neighborhood,  he'd  get  on  the  porch  and 
yell  with  his  horn,  play  our  call,  and  we  knew  we  had  to  come 
home.   Or  he  had  mess  call  for  dinner  when  food  was  ready. 

Rowland:   Sounds  like  "The  Sound  of  Music." 

Connors:   Yes.   He  just  loved  doing  that.   And  the  neighbors  all  said,  "Oh, 
there's  old  man  Colegrove  calling  the  kids."   It  was  a  big  thing 
in  our  neighborhood.   I  remember  them  now.   I  remember  the  calls 
that  I  had. 

Rowland:  Is  that  right?  You  can  still  play  them  on  the  piano? 

Connors:  Yes,  in  my  mind,  yes. 

Rowland:  Each  child  had  his  own  call. 

Connors:  Yes,  yes. 
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Rowland:   How  many  children  were  there? 

Connors:   Just  three,  my  brother  and  I  and  my  sister.   I  was  the  middle 
one. 

Rowland:   Who  was  the  oldest? 
Connors:   My  brother  was  the  oldest. 
Rowland:   What  was  his  name? 

Connors:   Bob.   Robert.   And  my  sister  was  Louise.   We're  all  a  year  apart. 
Bob  and  then  I  and  then  Louise.   Louise  started  cello  early  in 
her  life.   1  started  at  six,  and  she  must  have  started  shortly 
after  that.   Maybe  she  was  eight.   I  don't  remember.   I  also 
remember  it  was  during  the  time  just  before  the  Depression,  and 
during  the  Depression,  when  I  couldn't  believe  afterwards  that  my 
father  could  manage  to  put  us  all  in  music  lessons- 
Rowland:   You  had  private  lessons? 

Connors:   Yes,  from  the  beginning.   We  had  to  have  instruments  we  had  to 
buy.   Probably  weren't  very  good  ones.   I  don't  remember  about 
that,  or  how  we  got  them.   Oh,  yes,  my  first  violin,  half -size, 
was  on  loan  from  my  teacher.   Same  with  the  next  size,  the  3/4 
violin.   I  got  my  own  when  I  grew  enough  to  have  a  full-size 
instrument.   But  it  must  have  been  a  hard  thing.   A  dollar  and  a 
half  for  a  lesson.   To  give  each  of  us  lessons  was  a  difficult 
business . 

Rowland:   I  guess  it  made  you  realize  it  was  so  important. 

Connors:   I  suppose,  yes.   But  my  brother  had  no  ear  at  all  for  music,  and 
he  wasn't  about  to  do  it.   But  Dad  tried  to  force  him  to  take 
lessons,  first  on  some  kind  of  a  horn  because  Dad  had  access  to 
one,  I  think.   Then  he  got  him  a  trombone.   You  can  imagine  a 
person  who  doesn't  have  any  ear  at  all  for  music  trying  to  find 
the  right  place  to  put  the  slide  on  the  trombone.   But  he  tried 
it  for  a  long  time.  Dad  was  insistent  that  he  must  do  this.  But 
he  really  couldn't.   He  was  in  the  band  a  couple  of  times,  but  it 
really  didn't  take  at  all.   But  from  the  time  Louise  and  I  were 
able  to  play,  we  joined  orchestras  and  always  enjoyed  it. 

Rowland:   The  school  orchestras  or  community  orchestras? 
Connors:   Both,  both  school  and  community. 
Rowland:   What  was  the  town? 
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Connors:  Great  Falls,  Montana,  yes. 

Rowland:  That  was  a  fairly  large  city. 

Connors:  Yes,  yes. 

Rowland:  Is  this  the  capital? 

The  Switch  to  Viola 


Connors:   No,  no,  Helena  is  the  capital.   But  Great  Falls  was  the  largest 
city  at  that  time.   It  isn't  now.   They  had  a  fairly  good  civic 
symphony,  but  we  had  a  very  good  high  school  music  department- 
very  good  teachers  in  high  school,  and  a  good  orchestra,  a  good 
band.   So  I  always  played  in  the  orchestra—violin  I  started  out 
with,  and  then  they  needed  a  viola  so  badly,  so  I  was  willing  to 
change  over  to  the  viola.   I  wanted  to  be  in  the  symphony  so  much 
that  I  changed  to  viola,  and  that  worked  fine.   I  enjoyed  it  a 
lot,  and  I  got  to  know  the  teacher  very  well.   She  was  very  good, 
and  I  was  able  to  be  the  director  several  times  when  she  had  to 
go  to  something  else.   That  was  a  good  experience  for  me. 

We  had  lots  of  plays,  musicals  we  presented. 
Rowland:   And  you  played  for  those? 

Connors:   I  played  for  them  always,  yes,  and  for  graduations  and  for  all 
those  things  we  always  played  for. 

Rowland:   It  sounds  like  music  was  pretty  important  to  you. 

Connors:   It  was  very  important  to  me  all  during  my  life.   And  I  always 

played  with  a  quartet  from  the  time  I  started  viola  playing.   I 
always  joined  a  quartet.   That  was  very  important.   I  found 
afterwards  that  playing  in  an  ensemble  like  a  quartet  or  a  trio 
or  anything  was  very  important  and  very  rewarding  to  me,  much 
more  than  playing  in  an  orchestra,  because  we  were  playing  with  a 
small  group,  where  you  listen  to  each  other  and  hear  each  other 
and  respond  to  each  other  that  way.   That  was  very  good. 

Two  other  girls  and  I  formed  a  trio.  We  used  to  be  invited 
to  go  play  for  lunch  for  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Rotary  Club  and 
all  those  things.   We  thought  it  was  great.  We  earned  our  lunch 
that  way,  and  we  were  driven  to  the  place  where  they  had  these 
lunches.   We  thought  it  was  just  great.   We  didn't  get  any  money, 
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but  we  felt  great.   It  really  kept  us  on  the  ball,  too. 
to  find  the  music  to  play  and  all  that  stuff. 


We  had 


Being  Drum  Major 


Connors:   Then  I  was  in  the  band  for  a  while.   I  stayed  at  school  for  a 

year  after  I  graduated  because  we  couldn't  afford  for  me  to  go  to 
school  that  year.   There  was  the  chance  that  if  I  stayed  out  of 
school  for  a  year  it  would  be  better  and  then  I  could  go.   So  I 
stayed  on  campus  and  took  post-graduate  courses.   And  then—what 
do  you  call  them?--the  guy  who's  the  director  of  the  — 

Rowland:   Conductor? 

Connors:   No,  the  other  one,  the  major  domo— 

Rowland:   Major— 

Connors:   The  drum  major.   Well,  he  was  leaving  that  year,  so  he  taught  me 
how  to  do  the  drum  major  business.   He  taught  me  the  baton 
technique  and  all  that  stuff.  And  the  director  said  I  could  be 
that  if  I  would  learn  to  play  a  band  instrument.   I  couldn't  go 
there  with  a  viola.   So  I  had  to  take  up  some  kind  of  an 
instrument.   My  dad  had  this  trumpet,  so  he  tried  to  teach  me  to 
play  the  trumpet—or  cornet,  it  really  was.   I  was  very  bad  at 
it,  but  I  could  get  noises  out  of  it.   I  had  to  sit  with  the  band 
when  they  were  giving  concerts,  too,  on  the  stage.   But  the 
conductor  said,  "Please  don't  play  any  notes."   [laughter]   "Just 
hold  it  up.   Pretend."  And  then  I  could  lead  the  group  when  it 
took  marches  down  the  street.   At  football  games  we  played  that 
way.   We  had  very  fancy  costumes. 

Rowland:   You  had  tall  hats,  probably. 

Connors:   Yes,  very  tall  hat,  as  a  costume,  with  white  duck  pants.   But  we 

had  to  have  [them]  cleaned  at  the  laundry,  they  were  so  fancy.   I 

had  to  stand  up  on  a  chair  to  get  into  them  because  they  were 
starched.   [laughter] 

It  was  quite  an  experience.   But  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing 
it.   I  did.   We  went  to  football  games.   I  didn't  know  football, 
and  I  didn't  know  the  times  when  you  should  be  playing  and  the 
times  you  should  be  shutting  up  and  let  them  do  something.   And 
so  they  had  to  tell  me  each  time,  "Now's  the  time."  It  was  fun 
to  do. 
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Rowland:  Well,  they  must  have  had  a  lot  of  confidence  in  you  to  give  you 
the  director's  job. 

Connors:   I  guess.   It  was  really  a  drum  major's  job. 

Rowland:   That's  what  probably  prepared  you  for  being  a  manager  of  Arts  and 
Lectures . 

Connors:   Major  bossy,  anyway. 


University  of  Iowa 


Rowland:   So  when  you  went  to  the  University  of  Iowa,  that  was  your  idea, 
to  be  a  music  major? 

Connors:   Yes,  right.   And  I  got  a  scholarship  because  I  played  the  viola, 
and  they  needed  a  viola  in  the  orchestra.   The  viola  is  a  good 
thing  to  have. 

Rowland:   That's  what  I  hear. 

Connors:   They  need  it  a  lot.   And  so  I  got  a  scholarship  as  a  violist  in 
the  orchestra.   I  was  able  to  take  piano  lessons  as  well  as 
violin.   They  didn't  teach  viola;  they  taught  violin.   But  I  very 
much  wanted  to  learn  the  piano  well.   I  had  taken  a  few  lessons 
in  it,  but  I  didn't  really  play  it.   So  they  let  me  take  a  year 
of  piano,  under  sufference.   I  never  did  get  any  good,  but  I 
still  love  to  play  it;  I  love  to  try  it. 

Rowland:   And  you're  still  playing  it. 

Connors:   Well,  now  I've  gone  into  piano  jazz.   I'm  trying  to  learn  jazz. 

Rowland:   That's  what  everybody  does. 

Connors:   Trying  to  do  that,  but  it  doesn't  work  very  well,  and  I'm  not 
really  progressing  very  much,  but  it's  kind  of  fun  to  try  it. 

So  then,  when  I  came  here-- 

Rowland:   Right,  you  came  to  visit  your  brother,  I  remember. 
Connors:   Right,  in  1939. 
Rowland:   Before  the  World's  Fair. 
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Getting  Married  to  Joe  and  Moving  to  Berkeley 


Connors:   And  then  they  [Joe  and  my  brother]  graduated  in  1940,  and  I  think 
I  came  down  just  after  the  graduation  and  stayed  on  for  a  week. 
That's  when  Joe  and  I  decided  we  were  really  going  to  make  this 
work.   He  came  and  visited  me  once  in  Montana  and  said,  "You're 
going  to  come  down  this  fall;  this  is  it." 

Rowland:   And  he  had  just  graduated. 

Connors:   Yes,  he  graduated,  but  he  was  doing  post-graduate  work  in 

psychology,  and  he  was  working  at  the  state  lab,  which  was  on  the 
campus  at  that  time,  public  health  lab.   So  I  left  my  job  in 
Montana.   I  didn't  have  any  money,  really.   I  had  maybe,  like, 
eighty  dollars  or  something  like  that.   And  came  down  here  and 
tried  to  find  a  place  to  live.   I  didn't  get  a  job  immediately, 
of  course. 


Rowland: 
Connors: 

Rowland: 
Connors : 


Well,  I  came  down  here  and  immediately  had  asthma,  very 
badly.   So  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  go  to  a  doctor,  and 
that  costs  money,  and  then  he  sent  me  to  an  allergist,  and  that 
cost  money.   Besides,  they  put  me  on  a  terrible  diet  where  there 
were  only  seventeen  things  I  could  eat.   Everything  else  was  not 
to  be  eaten  at  all.   And  that  included  salt  and  water,  I 
remember.   Dairy  products  I  could  have.   That  helped  a  lot. 

Anyway,  I  gradually  got  off  of  that,  but  I've  had  asthma  all 
the  time.   During  the  time  I  worked  at  the  university,  I  was 
always  with  a  little  box  I  had  to  carry  with  me  that  had 
adrenalin  for  sprays. 

Did  you  ever  figure  out  if  it  was  this  area  that-- 

I've  always  thought  it  probably  was,  but  I  wasn't  willing  to 
leave  this  area. 

Because  you  loved  it. 

When  I  would  go  home  to  Montana--!  did  one  time  because  it  was  so 
bad  I  couldn't  get  over  it--and  I  was  immediately  able  to  run  up 
the  stairs--no  problems  at  all.   But  I  wasn't  about  to  do  that, 
of  course  —  live  in  Montana. 
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First  Jobs.  Bad  Weather,  and  Getting  Started  at  Cal 


Connors:   Anyhow,  we  did  get  married.   That  was  in  December  of  1940. 

Joe  got  a  job  the  next  month,  practically,  working  for  East 
Bay  MUD  [Municipal  Utilities  District].   He  was  their  chief 
chemist,  head  of  a  laboratory  for  water  quality.   That  was  a  big 
thing.   He  made  about  eighty  dollars  a  month.   And  I  was  making 
about  seventy  at  the  Commercial  Credit  Company  in  San  Francisco, 
which  required  commuting  to  San  Francisco  on  the  "red  train" 
[also  known  as  the  "F  train"]. 

It  rained,  it  seemed  to  me,  every  day  those  first  six  months 
I  was  here.  And  I  didn't  even  have  a  long  coat.   I  had  what  we 
called  a  fur  chubby,  a  fake  fur  thing  that  came  to  my  hips.   By 
the  time  I  got  to  work  every  day,  I  was  soaking  wet  on  the  bottom 
half.   It  was  every  day.   I  just  couldn't  get  over  it.   What  was 
this  country,  anyway! 

Rowland:   And  this  was  supposed  to  be  sunny  California. 

Connors:   Yes,  right.   But  then  I  got  a  job  at  Montgomery  Ward's. 

Rowland:   Also  in  San  Francisco? 

Connors:   No,  that  was  in  Oakland,  that  fancy  building  there  which  they're 
trying  to  tear  down.   But  it  was  a  good  job.   It  was  secretary  to 
the  assistant  manager.   The  only  problem  with  it  was  that  I  had 
forgotten  much  about  what  I  had  known  about  shorthand  because  I 
hadn't  used  it.   I  had  been  a  cashier  and  a  bookkeeper  for  the 
credit  company.   But  he  wanted  secretarial  work,  too.   And  so 
he'd  have  me  sit  right  next  to  him,  so  he  could  watch  what  I  was 
writing  on  the  steno  pad. 

He  said,  "Oh,  there's  a  brief  form  for  that.   No,  that's  not 
the  right"-- [laughs]  it  was  terribly  embarrassing,  merely  to  be  a 
poor  steno  and  not  a  very  good  typist.   But  I  got  by  somehow. 
Until  f inally--that ' s  when  I  told  you  that  Joe  said  he  just 
couldn't  stand  this  conversation  I  brought  home  about  secretaries 
from  Montgomery  Ward.  "You've  got  to  go  back  to  school  and  do 
something  interesting."  So  I  did. 

Rowland:   And  you  got  a  scholarship?  Or  how  could  you  afford  to  stop 
working  and  go  back  to  school? 
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Connors : 


Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland: 
Connors: 


Rowland: 
Connors ; 


Rowland : 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors: 

Rowland: 
Connors; 


I  got  a  half-time  job.   I  had  been  working  a  lot  at  Montgomery 
Ward's.   I  worked  overtime  every  week.   He  always  had  me  come 
back  on  Saturday.   It  was  terrible.   I  remember  telling  him 
finally  one  day  I  had  to  have  Saturday  off.   I've  got  to  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes.   He  said,  "We've  got  shoes  here."   "You  don't  have 
shoes  that  fit  me."   So  I  had  to  take  a  day  off --or  half  a  day,  I 
think—to  go  down  to  Oakland  and  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.   But  I  was 
making  better  money  at  that  time,  and  so  was  Joe  by  then. 

So  you  had  a  little  saved  up. 

Yes. 

And  you  could  go  back  to  school. 

I  worked  half-time  also  with  the  electrical  engineering 
department.   And  then  I  had  a  tiff  with  the  woman  who  was  running 
that  department  and  walked  out  to  Shattuck  Avenue  and  walked  into 
Burke 's  Jewelers,  and  they  needed  somebody  right  then,  so  I  got  a 
job  right  then  as  a  half-time  cashier.   It  was  a  well-known 
jewelers  in  Berkeley.   And  small.   It  used  to  be  right  across  the 
street  from  where  Edy's  used  to  be,  that  area. 

So  you  became  a  music  student  again.   You  wanted  to  do  that. 

Yes,  well,  I  was  already  going  to  school.   When  I  started  back,  I 
became  a  music  student.   And  that's  how  I  got  to  know—but  I  did 
know  Mr.  Elkus  by  that  time,  and  I  knew  Helen  Farnsworth,  who  was 
the  secretary,  because  I  went  to  the  orchestra  and  played  in  the 
orchestra  all  the  time. 

And  this  was  the  University  Symphony? 

Yes,  and  Elkus  was  the  director.  Helen  did  all  kinds  of  things: 
moving  chairs  and  seeing  that  the  place  was  available— like,  the 
women's  gym,  we  played  in. 

How  wonderful.   I  know  you  still  know  her. 


Oh,  yes, 
good. 


She's  my  oldest  friendship  here,  yes.   It's  been  very 


And  she  was  the  secretary  of  the  music  department  then. 

Yes.   She  had  the  messiest  desk  you  ever  saw,  even  worse  than 
mine.   You  can't  believe!   Joe  used  to  tease  her.   He  said  he  was 
going  to  come  in  one  day  and  dump  her  desk  over,  and  everything 
she  could  collect  in  the  first  five  minutes  she  could  keep; 
everything  else  was  going  to  be  destroyed. 
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Rowland:   [laughs] 

Connors:   It  didn't  faze  her.   But  she  was  a  very  good  secretary,  and  the 
department  was  small  and  friendly.   Everybody  knew  everybody 
well.   It  was  really  nice.   So  during  that  period--maybe  I  told 
you  about  the  concerts  we  used  to  give.   I  think  I  did  tell  you 
that. 


Concerts  and  Cookies 


Rowland: 
Connors ; 
Rowland : 
Connors: 


Rowland : 
Connors : 

Rowland : 
Connors : 


Right.   You  were  in  charge  of-- 
Well,  I  wasn't  in  charge. 
Setting  them  up. 

Just  a  lot  of  students  together.   We  said,  "Let's  give  a 
concert."  And  so  we  would  dig  out  stuff  from  the  library  that 
we'd  learn.   Get  all  kinds  of  things.   It  was  the  main  library  at 
that  time.   We  took  out  all  the  music  we  could  find.  And  we'd 
find  some  of  us  who  could  play  some  of  these  things.   We'd 
practice  them  and  then  we'd  give  a  concert.   I  wasn't  just  in 


charge  of  it. 
do  it,  too. 


I  was  just--one  of  a  lot  of  people  who  wanted  to 


And  then  a  couple  of  us  would  go  find  a  place  where  we  could 
have  a  concert.   I  told  you  I  paid  five  dollars  to  rent,  like, 
the  YWCA.  Another  place  we  gave  concerts  was  in  what  is  now  Le 
Bateau. 

Oh,  Le  Bateau  Ivre  [Telegraph  and  Carlton]? 


The  Bateau  Ivre,  yes. 
a  fireplace. 


It  used  to  be  a  nice  little  room  that  had 


It's  still  there.   It  still  does  have  a  beautiful  fireplace. 

And  it  was  a  great  place  to  have  concerts.   The  front  part  was  a 
kind  of  fancy  antique  shop  or  something.   I  think  that's  what  it 
was.   But  that  particular  room  with  the  fireplace  was  cut  off. 
It  wasn't  part  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  so  that  part  was  the 
part  we  used  for  concerts.   That  was  fun. 

I  remember  sometimes  we  made  cookies;  sometimes  we  bought 
cookies.   And  we'd  have  things  like  apple  juice.   That's  probably 
what  got  us  started  on  the  things  we  used  to  do  in  Hertz  Hall. 
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Rowland:  Right,  serving  the  artists  and  audiences  backstage. 

Connors:  Yes,  yes. 

Rowland:  I  think  music  and  food  always  goes  together. 

Connors:  People  always  want  something  after  a  concert. 

Rowland:  Oh,  yes. 

Connors:  1  remember  Mr.  Pressler. 

Rowland:  Yes,  Menachem  Pressler,  from  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio. 

Connors:   He  was  at  kind  of  a  convention  I  attended.   He  told  the  people  at 
the  meeting  that  he  liked  the  reception  artists  got  at  Berkeley 
better  than  anyplace.   Other  managers  there  came  around  to  me 
asking,  "What  did  you  do?   What  did  you  do?"   I  couldn't  think  of 
anything.   We  served  apple  juice  and  cookies  and  coffee 
backstage,  and  people  could  come  and  greet  him.   He  liked  that, 
said  it  was  the  best  reception  there  was.   Isn't  that  strange? 

Rowland:   Yes.   Maybe  he  just  thought  that  the  people  coming  back  gave  such 
a  warm  feeling  from  that,  too. 

Connors:   Could  be. 


Albert  Elkus 


Rowland:   I've  heard  different  things  about  Albert  Elkus,  that  he  was  such 
a  wonderful  man. 

Connors:   He  was  a  very  wonderful  man. 
Rowland:   He  was  an  active  musician. 

Connors:   Very  active,  very  wise,  and  very  sweet  man.   He  was  the  one  who 
also  worked  for  the  conservatory  in  San  Francisco  and  was  very 
close  with  that  whole  operation.   In  fact,  he  had  at  one  time 
worked  very  hard  on  getting  the  university  to  collaborate  with 
them  in  being  part  of  the  university,  that  they  could  get  credit 
somehow  for  the  university,  but  it  didn't  ever  work  out.   He 
thought  that  the  two  women  who  had  started  the  conservatory  and 
were  still  running  it  would  have  to  have  full-time  jobs,  lifetime 
jobs,  practically—some  kind  of  a  lifetime  guarantee  for  them, 
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and  that  just  didn't  seem  to  be  possible.   But  they  were  big 
factors  in  that  decision  to  try  to  have  a  conservatory. 

Rowland:   Do  you  remember  their  names? 

Connors:   Yes.   Lillian  Hodgehead  and  Ada  Clement,  A-d-a  Clement,  C-l-e-m- 
e-n-t. 
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II    COMMITTEE  FOR  ARTS  AND  LECTURES  DEVELOPS,  1947 


Beginnings  and  First  Chairman 


Rowland:    I  was  looking  over  this  list  of  all  the  chairmen  that  were  ever 
in  charge  of  putting  concerts  on,  going  way  back  to  1906,  where 
it  said  "Musical  and  Dramatic  Committee"  but  with  William 
Dallam  Armes,  professor  of  English,  as  the  chairman. 

Connors:    Right. 

Rowland:    And  that  was  even  before  Dr.  Popper. 

Connors:    Yes,  yes.   And  I  don't  know  anything,  really,  about  him  except 
what  people  would  say,  that  he  got  things  together  and  put  on 
performances.   I  think  he  directed  them  sometimes.   It  was  sort 
of  his  doing,  as  a  one-man  show.   He  got  things  together  and 
did  them  all.   Whether  the  university  ever  contributed  anything 
toward  them  except  providing  the  space,  I  don't  know. 

Rowland:   Was  the  space  the  Greek  Theatre? 

Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:    And  he  put  concerts  on. 

Connors:   Apparently.   Concerts  and  drama  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  Wheeler,  probably,  too.   I  don't  know  when  Wheeler  was 
built.   But  I'm  sure  it  was  available.   They  had  things  like  a 
series  of  Shakespeare  plays  and  those  things.   I  don't  know  how 
early  those  started. 

Rowland:    It  said  then  in  1918  that  that's  when  they  had  the  Greek 
Theatre  Committee,  and  it  was  the  Greek  Theatre  Presents. 

Connors:    Right,  that's  what  I  saw,  yes.   I  don't  know  much  about  it. 
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Rowland :    And  then  a  man  named  Sam  Hume . 

Connors:   Yes,  he  was  very  active.   His  name  is  known  in  Berkeley,  but  I 
didn't  know  him. 

Rowland:   Was  he  a  professor  on  campus,  too? 

Connors:   No,  I  don't  think  he  had  any  connection  with  the  campus, 

really,  except  that  he  was  the  director  of  plays  or  something, 
I  think. 

Rowland:    How  about  William  Dallam  Armes?   Was  he  a  professor? 

Connors:    I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.   Should  have  done  this  when  Travis 
was  alive.   Travis  knew  all  that  detail. 


William  Popper 


Rowland:  Right.   Well,  William  Popper,  though,  was  a  professor. 

Connors:  He  was  a  professor,  yes. 

Rowland:  And  he  took  over,  it  says,  in  1924. 

Connors:  That  sounds  right. 

Rowland:  By  that  time  it  was  called  the  Committee  on  Music  and  Drama,  as 
you  said. 

Connors:  Right. 

Rowland:  Because  I  know  the  name  changes  as  the  structure  did. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  At  that  point,  was  he  acting  by  himself  to  choose  the  concerts? 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  He  didn't  have  a  committee. 

Connors:  No,  he  didn't.   He  just  did  it  himself.   He  may  have  reported 
to  a  committee,  but  I  think  he  was  the  guy  that  ran  it. 

Rowland:  What  was  he  a  professor  of,  again? 
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Connors:    Semitic  languages  or  something  like  that.   Middle  East.   I 
think  of  him  as  being  Middle  East  somehow,  yes. 

Rowland:    I  remember  you  talked  about  "Popper's  purchase",  the  Steinway 

grand  piano  that  he  was  able  to  save  enough  from  these  concerts 
to  purchase,  which  is  amazing. 

Connors:   We  had  in  the  office  his  book,  a  records  book.   Do  you  remember 
seeing  it? 

Rowland:    No. 

Connors:    It  was  a  little  cloth-bound  book.   I  would  love  to  find  that 
because  I  remember  very  well  how  it  was  so  intriguing.   He 
showed  every  concert,  every  expense  he  made- -like,  how  many 
ushers  he  had.   He  paid  them  about  ten  cents.   He  had  them  all 
listed:  ten  cents,  ten  cents,  ten  cents.  And  then  posters, 
fifty  cents.   That  kind  of  thing.   It  was  very  intriguing.   I 
loved  looking  at  that  book.   It  showed  how  meticulous  he  was 
about  handling  things. 

Rowland:    It's  probably  why  he  was  able  to  save  for  a  Steinway  grand. 

Connors:    He  also  didn't  ever  put  any  money  out  except  what  he  guaranteed 
out  of  the  box  office.   He  had  to  be  sure  that  he  could  get  out 
of  the  box  office  enough  to  pay  his  costs,  whether  the  artists 
got  anything  or  not.   That  didn't  matter. 

Rowland:    I  assume  you  didn't  have  a  box  office  where  people  could  buy  in 
advance,  but  you  went  to  the  concert  that  night. 

Connors:    I  don't  know.   I  think  that  at  one  time  they  sold  tickets 
through  the  cashier's  office,  the  university's  cashier's 
office.   I  don't  know  how  much  of  that--that  was  before  my 
time.   I  don't  know  for  sure. 

Rowland:    He  did  sit  in  on  your  committee  after  you  started  to  work? 

Connors:   Yes,  I  think  he  was  nominally  on  the  committee.  Whether  he 

came  to  meetings,  I  don't  remember,  but  I  remember  seeing  him  a 
few  times  on  the  campus  after  he  retired. 

Rowland:   Was  he  an  energetic  man?  He  must  have  been. 

Connors:    By  that  time  he  was  not  as  energetic  as  he  had  been  earlier. 

He  was  very  stooped,  and  he  couldn't  sit  very  much.   He  had  to 
stand  and  had  a  desk  built  where  he  could  stand  at  it  all  the 
time.   All  the  hours  I  spent  going  through  his  materials  with 
him,  he  stood  the  whole  time,  which  always  made  me  tired. 
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[tape  interruption] 

Rowland:   As  part  of  your  training  to  get  started,  you  went  to  visit  him 
and  learned  from  him  what  he  had  been  doing. 

Connors:    Right.   And  then  he  turned  his  files  over  to  me.   I  had  all  his 
files.   It  was  wonderful  having  them.  Wonderful  wooden  files 
which  we  still  have  at  the  office.  A  wonderful  thing  to  have. 
It  didn't  have  any  side  on  one  side.   They  always  backed  up  to 
each  other,  and  there  wasn't  any  side  on  one  side. 


Baldwin  Woods 


Rowland:   And  then,  when  you  started,  the  chairman  was  Baldwin  Woods. 

Connors:    That's  right.   He's  the  one  who  provided  my  salary  through  the 
University  Extension. 

Rowland:    And  he  worked  for  Extension. 

Connors:    He  was  the  director  of  Extension.   He  was  actually  an  engineer, 
a  professor  of  engineering.   Had  been  a  dean  of  engineering. 
But  then  he  went  to  Extension  and  was  dean  of  that.  As  that, 
he  had  access  to  funds  and  could  offer  to  pay  my  salary,  pay 
for  my  typewriter  and  my  telephone,  whatever. 

Rowland:   And  at  that  time  also  the  Extension  offered  classes  to  outside 
students? 


Connors:    That's  what  they  did  mostly.   They  did  that  and  correspondence 
classes.   And  they  had  lots  of  institutes,  like  small  sessions 
of  maybe  three  or  four  meetings  on  a  specific  subject.   They 
did  that  a  lot.   The  Department  of  Institutes  and  Extension. 

Rowland:   And  they  were  located  on  Bancroft  Way? 

Connors:   Yes,  they  were  in  a  building  that  had  been  the  Drake 

Smorgasbord  on  Bancroft,  just  below  Telegraph  Avenue.   It  was  a 
three-story  or  four-story  building. 

Rowland:    Where  the  ASUC  is  now? 

Connors:   Yes,  about  where  Zellerbach  is  now.   It's  about  that  far  down, 
yes,  yes.   And  then,  when  that  whole  area  became  sacrosanct--it 
was  held  for  a  student  union  and  then  Zellerbach--they  moved 
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the  Extension  down  to  the  federal  agriculture  building,  that 
building  down  on-- 

Rowland:    Fulton  Street. 
Connors:    Fulton,  yes. 

Rowland:   Well,  if  this  written  report  on  CAL  is  correct,  Baldwin  Woods 
was  the  chairman  for  ten  years. 

Connors:  That  could  be. 

Rowland:  Because  it  says  that  in  1945  is  when  you  started. 

Connors:  That's  right. 

Rowland:  So  he  went  until  '55. 

Connors:  That's  right. 

Drama,  Lectures  and  Music  Committee  Members 


Rowland: 


Connors : 


Rowland; 
Connors : 


At  that  point  —  in  the  beginning,  it  was  called  the  Committee  on 
Music  and  Drama.   But  in  1947  it  was  changed  to  Committee  on 
Drama,  Lectures  and  Music. 


That's  because  at  that  time, 
provost  of  the  university, 
lectures,  handing  out  money 
something  for  an  honorarium 
lecture.   He'd  hand  that  out 
guess  he  approved  lectures, 
he  had  enough  money  to  give 
transferred  that  money  over 
to  the  university  committee, 
think,  too. 

Right. 


So  that's  when  we  started  calling  it  Drama,  Lectures  and  Music. 
We  had  to  get  "lectures"  in  there  somehow.   DLM--it  was  often 
referred  to  that  way.   I'm  sure  that  was  '47. 


in  "47,  Dr.  Monroe  Deutsch  was  the 
He  had  been  in  charge  of  all  the 
when  they  needed  fifty  dollars  or 
for  somebody  to  come  to  the 

He  was  a  sort  of  conduit.   I 
But  mostly  he  was  the  one  who  said 
them  fifty  dollars.   And  so  then  he 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  handle  it,  or 
He  was  getting  ready  to  retire,  I 


Rowland:   And  the  chancellor  in  1945  and  during  that  time  was? 
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Connors:    I  don't  remember  that  we  even  had  a  chancellor  at  that  time. 
Robert  Gordon  Sproul  was  the  president,  and  everything  went 
through  his  office.   When  I  was  doing  lectures,  when  I  had  to 
have  posters  put  up,  we  had  to  have  approval  from  his  office 
and  had  to  go  to  his  own  personal  office  before  you  could  put 
them  up.   They  couldn't  be  in  red  because  that  was  too 
Communistic.   It  was  his  secretary's  idea.   She  thought  we 
shouldn't  have  anything  red- -posters. 

Rowland:  Was  that  during  the  time  when  there  was  such  a  scare  about  it? 

Connors:  Probably  during  McCarthyism,  yes. 

Rowland:  And  Sproul  appointed  the  committee? 

Connors:  Yes,  yes. 

Rowland:    I  remember  the  first  committee  [looking  at  papers] --it  looks 
like  the  names:  James  R.  Caldwell? 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  And  Charles  C.  Gushing? 

Connors:  He  was  music  department.   I  knew  him  very  well. 

Rowland:  Willard  H.  Durham? 

Connors:  Durham.   You  certainly  have  heard  of  Bull  Durham. 

Rowland:  Yes. 

Connors:    We  always  called  him  Bull  Durham.   He  was  an  English  professor. 
He  lived  very  near  Mrs.  [Katherine]  Caldwell. 

Rowland:  Albert  Elkus .   Fred  0.  Harris. 

Connors:  That  was  the  drama  department  chairman. 

Rowland:  Joel  Hildebrand? 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:   He's  well  known  in  chemistry.   Didn't  he  live  to  be  102  or 
something? 

Connors:    I  don't  remember. 

Rowland:    I  think  so.   Edward  Lawton. 


Connors : 
Rowland: 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland: 

Connors : 
Rowland: 

Connors : 
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He  was  music  department.   He  was  director  of  the  chorus. 
And  S.  E.  Lund? 

I  can't  place  him.   I  kind  of  think  of  him  as  being  agriculture 
for  some  reason.   I'm  not  sure  at  all. 

And  Gerald  E.  Marsh? 

Gerry  Marsh  was  head  of  summer  sessions  and  also  I  think  taught 
in  probably  the  Public  Speaking  department,  I  think.   Pepper 
was  philosophy. 

Stephen  C.  Pepper.   And  G.  K.  Rollefson? 
I  don't  remember  him  at  all. 
And  then  Frantisek  F.  Wolf? 
He  was  mathematics. 

When  I  worked  there,  he  was  on  the  lectures  subcommittee.   I 
remember  his  coming  into  the  office- 


He  wasn't  mathematics? 

I  think  so.   So  what  are  your  memories  of  Baldwin  Woods? 
you  have  a  lot  of  contact  with  him? 


Did 


Not  a  lot  because  he  was  very  busy  as  the  chairman  of 
everything  else,  for  Extension,  but  I  went  to  see  him 
periodically.   I  knew  his  secretary  very  well,  so  I  could  get 
myself  in  through  her  sometimes,  or  she  could  ask  him  a 
question  herself  if  she  didn't  have  time  to  get  a  real 
interview  for  me.   But  he  was  very  good. 

His  wife  was  an  organist  and  was  very  eager  to  be  involved 
with  music.   But  she  was  a  champion  of  Skinner  organs,  and 
that's  not  the  music  department's  idea  of  a  good  organ.   They 
thought  we  had  to  have  a  Tracker  organ.  When  we  were  getting 
ready  to  buy  an  organ  for  the  music  building,  for  Hertz  Hall, 
she  was  very  active  in  trying  to  get  them  to  buy  a  Skinner 
organ.   Took  us  down  to  the  Oakland  to  see  some  and  hear  some. 
She  was  a  follower  of  a  famous  organist  at  a  church  in  New 
York. 


Rowland: 


Not  E.  Power  Biggs? 
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Connors:   No.   But  someone  like  that.   I'll  think  of  it  later.   It's 
probably  in  this  stuff.   Oh,  yes--Virgil  Fox. 

Rowland :    Okay . 

Connors:    We  had  quite  a  few  organ  recitals  after  we  went  to  Hertz  Hall, 

Rowland:   Let  me  just  check  this  tape  here. 

Working  with  Donald  Coney  ## 


Rowland:    Now  we  are  coming  up  to  1955.   Donald  Coney  took  over  as 
chairman.   Tell  me  about  Donald  Coney. 

Connors:    He,  at  that  time,  was  vice  chancellor  for  a  while,  I  think  with 
Clark  Kerr.   1  knew  Kerr.   I  worked  with  him  on  Industrial 
Relations  because  we  presented  a  lot  of  lectures  with  him. 
Often  I  was  involved  with  publicity  and  to  see  if  the  hall  was 
ready  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Rowland:    What  was  Industrial  Relations? 

Connors:    It  still  exists.   It's  an  institute.   It's  part  of  the 

university.   And  Kerr  is  still  head  of  it,  I  think.   It  was 
when  he  did  his  autobiography,  because  that's  where  I  took  the 
material  to  him.   He  was  very  active.   Industrial  Relations 
dealt  with  unions  and  business,  big  business.   We  had  all  of 
them  here.   We  had  heads  of  unions  who  gave  lectures.   We  had 
heads  of  some  of  the  major  corporations.   An  overall  picture  of 
industrial  relations. 

Rowland:    Do  you  think  it  was  to  help  students  find  good  jobs? 

Connors:   No,  no,  I  don't  think  so.   It  was  more  like  the  study  of  the 

history  and  ongoing  workings  of  the  unions  and  big  management. 

Rowland:    Part  of  the  Business  School  maybe. 

Connors:   Yes.   Well,  it  was  probably  allied  with  the  Business  School  at 
least,  yes.   Kerr  always  had  a  party  at  his  house  after  or 
before  (or  both) --the  lectures.   I  remember  going  to  several 
parties  that  he  had  there.   He  had  that  wonderful  house  up  on 
the  hill  in  El  Cerrito,  with  a  lawn  that  went  clear  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  and  so  it  was  a  wonderful  view  of  everything. 
On  a  nice  day  or  evening,  it  was  a  great  place  to  have  a  party. 
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Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland : 
Connors : 


Rowland: 
Connors: 
Rowland : 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors : 


Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland: 

Connors; 


You  don't  remember  the  street  name? 

It's  probably  in  the  telephone  book.   He's  still  there. 

I  see.   He  still  lives  there? 

I  think  so,  yes.   He's  back  on  the  campus  again  after  being 
president.   He  came  back  to  be  head  of  Industrial  Relations 
again.   He  was  a  very  nice  guy  to  work  with,  very  thoughtful, 
very  considerate  of  the  people  who  did  the  dirty  work,  like  me 
--put  up  posters  or  whatever  you  had  to  do. 

What  was  Donald  Coney  professor  of? 
He  was  head  librarian. 
Head  librarian. 

Yes.   I  don't  remember  whether  he  taught  any  classes  or  not. 
He  could  have.   I  don't  know  if  he  did. 

It  was  probably  enough  of  a  job  just  to  be  the  head  librarian. 

I  think  when  it  was  first  announced  that  he  was  going  to  be  our 
chairman,  I  was  sort  of  fearful  about  what  it  could  be,  because 
I  had  never  had  that  much  control  over  our  activities--!  didn't 
know  what  he  was  going  to  want  to  do.   Baldwin  Woods  had  been 
very  laissez-faire  about  the  whole  thing.   "You  go  ahead  and  do 
it."  And  I  always  did  it  with  the  help  of  people  like  Elkus 
and  Fred  Harris.   They're  the  ones  I  would  refer  to  for  advice 
and  censorship.   So  I  didn't  know  what  Coney  would  turn  out  to 
be,  how  much  control  he'd  want  of  the  committee.   It  was  sort 
of  hazardous,  I  thought. 

You  didn't  know  him  then. 

I  didn't  know  him  at  all,  didn't  even  know  who  he  was. 


But  Clark  Kerr  appointed  him. 
Gordon  Sproul  in  1945.] 


[Coney  was  appointed  by  Robert 


It  must  have  been  when  Kerr  was  there—or  by  that  time  they  had 
chancellors  if  Kerr  was  president,  I  don't  know.   It  could  have 
been  one  of  the  chancellors.   I  may  have  that  record  someplace. 
Anyway,  right  away  he  wanted  to  learn  about  everything.   "How 
do  you  do  everything?"   I  didn't  know  how  to  tell  him  about 
"everything" . 


You  were  there  when  he  was  there,  weren't  you? 


Rowland:    No. 

Connors:    He  was  gone? 

Rowland:   When  I  came,  Travis  Bogard  was  the  chairman. 

Connors:   Well,  Coney  was  very  eager  to  be  involved  with  everything.   He 
wanted  to  know  about  everything.   He  didn't  care  necessarily 
about  being  at  all  the  meetings,  but  he  might  call  and  talk  for 
an  hour  on  the  phone  because  he  wanted  to  know  all  the  details 
of  everything:  "How  did  you  happen  to  do  that?  And  what 
happened?  Did  you  think  he  said  that?"  He  really  wanted  to 
know  everything.   It  was  fun  to  talk  to  him,  but  tiring.   It 
certainly  kept  you  on  your  toes  every  minute.   He  was  a  good 
chairman,  one  that  you  could  respect  for  his  intelligence  and 
his  willingness  to  know  and  to  learn  what  we  were  doing  and  why 
we  did  it. 

And  he  was  more  organized,  I  think, in  terms  of  a  budget. 
For  each  event  we  had  a  budget.  We  figured  out  what  it  would 
cost  for  each  event,  and  then  we  had  a  standard  figure  we  could 
always  count  on  for  general  expenses,  and  then  we'd  have  to  add 
what  that  particular  event  required.   It  was  his,  really,  idea 
that  we  do  it  this  way,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  good  way  of 
organizing  this  stuff,  instead  of  just  doing  it  hit  and  miss. 

Rowland:    By  this  time  did  you  have  some  kind  of  budget  so  that  you 
didn't  have  to  go  and  ask  permission  from  Extension? 

Connors:   Well,  we  had  a  budget,  really- -no,  I  can't  remember  any  budget 
except  for  our  salaries.   By  that  time,  the  chancellor  was 
picking  up  four  salaries  in  the  office.   Anything  else  we  had, 
we  had  to  figure  out  a  way  of  paying  for.   The  Extension  did 
that  for  a  while.   They  kept  us  under  their  wing  for  a  while, 
and  then  they  got  pinched  for  funds  and  they  had  to  cut  us  out 
of  their  programs.   I  think  people  picked  up  pieces  here  and 
there  in  terms  of  what  the  costs  of  the  office  were,  because  we 
never  paid  for  the  telephone  or  lights  or  any  of  the  things 
that  an  independent  businessman  would  have  to  do.   I  don't  know 
why  we  didn't  have  to  pay  for  them,  but  I  didn't  ask. 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:   Yes.  When  we  moved—every  time  we  moved,  a  lot  of  work  had  to 
be  done  to  make  that  place  suitable.  And  nobody  ever  charged 
us  for  it.   I  don't  know  whom  they  charged. 

Rowland:   Well,  you  were  part  of  the  university. 
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Connors:   Most  people  had  budgets  in  the  university,  by  departments. 
Somebody  must  have  been  picking  up  the  bill  someplace. 

Rowland:   When  you  negotiated  with  artists  or  their  managers,  would  you 
always  do  it  on  a  percentage  basis  so  that— 

Connors:   After  a  while  we  couldn't  do  that  anymore  because  there  was  no 
way  of  getting  people  to  come  after  a  while.   Some  people,  who 
presented  themselves,  people  who  came  to  us  on  their  own—then 
we'd  almost  always  have  to  say,  "If  you're  willing  to  do  it  on 
this  basis."  And  sometimes  we  lost  money  then  because  we'd  pay 
for  the  cost  of  publicity  and  ticket  selling,  all  that,  and 
then  they  wouldn't  come  through.  Either  the  performance  didn't 
go  on  or  they  didn't  make  any  money  because  we  couldn't  sell 
enough  tickets  —  that  kind  of  thing. 


The  McEnerney  Fund,  1957 


Rowland:   Well,  now,  let's  see.   In  1957--isn't  it?--that  was  when  a 

million  dollars  was  brought  over  to  Arts  and  Lectures  in  the 
McEnerney  Fund. 

Connors:  Right. 

Rowland:  And  the  Regents -- 

Connors:  The  Regents.   Sproul  put  that  through. 

Rowland:  So  that  gave  you  something  to  work  from. 

Connors:   Yes.   We  couldn't  use  the  bulk;  but  could  use  the  income  from 
it,  so  we  used  it  a  lot  for  lectures,  and  it  helped  supplement 
the  budget,  which  was  very  little.  We  thought  it  was  a  grand 
business.   We  thought  it  was  just  great.   It  also  helped  pay 
for  things  like  the  opera  every  year.   By  that  time  we  were 
having  the  opera.   Soon  after  that.   I  don't  remember  what 
year,  '57,  I  think. 

Rowland:    Let's  see.   It  does  say  so  [looks  through  papers].  And  then  it 
wasn't  long—the  second  year  you  had  a  second  million. 

Connors:    Second  million,  yes,  right. 

Rowland:   And  so  I  guess  at  that  point  you  must  have  been  able  to  have  a 
budget  of  some  sort. 
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Connors:    I'm  sure  we  were  making  a  budget  by  that  time.   We  didn't  have 
to  present  them  to  anybody  for  a  long  time,  but  I  think  they 
were  somehow  under  the  aegis  of  the  man  in  the  chancellor's 
office—Bob  Kerley.  And  Jean  Dobrzensky. 

Rowland:   Yes.   She  was  on  the  committee,  I  think. 

Connors:   Later  she  was,  yes.   She  also  was  involved  in  looking  through 
our  budgets  because  she's  the  one  who  saw  to  it  that  we 
couldn't  get  any  more  funds  from  the  chancellor's  office  until 
we  used  up  the  McEnerney  money  we  already  had  stored  up, 
because  we  always  had  a  nice  cushion  there.   The  McEnerney 
funds  got  us  out  of  a  hole  when  we  needed  a  rescue- -we  could 
spend  about  $157,000,  as  I  recall.   That's  what  the  money  was 
earning,  the  first  million,  I  think--or  maybe  that's  with  the 
two  million,  I  don't  remember  now.   But  we  could  spend  into  the 
fund.   But  when  Jean  insisted  that  we  couldn't  get  any  more 
allotment  from  the  chancellor's  office  until  we  used  that  up 
that  was  horrible  for  us.   Of  course,  we  used  it  up  in  a  hurry 
when  we  started  using  Zellerbach  Hall  and  presenting  the  San 
Francisco  Opera. 


Operas  in  the  Greek  Theatre 


Rowland:  Right.   It  says  here  that  you  started  in  1957  with  Turandot . 

Connors:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Rowland:  And  that  you  presented  thirteen  operas. 

Connors:  Once  a  year. 

Rowland:    [turning  page]   Over  here  is  even  a  list  of  them,  I  think. 

Here  it  says  '57,  Turandot,  so  maybe  it  started  right  away  when 
you  got  the  McEnerney  money. 

Connors:    I  think  Turandot  was  paid  for  by  the  Hearst  Foundation,  through 
the  chancellor's  office,  because  they  were  doing  it  to 
celebrate  the  renovation  of  the  Greek  Theatre.   It  had  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  they  did  the  whole  backstage  area,  the  big  area 
downstairs  with  lots  of  dressing  rooms  and  all  that.   I  think 
they  were  celebrating  that,  and  an  anniversary  for  the 
chancellor,  too.   Was  it  Berkeley's  anniversary  of  some  kind? 
I  don't  remember  what  years  they  talk  about  anymore  for  the 
anniversaries,  but  it  was  a  big  celebration,  paid  for  by  the 
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Hearst  Foundation  gift.   I  remember  Garff  Wilson  was  working 
hard  on  that,  too. 

Rowland:   Were  these  put  on  in  the  evening?  Because  the  Greek  Theatre  is 
open  air. 

Connors:    It  was  all  daytime,  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.   We  had  very 
good  luck  with  that. 

Rowland:    What  if  it  rained? 

Connors:    The  only  time  we  had  rain  [1962]  was  a  very  difficult  time.   It 
rained  the  day  before.   Poured  rain.   Kurt  Adler  and  I  were  on 
the  telephone  about  every  five  minutes,  back  and  forth.   "What 
are  we  going  to  do?" 

Rowland:    That's  Kurt  Herbert. 

Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:   And  he  was  already  the  director. 

Connors:    Yes,  by  that  time  he  was  the  director  of  the  opera  company, 

general  manager.   We  were  having  a  very  hard  time  deciding  what 
to  do.   We  had  the  men's  gym  set  up  as  a  substitute  if  we 
needed  it.   So  the  crew  started  setting  up  chairs  and  a  stage 
in  the  men's  gym  on  Sunday  morning,  seven  o'clock,  I  remember, 
they  were  there.   I  was  down  at  the  Greek  Theatre  the  day 
before  and  watched  the  rivers  coming  down  the  aisles,  just 
pouring  down  the  aisles.   I  was  standing  on  the  stage  of  the 
theater  in  boots,  and  I  was  up  to  my  ankles  in  water.   So  I'd 
go  back  and  tell  Adler  that.   Oh,  God!   We  were  really 
suffering.   Then  Sunday  morning,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly. 

Rowland:   Ah! 

Connors:   And,  of  course,  we  were  on  the  phone  again  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.   All  the  crew  was  down  there,  working,  setting  up 
chairs.   We  said  we  would  look  foolish  if  we  moved  into  the  gym 
now,  when  the  sun  is  shining  like  this  and  not  a  cloud 
anyplace.   People  would  think  we  were  nuts.   So  we  decided  that 
we  had  to  have  it  in  the  Greek  [Theatre].   So  we  had  to  call 
all  the  men  off  that  job  and  get  them  to  come  up  to  the  Greek 
Theatre,  and  start  wiping  off  the  seats.  All  the  chairs  that 
were  out  there  had  to  be  wiped  off.   They  were  covered  with 
water,  still,  from  the  day  before.   Then  they  tried  using 
torches  to  dry  off  the  sand  in  the  sand  pit  in  the  front  of  the 
theater. 
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Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:    It  was  a  wild  time.  But  it  went  off  beautifully,  except  that  a 
lot  of  people  stayed  away.   They  thought  it  wasn't  going  to  be 
any  good,  or  it  wouldn't  be  done  or  something.   Some  of  the 
buses  that  had  been  arranged  for  from  places  like  Antioch  all 
canceled  their  trips.   They  felt  that  obviously  we  weren't 
going  to  do  it.   So  it  was  torture,  but  it  went  through. 
That's  the  closest  we  ever  had  to  not  doing  it  there. 

Rowland:   Was  it  usually  done  in  October? 
Connors:    September,  October,  yes,  yes,  yes. 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler  and  Costume  Madness 


Rowland:    I  remember  you  telling  me  last  time  briefly  that  before  he 

became  the  general  manager  of  the  opera,  that  Kurt  Adler  had 
been  the  opera  chorus  director. 

Connors:    That's  right,  choral  director. 

Rowland:    There  was  quite  a  scene  over  some  costumes  being  lost  as  they 
came . 

Connors:    He  did  two  operas,  one  Sunday  after  the  other,  on  his  own  in 
the  Greek  Theatre.   He  wanted  to  do  this,  and  he  wanted  to 
prove  that  he  could  do  operas,  I  guess,  or  prove  his  mettle  as 
the  choral  director  or  opera  director.   So  he  arranged  this 
thing  with  the  musicians,  and  he  arranged  the  costuming  from 
that  famous  company  in  San  Francisco,  like  Gladstein  or 
something  like  that.   There's  a  famous  S.F.  company  that 
provides  rental  costumes.   He  was  doing  Martha  and  Hansel  and 
Gretel.   I  think  they  still  have  that  poster  someplace. 
Recently  I  saw  it.   I  had  to  call  it  to  Kurt's  attention  not 
long  ago.   He  said,  "Don't  bring  that  up  to  me.   I  think  all 
horrors  of  that  event." 

Rowland :    [ laughs ] 

Connors:    "It  cost  me  thousands  of  dollars."  And  maybe  it  did.   I  don't 
know  how  much  it  cost  him.   They  came  and  when  they  arrived, 
the  costumes  weren't  there.   He  got  hold  of  the  costume 
company,  and  they  had  been  sent  the  day  before.   They  tried  to 
deliver  them  on  Saturday  to  the  Greek  Theatre,  but  there  wasn't 
anybody  there,  so  they  took  them  back.   They  took  them  to 
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Oakland,  for  some  reason,  to  a  warehouse  on  the  waterfront  in 
Oakland.   When  he  found  that  out,  he  had  a  truck  sent  there. 
And  I  went  down  to  Oakland  with  the  truck  to  the  warehouse  and 
found  this  place.   I  remember  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  truck 
because  there  was  no  seat  on  the  right-hand  side. 

And  then  we  got  there  and  had  to  prove  to  the  guy  that  was 
handling  the  warehouse  that  we  should  have  the  trunks  that  had 
the  costumes  in  them.   He  didn't  want  to  let  them  go.   That  was 
another  hassle.   But  we  finally  got  them,  back  to  the  theater, 
and  we  could  hear  the  music.  As  we  were  driving  into  the 
theater,  we  could  hear  the  music  being  played. 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:    By  that  time  it  was  probably  three  o'clock,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  start  at  two,  and  they  had  been  vamping  it  from  two  o'clock 
on,  trying  to  keep  everybody  happy.   Finally  we  got  there  and 
looked  in  to  see  Kurt,  who  had  called  to  San  Francisco  to 
Goldstein  or  Gladstein  maybe--and  they  made  up  a  second  set  of 
costumes  for  him,  which  they  weren't  supposed  to  do  but  they 
sent  them  over,  and  they  got  there  before  the  truck  driver  and 
I  got  there,  so  they  were  in  the  second  set  of  costumes,  and 
they  had  to  keep  them  on;  otherwise,  it  would  confuse  the 
audience:  what  characters  were  what? 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:    So  we  did  the  whole  show  in  that.   It  was  hysterical.   Tragic. 

Rowland:    You  probably  had  an  asthma  attack  after  that. 

Connors:    I  carried  my  little  box  around  forever  and  ever. 

[tape  interruption] 
Rowland:    So  for  thirteen  years  an  opera  was  put  on  every  fall. 

Connors:    Every  fall,  yes.   One  of  the  observations  that  one  of  our 

cashiers  made  was  that  every  opera  we  presented  was  just  a  one- 
word  opera:  Turandot,  Falstaff,  Fidelio,  Carmen,  Aida,  etc.   I 
guess  it  was  kind  of  a  kick  all  the  way  through.   It  was  an 
interesting  operation,  but  we  did  get  less  and  less  of  the 
public  to  come  to  it.   We  had  to  start  charging  admission  after 
the  first  one.   The  first  one  was  free;  then  we  charged 
admission.   And  we  never  ever  made  expenses.   And  the  opera 
company  got  more  and  more  expensive.   I  would  try  to  work  Adler 
down  to  less,  but  he  said  "No,  it's  going  to  cost  me." 


Rowland:    And  it  probably  did. 

Connors:   Yes,  I'm  sure  it  did. 

Rowland:    It's  so  expensive  to  put  on  an  opera. 

Connors:   And  to  move  it  all  over  here.   That's  a  big  thing.   I  remember 
Andrew  Imbrie  particularly  at  one  of  the  meetings.   He  said 
that  he  thought  that  that  money  could  go  for  a  lot  more 
interesting  things  than  doing  the  same  operas  over  again. 

Rowland:    That  they  could  see  in  San  Francisco,  probably. 
Connors:   Yes. 

Rowland:    Do  you  think  that  the  public  didn't  come  as  much  after  a  while 
because  the  cost  went  up? 

Connors:    I  think  the  cost  of  tickets  was  something  they  had  to  worry 

about.   And  a  lot  of  people  just  weren't  interested  in  opera, 
either.   I  think  I  told  you  before  that  it  was  Popper  who,  I 
think,  said  that  the  Greek  Theatre  lost  its  importance  when  the 
era  of  the  automobile  came  in,  and  then  the  airplanes  came  over 
all  the  time.   I  remember  every  year  having  to  deal  with 
aviation  people,  calling  them  to  tell  them  we  were  going  to  be 
having  a  full  house,  a  lot  of  people  there,  "Could  you  please 
direct  the  airlines  away  from  the  Greek  Theatre?" 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:    Of  course,  they'd  say,  "Of  course  we'll  post  that  for  them." 
But  nobody  ever  made  it  a  point  to-- 

Rowland:    I  can  just  see  you  on  the  phone,  trying  to  get  airplanes  not  to 
fly  and  carilloneurs  not  to  play. 

Connors:    It  was  wild. 
Rowland:   Quite  an  undertaking. 

Well,  I  notice  here  that  in  1959  the  name  of  the  committee 
again  changed.   This  time  it  was  the  Committee  for  Arts  and 
Lectures. 

Connors :    That ' s  right . 

Rowland:    Which  is  what  it  stayed  for  a  long  time. 

Connors:    That's  right,  yes. 


The  Committee  Begins  to  Have  Subcommittees 


Rowland:   And  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  breakdown  of  the  committee, 
and  there  were  subcommittees  that  met  separately,  I  guess. 

Connors:    Right.   The  word  "breakdown" --the  division  of  the  committee, 
anyway.   "Breakdown"  has  a  frightening  connotation. 

Rowland:    The  breakdown  of  the  committee!   [laughs] 

Connors:    I  think  it  was  a  dividing  of  the  committee  into  several  areas 

of  expertise.   We  always  had  a  music  committee  with  people  from 
the  music  department,  and  usually  somebody  else  from  a  non- 
music  department,  a  concert-goer  or  something. 

Rowland:    The  first  music  subcommittee  was  Professor  Lawrence  Moe  of  the 
music  department  and  Professor  Jonas  Barish. 

Connors:    Yes.   He  was  from  the  English  department. 
Rowland:    And  Ann  Basart. 

Connors:    Student.   That's  when  we  urged  students  to  be  in  our  meetings. 
She  was  very  good,  too,  an  interested  student. 

Rowland:    And  the  drama  and  films  was  one  subcommittee.   Professor  Travis 
Bogard.   He  had  been  on  the  committee  earlier. 

Connors:    Right. 

Rowland:    Professor  Robert  Goldsby?   Professor  William  Oliver? 

Connors:    Those  are  both  drama  department  professors,  yes.   Was  there  a 
student  on  that  committee? 

Rowland:    James  Tripp. 
Connors:    Okay. 

Rowland:    Then  lectures.   Professor  Armin  Rappaport  was  the  chairman. 
Professor  Ernst  B.  Haas.   Professor  John  H.  Raleigh,  and 
Charles  H.  Cutter. 

And  then  there  was  a  subcommittee  for  art  exhibitions, 
which  was  another  new  thing. 

Connors:    Right.   We  had  been  doing  exhibitions  for  a  while.   Wasn't  the 
first  exhibition  [looks  at  paper]  in  the  Morrison  Library? 
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Rowland:   Right,  in  the  Doe  Library. 
Connors:    In  about  '58? 
Rowland:    Yes. 

Connors:   That  was  sort  of  a  holding  operation  because  they  were  going  to 
do  exhibitions  in  the  museum  but  there  was  no  place  to  present 
them  at  the  moment,  so  we  said  we  would  present  something 
whenever  they  had  something  that  was  good  enough  and  needed  to 
be  done.   So  Coney  made  the  Morrison  Library  available  to  do 
it.   And  it  was  a  very  successful  presentation,  I  thought. 
People  were  interested  in  it.   It  was  hung  well  and  looked 
nice,  and  people  also  could  come  in  and  just  lounge  around  on 
the  sofas  and  relax.   It  was  a  nice  showing. 

Rowland:    About  how  often  did  you  change  them? 

Connors:    I  don't  think  we  had  more  than  two  or  three  then. 


Using  the  Power  House 


Rowland:    You  mentioned  also  that  you  put  them  on  in  the  power  house. 

Connors:    Yes,  we  finally  moved  from  the  Morrison  Library  to  the  power 
house,  which  is  that  building  right  to  the  north  of  Sproul 
Hall.   Has  the  mosaics  on  the  side,  yes. 

Rowland:    It  really  was  a  power  house? 

Connors:    Yes,  before  the  university  moved  all  that  down  next  to  Harmon 
Gym,  it  had  been  the  university  power  house.   Then  it  [became 
the  art  gallery,  and  after  the  University  Art  Museum  opened  it] 
just  sat  empty,  and  they  used  it  for  things  like  registering 
bicycles  and  that  sort  of  stuff.   I  think  it  still  is  used  that 
way.   The  music  department  now  has  hopes  of  getting  that  for 
presentation  spaces,  for  small  things,  for  student  groups—and 
a  place  to  store  their  Southeastern  music- 
Rowland:    Oh,  yes,  the  gamelan-- 

Connors:   All  those  things.   They're  hoping  to  get  that.   They're  trying 
to  raise  funds  for  it,  I  know,  to  redo  that  building,  yes. 
It's  a  great  building.   I  told  you,  I  guess,  already  about  the 
bricks  that  were  in  before. 


Rowland:    Oh,  yes.   So  beautiful. 

Connors:   A  committee  member  who  was  starting  his  first  year  with  us. 
What  was  his  name?   Is  there  a  name  of  a  professor  there? 

Rowland:    Professor  Herwin  Schaefer. 

Connors:    Schaefer,  no. 

Rowland:    Or  Professor  [Dick]  Peters. 

Connors:    Peters.   He  was  new  on  the  committee.   He  was  new  on  the  campus 
that  year,  a  brand-new  faculty  member.   So  we  stuck  him  with 
this,  getting  on  this  committee,  and  he  didn't  know  beans  about 
this.   The  first  thing  we  asked  him  to  do  was  to  figure  out  how 
to  use  that  building  as  a  display  place.   He  did.   He  just  had 
muslin  put  under  the  lights  so  it  made  nice,  diffused  light, 
and  it  cut  off  the  ugliness  of  the  lights  that  were  there. 
That's  all  he  had  to  do.   He  made  up  an  area  where  we  could 
have  a  workroom,  to  gather  things  together.   And  we  had  lots  of 
openings  there,  with  all  kinds  of  interesting  things,  with 
bands  and  musicians. 

Rowland:    How  wonderful. 

Connors:    It  was  fun  to  do  it  there.   People  enjoyed  it  a  lot,  I  think. 
Then  finally,  when  the  people  came  to  get  started  with  the  new 
museum,  it  wasn't  finished  yet,  and  they  started  regular  shows 
in  the  power  house.   They  whitewashed  everything,  all  the 
brick,  and  broke  it  up  into  a  lot  of  little  rooms.   It  was  much 
less  interesting  after  that.   But  they  had  particular  things 
they  wanted  to  do  with  it,  so  we  couldn't  complain. 


Different  Office  Locations,  Adding  Staff 


Connors:    But  I  was  thinking  of  the  times  where  we've  moved  also.   We 

were  first  in  the  Extension  building  on  Bancroft,  and  then  we 
moved  up  to  the  corner  of  Bancroft,  right  where  the  Student 
Union  building  now  is.   Right  in  that  little  corner  was  a  shop, 
the  Varsity  Drugstore  and  soda  fountain,  right  at  the  corner  of 
Telegraph  and  Bancroft.   That  was  a  great  place  to  be  because 
we  really  got  a  lot  of  attention  there,  and  people  could  buy 
the  tickets  right  there.   It  was  wonderful.   We  were  a  four- 
person  office. 

Rowland:    So  you  had  a  storefront  office. 


Connors:   Yes.   We  had  four  people  in  the  office,  and  we  had  a  few 

students  who  came  in  and  helped  cashier,  but  everything  else 
was  done  by  the  four  of  us.   It  was  just  great.  We  were  a  very 
congenial  group.   We  had  a  good  time  there. 

Then  they  tore  that  building  down,  and  we  moved  up  to  a 
building  on  Bancroft,  2620  Bancroft.   It  had  been  a  frat  house 
at  one  time.   The  housing  office  was  on  one  side  of  it,  so  they 
put  us  on  the  other  side  of  it,  on  the  main  floor.   We  had  our 
own  fireplace  that  worked,  and  at  Christmas  time  we  had  people 
come  in  and  get  some  hot  wine  or  something  and  sit  in  front  of 
the  fireplace.   It  was  really  very  charming.   We  had  a  little 
separate  office  out  over  the  basement,  which  had  a  tar-paper 
roof.   We  couldn't  stand  on  it;  we  might  ruin  it,  might  go 
through  it.   But  it  was  nice  to  look  at. 

Rowland:    Now,  the  four  people  did  what  in  the  office  at  that  point? 

Connors:    We  all  did  everything,  practically,  because  there  wasn't  anyone 
else  doing  it.   One  was  a  cashier  and  did  all  the  box  office, 
and  she  also  managed  the  ushers  and  people  that  were  going  to 
work  at  the  shows.   The  other  three  of  us--well,  one  did  mostly 
lectures,  and  one  was  my  secretary,  Dorothea.   You  didn't  know 
Dorothea,  did  you? 

Rowland:    No. 

Connors:    She  also  helped  do  whatever  we  were  doing. 

Rowland:    So  Dorothea—what  was  her  last  name? 

Connors:    Jensen.   And  Eleanor  Breed.   She  also  worked  for  the 
chancellor,  before  she  came  to  us. 

Rowland:    And  she  was  the  one  in  charge  of  the  box  office? 

Connors:    No,  she  was  mostly  lectures  and  films.   She  was  the  one  who 
used  to  write  for  the  Chronicle.   [Elinor  Breed]  was  the  EDB 
person  who  wrote  little  lines  of  poetry,  usually  couplets,  that 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page.   I  think  she  was  secretary  to 
Royce  Bryor  on  the  Chronicle.   In  that  capacity,  I  guess,  she'd 
submit  these  little  poems,  and  they'd  be  published  almost  every 
day,  under  EDB.   None  of  us  knew  who  she  was  at  that  time. 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  President  Truman?  One  time 
he  was  being  taken  to  task  because  his  wife  had  a  coat  made 
with  vicuna.   That  was  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  stop 
killing  animals  for  garment  wear.   Politically,  it  was  a  no-no. 
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And  there  was  a  big  hue  and  cry  about  it  in  Washington.   So  her 
little  thing  that  day  was  "Vicuna '11  ruin  ya." 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:    It  was  always  that  kind  of  thing. 

Rowland:    Kind  of  kept  the  mood  light. 

Connors:    Right.   She  was  a  very  good  person  to  work  with.   She  got 

involved  mostly  with  film,  and  we  got  to  doing  a  lot  of  film. 
She  really  took  that  on.   She  and  Travis  got  along  very  well. 
Travis  was  urging  all  these  things  along,  and  she  managed  to 
make  them  work.   She  was  very  good  at  it,  yes. 

Rowland:   Well,  there  were  a  couple  of  chairmen  before  Travis  Bogard 
actually  took  over. 

Connors:  Right. 

Rowland:  Earl  Cheit  for  two  years. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  And  he  came  from  the  chancellor's  office? 

Connors:   Yes.   He  was  a  vice  chancellor,  I  think,  at  that  time.   He  was 
head  of  business  administration. 

Rowland:    Okay,  I  think  that's  right.   And  then  for  one  year  there  were 
two  chairmen  that  year. 

Connors:    Yes,  they  were  trying  to  get  somebody  to  do  it. 

Rowland:   Larry  Moe  and  then  John  Raleigh,  who  had  both  been  on  a 
subcommittee. 

Connors:    Right.   And  the  chancellor  named  him  [Travis  Bogard]  for  this. 
I  guess  one  of  them  didn't  want  to  do  it  for  too  long,  or 
couldn't.   And  they  knew  that  somewhere  they'd  be  involved  with 
Zellerbach,  and  Travis  was  really  the  most  interested  of 
anybody,  so  the  chancellor  finally  appointed  him.   Travis  had 
wanted  to  be  chairman  for  a  long  time.   He  was  just  too 
occupied  with  his  own  stuff. 

Rowland:   And  so  1973  is  when  he  actually  became  the  chairman. 
Connors:    Sounds  about  right. 


Rowland:   But  you  had  already  worked  with  him  as  part  of  the  committee 
for  years  before  that. 

Connors:    Right.   He  had  always  been  the  one  that  was  involved  with  the 
dance  and  the  drama,  and  then  the  films,  so  his  were  really  a 
major  part  of  our  offerings.   He  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  music  except  complain  about  the  things  we  presented 
sometimes. 


Travis  Bogard 


Rowland:  Well,  I  know  a  lot  about  Travis  Bogard. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  He's  had  a  lot  of  opinions  about  music.   I  know  he  was-- 

Connors:  He  was  a  musician  himself. 

Rowland:  --a  musician  and  a  singer. 

Connors:   Right,  so  he  always  had  opinions  about  things,  yes.   He  went  to 
a  lot  of  our  events,  but  he'd  sometimes  walk  out,  too. 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:    Sometimes  he  could  infuriate  me.   He  wouldn't  go  back  and  speak 
to  anybody.  Artists,  I  mean.   No,  he  didn't  want  to  do  that. 

[Interview  3:  July  13,  1998]  it 

Rowland:   At  our  last  meeting—this  is  July  13th,  1998,  and  this  is  our 

third  meeting  with  Betty  Connors,  on  the  Committee  for  Arts  and 
Lectures.   Last  time  we  finished  by  talking  about  the  committee 
chairmen,  and  we  were  about  to  start  talking  about  Travis 
Bogard,  who  became  the  chairman  in  1973.   But  let's  backtrack 
just  a  little  bit  and  see  if  you  can  remember  what  a  committee 
meeting  was  like  in  the  beginning,  when  you  started,  with  the 
smaller  committee  of  eight  members,  faculty  members,  how  the 
programs  were  formed. 

Connors:    I  think  we  did  go  through  some  of  the  names  of  those  people  on 
the  committee,  didn't  we? 


Rowland; 


Yes,  we  did. 


The  Workings  of  the  Early  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures 


Connors:    Yes,  okay.   I  thought  we  did.   The  committee  meetings  were  not 
very  frequent.   It  was  partly  because  the  faculty  who  were  on 
the  committee  were  all  very  busy  and  weren't  terribly 
interested  in  details  or  in  meeting  very  often.   But  Baldwin 
Woods  would  usually  plan  a  luncheon  at  the  Men's  Faculty  Club- 
not  always,  but  frequently  he  did  that.   I  guess  Extension  paid 
for  those. 


Rowland:   Yes. 

Connors:    I  was  always  quite  impressed  being  taken  to  the  Faculty  Club 

for  that.   But  the  meetings  were  not  really  terribly  productive 
in  terms  of  deciding  what  we  were  going  to  do.   They  went  over 
what  we  had  already  done.   I  usually  reported  on  the  events  we 
had  already  had,  what  kinds  of  attendance  we  had,  and  what 
problems  we'd  had.   But  actually,  those  usually  were  handled 
with  the  people  I  worked  with  in  University  Extension,  if  we 
had  problems,  because  they  had  offices  that  dealt  with  budgets 
and  funds  to  be  available  and  special  problems  like  ticket 
selling  that  might  give  us  some  problem,  so  I  dealt  with 
Extension  a  lot  for  that. 

I  went  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Woods,  only 
when  I  needed  some  real  decision  to  be  made  about  something, 
like  something  we  really  couldn't  afford.   They  didn't  want  to 
come  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  we  didn't  have  any  funds.   What 
did  he  think?  And  if  he  would  agree  that  the  funds  were  okay, 
that  we  could  probably  make  it  in  the  long  run,  then  he  would 
make  a  decision—or  his  business  manager  helped  a  lot  with 
that,  too.   That's  Mr.  [Boyd]  Rakestraw. 

Most  of  the  decisions  1  made  or  that  were  made  about 
performers,  I  dealt  with  the  men  on  the  faculty  who  had  been  in 
each  discipline,  like  Mr.  Elkus  always  for  the  music  things, 
and  sometimes  he  would  call  in  another  faculty  member.   If  it 
was  something  about  early  music,  he  didn't  think  he  was  an 
expert  on  that,  so  he  would  talk  with  another  faculty  member 
who  was . 

In  theater  it  was  always  Fred  Harris  and  Travis  Bogard,  who 
was  a  member  of  that  committee.   Finally,  we  had  another  member 
eventually,  another  faculty  member,  and  later  another  student 
member  was  added.   They  dealt  with  whatever  was  offered, 
whether  they  thought  we  should  engage  that  company  or  not  and 
how  much  we  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
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Choosing  the  Artists 


Rowland:    So  the  selection  was  done  more  through  faculty  suggestions  and 
information,  and  then  the  committee  approved  it  "business- 
wise". 

Connors:   Exactly.   And  that  was  the  way  it  was  always  handled  after 
that.   They  had  to  approve  the  idea  that  this  company  was 
worthy  of  presentation  on  the  campus.   They  felt  very  strongly 
this  had  to  be  the  best  that  was  available  in  the  arts.   I 
remember  they  said  many  times  that  our  function  should  be  to 
present  to  every  student,  while  he  was  on  the  campus,  the  best 
practitioners  of  the  art.   That's  in  some  other  material  we 
have,  too.   So  during  the  four  years  of  college,  they  should 
have  access  to  the  best  things. 

It  always  disturbed  Travis  if  we  had  presented  something 
that  wasn't  the  best.   I  can  think  of  one  occasion,  when  we 
booked  an  artist  because  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  music 
department  thought  she  was  great,  or  he  thought  she  ought  to 
be.   It  turned  out  to  be  the  former  wife  of  a  former  classmate 
of  this  faculty  member.   That  was  David  Boyden.   While  he 
didn't  know  anything  about  her,  really,  he  knew  she  was  a 
soprano  and  thought  she  must  be  good.   He  persuaded  us  to  take 
her  on  that  basis.   I  think  we  gave  her  a  very  small  stipend. 
But  she  did  perform.   However,  we  couldn't  sell  tickets.   We 
sold  very  few,  like  maybe  fifty  or  sixty. 

So  we  finally  had  the  concert  in  the  Elkus  room  in  the 
music  department,  not  in  Hertz  Hall,  where  it  was  booked.   We 
had  it  in  this  little  room  that  would  hold  a  hundred  people  or 
so.   It's  a  very  small  room.   And  the  concert  was  dreadful, 
really  dreadful.   David  Boyden  was  there,  as  was  Joe  Kerman 
from  the  music  department  and  Mr.  Coney.   Ahead  of  time, 
knowing  we  needed  to  take  her  out  for  something  to  eat  or  drink 
or  something  after  the  concert,  I  hadn't  found  anybody  who  was 
willing,  but  David  Boyden  said  of  course  he  would  go.   But 
after  the  intermission,  he  went  home,  he  was  so  horrified.   It 
was  so  awful  that  he  said,  as  he  went  out,  "I've  got  to  beg 
off.   And  I  can't  go  to  dinner  or  whatever  afterwards." 

So  I  was  beside  myself  then,  what  to  do  about  this.   So  I 
asked  Joe  Kerman,  and  I've  always  blessed  him  since  then.   He 
said,  "Sure,  I'll  go."  We  went  to  the  Claremont,  I  think,  and 
had  a  drink.   She  didn't  want  anything  to  eat.   She  was 
disturbed  because  it  was  such  a  terrible  audience,  and  nobody 
liked  her,  and  then  half  of  them  had  gone  by  intermission. 
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Rowland:    Did  it  dawn  on  her  that  it  was  anything  to  do  with  her? 

Connors:    I  think  so.   I  think  she  recognized  it.   But  the  next  day  she 
was  picked  up  by  our  driver  to  go  to  the  airport.   She  was 
staying  at  the  Durant  Hotel.   He  picked  her  up,  and  she  had 
just  picked  up  the  newspaper  that  had  just  arrived,  the 
afternoon  paper,  the  Oakland  Tribune.   The  driver  told  us 
afterwards  that  she  took  one  look  at  the  review  and  threw  it 
out  the  window  of  the  car.   So  she  recognized  that  she  wasn't  a 
big  success.   These  things  happen  occasionally. 

One  time  we  had  another  soprano.  Again,  we  only  had  a  very 
small  ticket  sale,  like  maybe  twenty- three?  Something  awful 
like  that.   She  looked  in  through  this  crack  between  the  two 
doors  at  Wheeler,  to  see  the  audience  before  she  went  on  stage. 
The  janitor  took  it  upon  himself  to  be  sort  of  the  host  of 
these  things.   He  always  changed  his  clothes,  wore  a  nice  suit, 
and  was  right  there  to  open  the  door  for  the  artist  to  go  in 
and  let  her  come  out  afterwards. 

So  he  was  standing  there  right  with  her  while  she  was 
looking  through  the  door  and  saw  that  nobody  was  there. 
"There's  nobody  there.   What '11  I  do?"  He  says,  "You'll  go  out 
and  give  the  concert  as  if  it  were  full.   Give  a  real  concert." 
And  she  did.   She  was  not  good  but,  well,  we  tried.   We  always 
tried. 

Rowland:    What  a  wonderful  janitor. 

Connors:    Yes,  he  was  marvelous.   He  was  well  known  as  "Scotty".   And  he 
did  it  for  years.   He  thought  it  was  part  of  his  job.   I'm  sure 
he  didn't  get  paid  for  it,  an  extra  stipend  or  anything.   At 
least  we  didn't  pay  him. 

Rowland:    Yes.   The  show  must  go  on,  though. 


The  Juilliard  Quartet 


Connors:    Yes.   I  don't  know  why  sometimes,  but  we've  said  that  many 

times.   I  don't  know  why  it  should  go  on.   But  when  we  had  the 
Juilliard  Quartet,  they  were  brand  new,  and  we  agreed  to 
present  them  in  a  series  of  four  concerts  during  one  summer. 
They  were  handled  by  an  agent  in  New  York  who  still  handles 
them;  they're  still  with  her.   And  they  were  very  well 
received—even  then  as  now.   We  couldn't  pay  them.   We  offered 
them  a  two  hundred  dollar  guarantee  per  concert  for  four 
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Rowland : 


Connors : 


Rowland : 


Connors : 
Rowland: 


concerts.   This  was  four  artists  and  I  think  they  all  had 
wives,  and  they  all  drove  across  country  with  their  wives  and 
their  children.   They  stayed  in  a  motel  out  in  Orinda.   Had  a 
pool.   They  loved  that.   And  played  these  concerts. 

But  the  professor  at  that  time  who  was  the  music 
representative  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  music  department: 
Joaquin  Nin-Culmell.   He  suggested  for  the  programs  they  should 
do  two  concerts  of  all  twelve-tone  music,  which  they  did.   And, 
of  course,  nobody  came  to  them.   We  had  very  poor  houses  for 
those  two  concerts.   But  the  outside  concerts,  the  first  and 
the  fourth,  had  good  audiences.   But  they  wound  up,  I'm  sure, 
losing  money.   Their  whole  take  on  that  concert  series  was 
eight  hundred  dollars,  and  they  had  to  pay  their  manager,  and 
they  had  to  pay  their  own  costs  to  get  here  and  to  stay  here. 
And  so  it  was  an  embarrassment.   But  they  came  back  many,  many 
times  after  that,  so  it  wasn't  a  total  loss  for  them. 

Well,  it  probably  was  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  play  here  when 
they  were  young. 

Yes,  they  were  very  young,  yes.   But  we  weren't  all  that 
marvelous  a  venue  at  that  time,  either! 

Well,  getting  back  a  little  to  the  committee,  some  of  the 
members  in  the  beginning  were  very  powerful  faculty  members 
who,  in  addition  to  teaching,  I  think,  had  a  great  say  in  the 
run  of  the  university. 

Right. 

One  of  them  is  Professor  Benjamin  Lehman.   Do  you  have  any 
memories  of  him? 


Connors:    I  remember  him  very  well,  but  I  can't  remember  any  particular 
things  that  he  did. 

Rowland:    He  taught  English. 

Connors:   Yes.   I  knew  him  pretty  well,  but  I  don't  remember  any 

particular  things  that  he  was  involved  in.   Professor  Durham, 
too.   He  was  also  an  English  [professor].   He  was  fun  to  be 
with  because  he  was  a  man  of  great  note.   He  knew  a  lot  of 
things  about  a  lot  of  things.   But  I  don't  remember  anything 
specific. 
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The  Role  of  "Secretary"  of  CAL 


Rowland:    Now,  how  did  you  see  yourself  working  with  them?  Here  you 

were,  just  finished  being  a  student  and  quite  young,  and  you 
were  working  with  these  powerful  faculty  members.  And  your 
title  was  secretary. 

Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:    How  did  you  see  yourself  in  working  with  them? 

Connors:    Oh,  I  thought  of  secretary  as  being  the  secretary  who  runs 
everything!   Like  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  something 
[laughs].   I  never  had  any  qualms  about  calling  myself 
secretary.   I  thought  that  was  fine.   But  obviously  I  was  an 
operating  secretary,  which  really  meant  I  was  an  administrative 
secretary  or  whatever. 

Rowland:    Did  you  ever  change  your  title  to  manager? 

Connors:    I  think  toward  the  end  of  my  regime.   I  think  it  was  Travis 

when  he  was  the  chairman,  who  decided  that  it  was  silly  to  keep 
that  secretary  stuff.   Didn't  have  the  same  meaning.   He  said, 
"Change  that."  Before  that  time,  they  wouldn't  permit  us  to 
change  things  like  that.   But  1  remember  when  I  started,  there 
were  specific  titles  that  were  not  allowed  to  be  offered  to 
certain  categories  of  employees,  like  administrator  or  manager. 
They  were  reserved  for  things  like  institutes  or  things  like 
that.   So  there  was  no  chance  of  my  being  called  anything  else. 
And  that  was  all  right  with  me.   I  was  reminded  recently  by  a 
person  with  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  that  our  payroll  title  was 
"Extension  Representative". 

I  also  found  the  papers  when  I  was  first  employed,  and  it 
was  eighty  dollars  a  month,  and  that  was  fine.   It  seemed 
great.  My  husband  was  making  about  the  same,  so  together  we 
managed  to  get  along  all  right. 

Rowland:    It  was  a  good  job. 

Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:    It  was  a  good  salary  then. 

Connors:   Yes.   We  paid  thirty-two  dollars  in  rent,  so  things  could  work 
that  way. 

Rowland:    I  wonder  what  groceries  were  then. 
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Connors:    I  remember  squash  was  three  cents  a  pound  and  a  minute  steak 
was  ten  cents.   That's  one  of  the  things  we  lived  on,  mostly. 
It  had  been  put  through  the  tenderizing  machine,  you  know,  so 
it  was  all  scored  and  "tenderized". 

Rowland:   During  the  time  you  were  in  charge  at  the  Committee  for  Arts 

and  Lectures,  you  saw  it  go  from  being  something  that  was  sort 
of  out  in  the  boondocks  in  Berkeley  to  a  world-class 
organization,  which  everybody  knew  about.   And  you  brought  it 
to  that,  so  you  were  in  charge,  at  the  helm  of  the  ship,  for 
that. 

Connors:   Yes.   Well,  it  was  a  matter  of  when  agents  and  artists  began  to 
know  that  there  was  a  space  here  where  they  could  perform,  they 
would  come  to  us.   I  didn't  have  to  go  to  many  people  to  ask 
them  to  perform.   Most  of  the  agents  or  the  artists, 
themselves --many  artists,  themselves,  came  and  presented 
themselves  or  their  material.   And  then  I  would  submit  it  to 
the  committee  members,  effectively  to  Mr.  Elkus  if  it  was  music 
and  to  Fred  Harris  if  it  was  drama.   And  they  would  suggest 
what  we  should  do  or  not  do. 

There  was  something  else  I  had  just  before  that.   Let's 
stop  for  a  second. 

[tape  interruption) 

Rowland:    Did  you  feel  comfortable  socializing  with  all  of  these  faculty 
members? 


Connors:    Yes,  they  were  all  very  good.   They  didn't  have  any  qualms 
about  inviting  me  to  meetings  or  to  their  houses  when  we'd 
sometimes  have  a  meeting  at  their  house  or  they  had  me  for 
dinner.   They  frequently  did.   I  knew  them  all  pretty  well,  and 
enjoyed  that  very  much.   They  were  pleasant  to  be  with.   Joe 
liked  it,  too.   He  enjoyed  them.   They  were  bright  and 
interesting,  and  it  was  fun  to  be  with  them,  yes. 

[tape  interruption] 

Connors:    One  of  the  things  I  recall  very  well  was,  since  I  was  still  a 
student  in  the  music  department  when  I  started  working  for 
Extension,  I  was  also  teaching  a  class  as  a  substitute  for  a 
professor  who  was  ill  one  quarter.   Three  of  us  women,  students 
each  took  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  class  and  taught  it  for 
that  quarter. 

Rowland:    What  class  was  it? 
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Connors:    It  was  ear  training.   It  was  fun  to  do.   This  person  used 

Solfege.   I  didn't  really  know  Solfege.   I  knew  "movable  do", 
which  I  was  taught,  and  I  could  get  along  fine  with  that.   But 
I  made  myself  do  Solfege,  too.   And  we  managed. 

Then  it  was  the  following  year  that  I  graduated,  so  then  I 
had  some  time  when  I  was  a  student  and  I  was  also  a  teacher, 
and  I  was  also  working  for  Extension  for  a  year  at  that  time. 
I  had  to  take  time  out  to  play  in  the  orchestra  for  graduation 
when  I  graduated.   I  took  time  off  from  my  work  and  went  up  to 
the  stadium--!  guess  it  was  the  Greek  Theatre  that  year—and 
played  in  the  orchestra.  When  they  asked  for  "all  those 
graduating,  please  stand, "--because  they  didn't  have  us  go  up 
on  the  stage  like  they  sometimes  do--we  all  stood,  and  half  of 
us  in  the  orchestra,  practically—it  seemed  to  me—were 
graduating.   That  was  our  graduation. 

Rowland:    When  you  were  a  music  student,  did  you  think  of  becoming  a 
music  teacher? 

Connors:  No,  no,  not  at  all.  I  had  years  ago  wanted  to  be  a  conductor, 
and  I  did  take  conducting  in  the  department,  but  I  didn't  have 
the  stamina  for  that.  You  needed  to  be  strong  and  virile,  and 
I  wasn't  up  to  that. 

Rowland:    The  drum  major. 
Connors:    Yes. 


The  Effect  of  the  Loyalty  Oath  and  the  McCarthy  Era  on  Cal 


Rowland: 


Connors : 
Rowland: 

Connors ; 


One  thing  you  mentioned  last  time  was  that  when  you  would  put 
out  a  poster  for  an  event,  you  had  to  have  it  approved  by  the 
president's  office,  and  there  was  a  certain  time  when  the 
president's  secretary  would  not  allow  you  to  print  anything  in 
red  because  it  was  during  the  McCarthy  era  in  1949,  and  "red" 
equated  with  Communism. 

Right. 

During  that  time  was  when  they  had  the  loyalty  oath.   Do  you 
remember  how  that  affected  anyone  you  knew  on  the  faculty  and 
how  it  affected  programming? 


It  affected  all  of  us. 
were  professors  or  not, 


I  think  we  all  had  to  sign,  whether  we 
I  think  most  of  us  signed.   There  was 
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Rowland : 


a  lot  of  hesitancy,  but  all  of  us  who  wanted  to  stay  on  campus 
--whether  we  wanted  to  sign  such  an  oath  or  not --had  to  sign. 
But  it  was  most  important  with  the  faculty,  especially  the 
higher-ranked  faculty.   Jerzy  Neyman  was  one,  I'm  pretty  sure, 
who  was  involved  with  that.   He  was  on  the  committee  for  a 
while.   I  don't  remember  all  the  rest  of  them.   But  we  lost 
many  faculty  members,  many  stars  of  our  campus,  who  left 
because  of  that.   It  was  very  effective. 

Do  you  remember  in  committee  meetings  that  certain  drama 
productions  you  might  have  put  on,  you  decided  not  to  because 
of  that? 


Connors:   No,  no. 

Rowland:    Or  any  performers? 

Connors:    I  can't  think  of  any  performers  that  we  didn't  have.   By  that 
time,  Paul  Robeson  was  long  gone,  I  think.   He  would  have  been 
a  sure  blackball  those  days.   The  tap  dancer,  Adler?  Larry 
Adler,  I  think  his  name  was.   He  was  a  famous  harmonica  and  tap 
dancer  who  was  put  on  the  black  list  and  couldn't  perform.   But 
there  were  many  like  that.   Not  black-balled  by  us,  mind  you. 
And,  of  course,  the  people  were  on  the  black  list  from 
Hollywood.   That  didn't  really  affect  us  because  we  didn't  have 
that  kind  of  operation,  at  that  time,  anyway.   We  weren't  doing 
that  much  in  the  way  of  films. 

Rowland:    So  Paul  Robeson  was  on  the  black  list. 

Connors:    Oh,  yes.   Not  of  ours!   We  didn't  have  a  black  list.   He  went 
to  Russia  and  stayed  there  because  he  couldn't  live  or  work 
here. 

Rowland:    Did  he  actually  perform  on  the  campus  at  any  time? 

Connors:    I  don't  think  so.   I  can't  remember  his  performing  here.   Most 
of  us  heard  him  in  San  Francisco,  in  Othello,  the  play,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  in  a  singing  capacity. 

Rowland:    I  remember  the  word  I  was  going  to  ask  you.   It's  role  model. 
I  think  you  were  a  role  model  in  a  way  to  many  people  who,  as 
feminism  became  stronger- 
Connors:    It  was  strange.   In  the  other  campuses  of  UC,  almost  all  of 

them  were  women,  the  ones  that  I  knew.  We  all  knew  each  other 
well  because  we  met  lots  of  times  together,  and  they  were  all 
women  that  I  can  think  of,  but  one.   Surprising.   It  was 
thought  of  as  secretaries.   That's  why,  I  suppose.   Since  they 
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were  secretarial  status,  which  in  those  days  was  not  that  high. 

It's  probably  what  I  said  about  not  being- 
Rowland:    Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Connors:    Yes  [laughs]. 

Rowland:    You  became  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  arts  management 

organization  or  administration.   Of  course,  at  that  time  there 
was  no  training  for  it  in  colleges,  which  there  is  today. 

Connors:    Right,  right. 


Working  with  Artists'  Managers 


Rowland:    I  think  many  people  looked  to  you,  of  course,  as  a  prime 

example  of  someone  who  did  the  job  extremely  well.   Wt  laven't 


Connors: 


gotten  over  to  that  side,  the  business  side,  where  you 
working  with  artist  managers.   I  know  you  mentioned  that  you 
got  in  contact  with  all  of  them  in  1945,  and  they  started  to 
respond  right  away.   But  let's  talk  a  little  about  negotiations 
and  some  of  the  artist  managers  that  you  remember,  who  were 
your  friends. 

When  I  first  started,  artists'  agents  started  coming  to  us.   It 
was  a  big  trip  for  them.   It  was  before  the  airlines  were  so 
frequently  coming  out  this  way.   They  had  to  take  a  three-  or 
four-day  journey  across  country  on  the  train,  but  they  did.   I 
remember  particularly  Colbert  Management,  of  course  Columbia 
Artists,  Hurok  Artists--before  Sol  Hurok  became  his  own  agency, 
he  was  part  of  another  agency  called  something  else,  which  I'll 
think  of  later.   They  had  offices—he  did--in  Los  Angeles,  too, 
so  he  could  come  out  more  easily,  and  he  did  several  times.   He 
always  was  a  real  powerhouse.   He  had  all  the  things  you  must 
have.   If  he  presented  them,  they  were  obviously  the  best,  and 
you  had  to  believe  that.   But  they  always  would  come  and  take 
you  out  to  lunch  or  to  dinner  or  something  like  that. 

I  knew  many  of  them  quite  well;  one  was  Mrs.  Dispeker,  Thea 
Dispeker,  who  still  operates.   She's  ninety-some  years  old. 
She  still  goes  to  her  office  every  day.   She  and  her  husband 
used  to  come  out  here  and  stay  in  a  hotel  in  San  Francisco  and, 
I  suppose,  met  with  the  opera  people  and  the  symphony  and  with 
me.   I  always  took  them  to  lunch.   I  remember  one  time  taking 
them  over  to  Sausalito,  to  the  Spinnaker  Restaurant  there. 
They  were  thrilled  with  it.   They  loved  it  out  on  the  water. 
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Rowland: 


Connors : 


He  asked  the  waitress,  "What's  fresh  today?"  And  she  said, 
"Nothing."  Well,  he  just  went  into  hysterics.   He  just  thought 
that  was  the  funniest  answer  he  had  ever  heard.   What  she  meant 
was  that  it  was  all  frozen.   There  wasn't  anything  fresh  that 
day.   But  he  liked  it,  apparently.   The  next  year,  they  came.  I 
said,  "Where  would  you  like  to  eat?"   "The  same  place  where  we 
went  last  time,  where  they  don't  have  any  fresh  food." 


[laughs]   Where  they  don't  have  any  fresh  food! 
Mariedi  Anders,  who  lived  in  San  Francisco. 


I  remember 


Yes.   She  first  came  to  me  to  see  if  I  would  help  her  [coughs] 
present  Jan  Popper  with  his  production  of  The  Secret  Marriage. 
He  had  done  it  for  us  on  the  campus ,  and  she  wanted  him  to  do 
it  in  San  Francisco,  and  she  wanted  to  promote  it.   So  she 
called  me  frequently  to  say  what  could  I  do  to  help  her.   I 
said,  "I  can't  do  anything.   I'm  busy  with  a  program  of  my  own. 
I  can't  possibly  help  you  do  that."   "Well,  you  could  help  me 
advertise  it."   "No,  that's  what  I  can't  do.   I  don't  have  that 
kind  of  time." 

She  was  not  in  the  business  at  all.   She  wanted  to  start 
from  scratch,  but  she  wanted  me  to  do  it.   I  said,  "I  just 
can't.   I  have  no  time  for  that."  So  then  she  did  it,  and  I 
guess  it  went  all  right  for  her  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
They  did  it  I  think  in  the  Curran  Theater.   Then  she  came  over 
to  see  me  one  day  and  took  me  to  lunch,  I  remember,  and  wanted 
my  advice  on  whether  she  should  start  a  business,  being  a 
manager,  an  artist  manager.   I  said,  "Oh,  no.   That  would  be 
just  foolish.   That  would  be  the  worst  job  in  the  world. 
Everybody  will  hate  you.   They  won't  answer  your  telephone 
calls.   You'll  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  everybody. 
You'll  just  hate  it."  Of  course,  she  went  into  business,  and 
she's  became  a  big  success.   She  still  tells  people,  "She's  the 
one  who  told  me  not  to  do  this."  I  see  her  every  once  in  a 
while . 

Another  agent  like  that  was  Kazuko  Hillyer.   She  was  the 
wife  of  the  violist  of  the  Juilliard  Quartet,  so  they  were 
frequently  out  here  for  concerts,  and  she  always  travelled  with 
them- -or  most  of  the  time.  And  this  time  she  asked  me  to  meet 
her  in  San  Francisco  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  a  hotel.   I  was 
really  furious.   I  didn't  want  to  give  that  time  up.   It  was 
the  only  time  I  had  to  do  laundry  and  shopping  and  get  the 
things  ready  for  the  next  week. 

But  she  said,  "Please  come,"  and  so  I  thought  I'd  better  do 
it.   And  so  I  went  to  her.   It  turns  out  she  wanted  to  go  into 
business,  too.   She  thought  she'd  be  an  artist  manager,  and  I 
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gave  her  the  same  spiel  I  had  given  Mariedi,  but  she  went  right 
ahead  and  did  it  and  became  a  big  success. 

Rowland:    [laughs]   That  must  be  the  recipe,  then. 

Connors:    Exactly.   I  tried  to  tell  them,  you  know?  This  is  the  last 

person  to  ask.   I  had  the  worst  advice  you  could  imagine.   But 
she  finally  went  bankrupt,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   She 
overextended  herself  trying  to  buy  a  theater  in  New  York  and 
present  dance  companies  there,  and  it  was  much  too  expensive  to 
do,  to  renovate  a  theater  and  all  that. 

Rowland:    1  remember  she  was  still  an  artist  manager  when  I  was  working 
for  you. 

Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:    Well,  I  remember  Mel  Kaplan,  too. 

Connors:   Yes.   He  came  out  several  times  with  different  groups.   He  had 
several  groups  under  his  management,  including  some  that  he 
played  in  himself. 

Rowland:    He  was  a  clarinetist. 

Connors:   Oboe.   And  his  wife  was  a  violist  and  an  alto,  so  she  sang  in 
some  of  the  things  that  had  singers.   She  played  in  the  things 
that  had  instruments.   They  are  a  very  nice  couple.   One  year 
they  came  out  and  stayed  in  a  house  of  friends  of  mine  that 
they  were  leaving  for  the  summer,  so  they  had  the  whole  week 
there  in  the  house.   They  had  a  son  who  was  maybe  two  or  three 
years  old,  so  it  was  just  ideal  for  them  to  have  this  house. 
It  was  the  Grossmans'  house,  on  the  hillside. 

Another  time  they  came  out--I  guess  a  couple  of  more  times 
— and  they  stayed  with  Joe  and  me  and  that  was  when  we  had  the 
house  on  Sunnyhills  Road-- just  the  two  of  them  at  that  time. 
So  it  was  a  friendly  relationship  we  had  with  them.   I  always 
had  dinner  or  something  with  them  in  New  York.   They  lived  in 
New  York  at  that  time.   They  now  live  in  Vermont.   1  just  saw 
them  recently.   They  were  here  on  the  way  through  to  Australia, 
so  we  had  dinner  together  and  sort  of  caught  up  on  old  times. 

I  knew  a  lot  of  people  like  that. 
Rowland:    Is  he  retired  now? 

Connors:   No,  no.   Busy  as  ever.   They're  running  a  Vermont  festival  of 
music  every  summer,  and  they're  busy  all  the  time. 
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Rowland:    Does  he  still  play  the  oboe? 
Connors:    Oh,  yes,  all  the  time. 

Rowland:    That's  great.   I  remember  your  house  on  Sunnyhills  Road.   That 
was  such  a  beautiful,  gracious  house. 

Connors:    It  was  a  great  house. 
Rowland:   Wonderful  for  entertaining. 

Connors:    There  were  always  problems  with  that  because  I  wanted  to 

entertain  and  so  I  did  a  lot,  but  it  was  always  a  matter  of 
getting  things  ahead  of  time,  getting  them  all  ready,  and  then 
having  the  mess  afterwards  and  having  to  be  at  work  the 
following  morning,  and  getting  Joe  up,  too,  to  get  him  to  work. 
He  had  to  have  breakfast  and  all  that,  so  it  was  always  a 
hassle. 

Rowland:    I  remember  your  telling  me  about  one  party  you  gave  where  it 

was  Thanksgiving  or  you  were  doing  a  turkey  and  grease  spilled 
on  the  kitchen  floor. 

Connors:    I'd  forgotten  that,  fortunately.   It  comes  back  to  me  a  little 
bit.   I  don't  want  to  remember  it  [laughs].   I  don't  remember 
that! 

Rowland:    Okay.   It  does  sound  like  one  of  the  most  hairy  dinner  parties 
you  could  have  given,  but  you  managed.   You  changed  your  dress, 
I  remember. 

Connors:    I'd  have  to.   I  remember  one  Thanksgiving--!  can't  remember  all 
of  them—but  I  had  two  big  tables  in  the  dining  room.   It  was  a 
little  bit  crowded,  but  it  was  okay.   We  had  maybe  fourteen 
people.   It  was  a  family  dinner.   Anyway,  my  cousin  was  there 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  cut  the  turkey.   He  said,  "Where's 
the  turkey  for  that  table?" 

Rowland :    [ laughs ] 

Connors:    It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  maybe  one  turkey  wasn't 

enough.  But  we  managed.  I  don't  remember  that  we  ran  short  of 
anything.  But  I  was  always  horrified  with  not  enough  turkey  to 
go  around. 

Rowland:    I  remember  when  you  built  a  new  kitchen  and  it  was  absolutely 
state  of  the  art. 

Connors:    Pretty  good,  yes. 
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Rowland:   There  was  one  man  who  used  to  come  as  the  Columbia  Artists 
manager.   His  name  was  Bob  Kay.   He  was  the  West  Coast 
representative . 

Connors:    Yes,  I  do  know  him. 

Rowland:   You  always  went  to  Kip's  Hamburgers  when  he  was  here. 

Connors:   That's  right.   He  loved  hamburgers.   And  he  had  gone  to  school 
at  Cal,  so  he  remembered  Kip's  very  well,  so  we  always  went 
there.   I  know  him  well.   He's  a  very  nice  guy.  And  he's  still 
there,  still  in  Los  Angeles,  and  still  represents  Columbia. 

Rowland:   Naturally,  being  friendly  with  everyone  was  a  wonderful 
business  relationship. 

Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:    But  did  you  ever  feel  pressure  to  present  people- 
Connors:   Oh,  yes,  sometimes.   Sometimes  they  would  put  on  the  pressure, 
and  I  would  just  have  to  say,  "The  committee  wouldn't  agree  to 
that."   I  always  had  the  committee  to  fall  back  on,  as  an 
excuse.   I  said,  "No,  they  won't  agree."   It  was  true.   I  never 
turned  somebody  down-- 

Rowland:    You  had  the  committee. 

Connors:    Yes,  yes.   I  said,  "No,  they  just  won't  take  it."   I  remember 
one  time  that  went  sort  of  foul  because  the  woman  who  ran  the 
concert  series  at  UCLA,  Frances  Inglis,  called  me  about  a  dance 
company,  and  it  was  one  that  we  had  thought  about  having,  too. 
But  David  Wood,  chairman  of  our  dance  subcommittee,  had  said 
no,  they  really  weren't  good  enough;  they'll  come  eventually, 
but  they're  not  good  enough  now.   So  I  told  her  that.   And  the 
first  thing  we  knew,  that  company's  manager  was  on  the  phone, 
and  he  talked  to  the  artists,  themselves,  and  told  them  that. 
Of  course,  they  took  it  right  back  to  David  Wood,  who  knew  the 
company's  director.   They  thought  that  he  was  the  one  who  had 
said  that.   They  were  furious,  and  he  was  furious. 

He  and  Travis  Bogard  came  over  to  my  office,  both  breathing 
fire,  and  said,  "What  did  you  say  to  them?"  I  said,  "Well,  I 
just  said  that  to  Frances.   She  wouldn't  have  told  it  to  the 
artists,  surely."  So  right  while  they  were  there,  they  called 
up  Frances--!  called  her,  and  then  they  listened  to  her  talk. 
She  said,  "I  probably  did  say  it.   I  probably  did."   So  I  never 
did  know  what  came  of  it,  but  it  calmed  David  down  a  little  bit 
to  know  that  I  hadn't  told  the  artists  that.   It  wasn't  the 
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manager's  responsibility  to  pass  it  on.  That  was  a  very  funny 
manager,  too--Sheldon  Soffer.  But  he  did  some  strange  things. 
He  was  the  one  who  brought  the  Trockaderos  [Ballet]  to  us. 

Rowland:   Oh,  they  were  wonderful. 


The  Ballet  Trockadero 


Connors:   Yes.   But  that's  another  very  strange  incident  of  how  we  got 
them.   He  had  been  pushing  them  for  a  long  time.   David  knew 
about  them.   He  had  read  about  them  in  the  New  Yorker,  too. 
They  had  a  big  article  in  the  New  Yorker.  We  all  were 
intrigued  with  them.   But  David  knew  about  them,  who  they  were 
and  what  they  did,  so  he  approved  before  I  even  went  to  New 
York  that  we  should  do  them. 

So  I  told  Sheldon  this,  that  I  thought  we  would  take  them, 
probably.   He  arranged  a  performance  in  a  hotel  that  had  a 
little  ballroom  and  invited  the  people  from  the  annual 
presenters'  meetings  that  were  going  on  to  come,  and  maybe 
fifty  people  came  to  see  this  performance.   It  was  a  funny 
performance.   It  was  so  funny.  A  few  of  us  started  laughing, 
and  nobody  else  was  laughing.   They  thought  it  was  a  serious 
performance.   But  Joe  and  I  laughed  and  then-- 

ff 

Connors:    The  whole  audience  was  really  laughing  and  having  a  good  time. 
And  then  they  brought  in  tables  and  covered  them  with  lavender 
sheets,  which  people  in  the  office  told  me  they  had  stolen  from 
his  apartment,  Sheldon's  apartment.   So  they  had  all  this  place 
covered  with  lavender.  And  champagne.   It  was  quite  a  thing. 
And  then  everybody  booked  them.  They  got  to  be  the  rage  of  the 
West  Coast. 

Rowland:  I  thought  they  were  wonderful. 

Connors:  They  were  so  funny. 

Rowland:  They  had  the  freedom  of  making  mistakes,  and  no  one  would  care. 

Connors:  No,  you  would  like  it! 

Rowland:  I  know. 
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Connors:    They're  going  to  come  again  this  year,  and  I  already  have 
tickets  for  them. 

Rowland:    Oh,  they're  coming? 
Connors:   Yes,  to  Berkeley. 

[tape  interruption] 


National  Alliances  of  Concert  Managers 


Rowland:    Do  you  remember  when  the  big  group  meetings  started,  the  big 
groups  meetings,  when  all  the  artist  managers  and  then  the 
administrators  on  campuses  got  together  in  New  York?  And  then 
there  was  one,  the  Western  Alliance,  too. 

Connors:    The  first  one,  organized  in  1948,  was  called  NACM  [National 
Association  of  Concert  Managers].  And  that  was  general 
managers,  concert  managers  who  presented  events,  not  only  on 
campuses  but  wherever  they  were.   Lots  of  them  were  local 
impresarios  giving  concerts  like  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
they  are  very  active. 

That  group  had  trouble  because  the  people  who  were 
independent  impresarios  resented  the  college  people  who  had 
college  support  and  didn't  have  to  make  their  living  doing 
that.   When  they  started  giving  prizes  for  people  who  had  the 
best-looking  programs  or  the  best-looking  posters,  these 
independent  impresarios  again  complained  because  they  didn't 
have  the  money  to  put  into  fancy  posters  and  fancy  programs. 

So  they  finally  split  up.   There  were  such  hard  feelings 
between  them.   They  just  divided  up.   I  came  the  second  year, 
when  they  had  just  divided.   The  second  group  was  the  new 
college  group,  and  it  was  called  ACUCM,  Association  of  College 
and  University  Concert  Managers- -something  like  that.   They're 
about  to  have  their  fiftieth  anniversary,  I  think.   So  that's 
when  I  started  going,  that  second  year.   That  was  because  Mr. 
Coney,  who  had  been  the  librarian  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin,  wrote  to  his  colleagues  there  and  asked  them  what  they 
knew  about  this  group,  and  somebody  wrote  back  to  him  and  told 
him,  "1  think  you  should  go  to  both  of  them,"  both 
associations.   So  Coney  said,  "You  go  to  both  of  them."   So  I 
did,  and  I  did  ever  since,  practically. 

Rowland:    They  were  both  in  New  York? 
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Connors:   Yes,  and  they  met  consecutively,  so  you  didn't  waste  any  time. 
I  remember  the  first  one  we  went  to.   The  second  group  was 
meeting  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  so  we  got  rooms  at  the  Plaza  Hotel 
at  a  special  rate.   They  were  not  the  fancy  rooms,  but  they 
were  okay.   The  snow  came  in  at  night,  if  you  left  your  window 
open  at  all.   I'll  never  forget  their  calling  us  in  the  morning 
and  saying,  "It's  seven  o'clock.   The  temperature  is  seventeen 
degrees."  What  a  horrible  thing  to  wake  up  to! 

Rowland:    Especially  from  California. 

Connors:    Especially  when  you  see  snow  on  your  window! 

Rowland:    I'm  sure  you  had  to  take  your  fur  coat. 

Connors:    I  didn't  have  any  fur  coats  or  even  any  fake  fur  coats.   But  I 
had  a  friend  who  met  us  at  the  airport,  she  and  her  husband, 
and  she  insisted  I  must  take  one  of  her  fur  coats.   She  had 
two.   So  I  wore  her  fur  coat  all  the  time  I  was  there.   I  was 
glad  to  have  it,  I  must  say. 

Rowland:    And  I'm  sure  you  looked  elegant. 
Connors:    Oh,  I  managed  to  get  by. 

Rowland:    Did  you  feel,  because  you  were  dealing  with  New  York  managers 
and  faculty  members,  that  your  wardrobe  was  especially 
important  to  you? 

Connors:   Yes,  it  was,  very  much.   I  couldn't  afford  a  fancy  wardrobe, 

but  I  was  trying  to  find  something  all  the  time.   And  I  got  to 
be  a  shopper,  which  I've  kind  of  gotten  out  of  recently.   I 
just  don't  have  the  energy  and  time  to  do  it  now.   But  I 
thought  clothes  were  kind  of  important.   I  heard  afterwards- 
long  after  I  was  doing  this—that  one  of  the  women  who  ran 
concert  series  in  southern  California  included  the  cost  of  her 
dresses  in  her  income  tax,  and  she  got  a  gown  for  every 
performance  she  presented.   She  didn't  do  an  awful  lot,  but  she 
did  a  lot  of  fancy  dressing. 

Rowland:  I  can  remember  the  concerts  at  Zellerbach  Hall,  where  you  would 
be  in  the  lobby  before  the  concert  started.  Many  people  wanted 
to  talk  to  you. 

Connors:   You  had  to  be  dressed. 

Rowland:    And  look  like  you  were  the  manager. 

Connors:    Yes. 
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Rowland:   Which  you  always  did. 

Connors:   Well,  for  one  thing,  we  didn't  wear  pants  to  the  job.   In  fact, 
I  remember  the  first  person  who  came  in,  one  of  the  girls  in 
the  office,  in  the  cashier's  department,  came  in  to  see  me  and 
said,  "Would  you  mind  if  we  wore  pants  to  the  office?  We  would 
always  wear  pant  suits,  of  course."  I  said  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  it  was  all  right.   I  just  wanted  them  to  look  neat 
and  presentable  to  the  public.   So  then  they  started  wearing 
them,  and  then  the  first  thing  you  knew,  they  were  in  dungarees 
and  God  knows  what . 

Rowland:    Yes. 

Connors:    One  of  my  friends,  Ruth  Felt  of  San  Francisco,  told  me  that  one 
of  the  girls  came  into  her  office  and  asked  if  they  could  have 
a  "dress-down  Friday"  thing  for  their  office.   Ruth  said,  "How 
would  you  dress  down?  Come  barefoot?"   [laughs]   Her 
implication  was  that  they  were  already  so  dressed  down  every 
day,  that  what's  to  do  more  than  that?   [laughs]   Very  wise 
comment . 


Western  Alliance 


Rowland:    Now,  the  organization  called  Western  Alliance  was  to  kind  of 
band  together  to  bring  artists  across  the  Rockies  at  the  same 
time? 

Connors:    Right.   When  we  decided  to  have  that,  it  was  Jerry  Willis  who 
was  at  Caltech  and  ran  the  concert  series  there,  and  I, 
together.   He  first  called  a  lot  of  people  together  down  there, 
and  we  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  and  met  at  the  airport  and 
decided  it  would  be  wise  to  have  an  organization  of  some  kind 
if  we  could  manage  it.   Somehow  I  got  elected  president  of  that 
group.   It  has  had  many  names;  the  currect  one  is  the  Western 
Alliance  of  Arts  Administrators. 


We  had  the  next  meeting  in  Berkeley  and  invited  every 
university—we  were  being  very  snooty  about  this  —  they  had  to 
be  four-year  colleges;  there  couldn't  be  any  of  these  two-year 
community  college  things,  they  had  to  be  four-year  colleges. 
We  invited  them  from  every  one  of  the  western  states,  from  the 
Rockies  over.   A  lot  of  people  came  from  Utah,  from  Washington 
--it  was  really  amazing  to  me—Nevada,  and  of  course  all  of 
California.   So  we  had  a  good,  big  meeting.   While  we  were  at 
that  meeting,  talking  about  what  we  should  be  doing  as  a  group, 
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Jerry  suggested—he  always  was  full  of  ideas—suggested  we 
should  ask  the  artists'  managers  to  come  and  talk  to  us. 

See,  if  they'd  come,  they  wouldn't  have  to  come  and  try  to 
see  every  one  of  us  independently.   If  we  let  them  come  and 
talk  to  us  as  a  group,  they  would  come.   We  said,  "Are  you 
sure?"   "Well,  I'll  get  them  to  come.   I'll  write  to  them."   Or 
call  them  or  whatever.   He  was  always  a  go-getter.  And  he  did. 

And  so  we  had  the  next  meeting,  a  month  later,  in  San 
Francisco.   The  people  came  back  who  were  there  the  month 
before.   And  the  agents  all  came,  a  whole  group  of  agents. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  it.   In  fact,  while  we  were  there  at 
that  meeting,  Jerry  also  said,  "We  ought  to  have  a  little  bit 
of  entertainment,"  so  he  persuaded  the  agent  for  Columbia,  Herb 
Fox,  to  have  a  cocktail  party  for  the  people  afterwards  and 
Jerry  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  ask  everybody  who  was 
there,  not  just  the  college  people,  but  he  should  also  include 
all  the  agents  who  were  there. 

Well,  he  rebelled  at  that  at  first,  but  finally  he  agreed, 
and  that  was  the  beginning  of  having  this  thing  always  open  to 
everybody.   Everybody  could  come  to  all  the  entertainment, 
until  it  got  to  be  so  expensive  that  they  couldn't  afford  to 
offer  it  free,  so  then  they  started  charging  agents  who  wanted 
to  come  to  other  agents'  parties.   They  would  pay  whatever  the 
cost  was,  and  it  was  always  spelled  out  ahead  of  time.   And  a 
lot  of  them  always  came  to  everybody  else's  parties.   It  was 
great  fun. 

They  were  grand  parties. 

They  really  were  nice,  yes. 

I  went  once  to  Monterey.   They  had  them  in  wonderful  places. 

Is  that  where  they  took  over  the  Cannery? 

Yes. 

That  was  Sheldon  Soffer. 

You  could  make  your  own  ice  cream  sundaes . 

Ice  cream  sundaes,  yes. 

And  play  all  the  games. 
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Connors:  Yes,  and  ride  on  the  merry-go-round  and  all  that.  But  that  was 
Sheldon  Soffer,  the  same  one  that  did  Trockadero.  He  did  that. 
He  did  all  those  funny  things. 

Rowland:   And  I  remember  the  one  time  I  went  to  New  York  with  you.   We 
were  really  treated  so  beautifully. 

Connors:    Yes,  it's  amazing.   They  would  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Rowland:  But  it  was  probably  worth  it  to  them,  to  have  everyone  together 
at  one  time. 

Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:    So  much  information  could  come  out. 

Connors:    Right.   That  association,  the  Western  Alliance,  is  now  a  very  big 
organization,  which  meets  every  September  and  really  gets  a  jump 
on  the  New  York  meetings,  which  are  in  December  and  January. 

[Interview  4:  July  21,  1998]  l# 

Rowland:    Betty,  last  time  we  talked  a  lot  about  different  artist 

managers  that  you  had  dealings  with  and  memories  you  had  of 
certain  ones.   I  would  like  to  know  a  little  about  the 
collaboration  that  you  had  with  other  campuses  of  the  nine 
campuses,  called  ICE. 


Sol  Hurok 


Connors:   A  number  of  the  managers  that  we  dealt  with,  agents—who  hate 
to  be  called  agents;  they  like  to  be  called  artist  managers- 
one  of  them  was—I  can't  think  of  his  name,  a  famous  one— 
Hurok,  Sol  Hurok,  who  finally,  after  many  years  of  working  with 
other  agents,  established  his  own  management  offices  in  New 
York.   I  think  it  was  the  first  time  I  went  to  New  York  on 
those  conventions.   He  sent  word  to  me  that  he'd  like  to  have 
me  come  to  his  office  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.   I  was 
flabbergasted.   I  didn't  know  why  in  the  world  he  should  want 
me  to  come  to  his  office. 

But  I  remember  I  had  dressed  pretty  well  for  that  whole 
occasion.   I  had  some  fancy  dresses  to  wear.   So  maybe  he  saw 
this  babe  in  a  fancy  dress;  I  should  come  and  meet  him  or 
something.   Anyway,  I  got  there,  and  he  didn't  really  have 
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anything  to  say.   Just  wanted  to  say  how  glad  he  was  that  I  had 
come  and  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  great  future  together  in 
this  business.   He  said,  "If  you  ever  come  to  New  York  and  need 
anything—if  you  need  a  hotel  room,  if  you  need  anything,  well, 
you  just  let  me  know.   We'll  take  care  of  you  anytime  you 
come . " 

I  never  did  know  why  he  really  wanted  me  to  come  to  his 
office.   It  was  a  big  effort  for  me  to  get  out  there  and  meet 
him  at  his  office  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  nine 
o'clock,  whatever  it  was.   But  it  was  strange. 

Rowland:    Just  to  establish  rapport. 

Connors:    I  guess. 

Rowland:    Did  you  ever  take  him  up  on  his  offer? 

Connors:    No,  no,  no!   Indeed  not.   He  was  a  great  host.   Every  year  when 
they  had  these  conventions—you  started  out  with  the  older 
group,  the  concert  and  business  group.   He  always  gave  a  big 
fancy  formal  dinner  for  them  in  one  of  the  major  hotels—very 
elaborate.   He  served  all  kinds  of  courses.   He  had  artists  who 
were  entertaining  during  the  meal  and  after.   He  served  brandy 
afterwards  and  cigars ,  the  whole  works .   He  really  went  all  out 
for  it.   He  did  it  every  year  we  came.   He  gave  this  big  fancy 
affair. 

One  time  he  had  very  bad  entertainment.   I  don't  know  where 
he  got  it,  and  his  office  didn't  know  where  he  got  it.   But  it 
was  something  that  we  all  thought  was  so  terrible.   I  remember 
one  of  his  agents  was  sitting  at  the  table  with  me  and  said, 
"And  he'll  wonder  why  we  can't  sell  an  artist  to  these  people. 
This  is  a  sample  of  what  we  have  to  offer  to  them."  He  was  so 
embarrassed.   The  Hurok  representatives  were  all  cowering.   But 
Hurok  thought  it  was  great. 

Rowland:   Was  it  a  dance  group? 

Connors:    It  was  a  singer.   She  was  sort  of  a  folk  singer  but  not  really. 
She  was  really  awful.   And  then  some  of  the  men  in  the  group 
put  napkins  around  their  necks  and  came  in,  carrying  candles, 
doing  a  parody  of  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys. 

Rowland :    [ laughs ] 

Connors:   And  they  sang  a  song  that  they  had  written  as  a  parody  of 

something.   It  was  very  funny  and  very  well  done.   I  think  of 
them  in  terms  of  people  like  Pat  Hayes,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
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Washington  concert  establishment  there  and  still  is.  Well,  he 
just  died  recently,  but  he  was  until  just  recently.  And  a  very 
big  power  in  the  concert  business.  He  was  one  of  them,  I 
remember,  who  had  this  thing  going.   It  was  lots  of  fun  in 
those  days. 

Mrs.  [Ann]  Colbert  was  another  one  who  had  a  big 
establishment,  a  big  office  and  lots  of  people  in  it.   One  year 
several  people  came  from  our  California  campuses  who  didn't 
know  any  of  the  agents,  so  several  of  us  went  around--!  took 
them- -I  remember  Ben  Patterson  was  from  San  Diego  and  Pearl 
Letz  was  at  Riverside  at  that  time.   I  don't  remember  who  else 
was  with  us,  but  several  others.  Went  into  these  offices,  and 
Mrs.  Colbert  was  one.   She  remembered  it  many  years  afterwards. 
We  came  in  and  said,  "We're  the  delegation  from  California. 
We've  come  to  tell  you  that  we  want  to  buy  artists."   She  said, 
"It  was  the  best  words  I  had  heard  for  years."  We  came  in  and 
said,  "Here  we  are,  and  we  want  artists."  And  there  were  so 
many  of  us  from  different  places  that  it  really  thrilled  the 
managers  who  wanted  our  business. 


ICE 


Rowland:   Was  the  Intercampus  Cultural  Exchange—that '  s  ICE--was  this  the 
only  organization  like  this  in  the  United  States? 

Connors:    I  have  no  idea  if  any  other  people  did  it  at  that  time.   We 
started  it  as  a  group  within  the  university,  with  members  of 
all  the  other  campuses.   And  that's  what  these  were,  people 
from  other  UC  campuses.   I  can't  remember  if  Jerry  Willis  might 
have  been  there  at  that  time.   He  went  on  to  Caltech.   He 
started  out  as  a  cashier  for  UCLA,  and  then  he  went  to  Caltech 
and  was  there  until  he  died.   A  very  big  power,  both  nationally 
and  locally.   But  he  could  have  been  in  that  same  group,  too. 

Rowland:    So  ICE  was  only  the  nine  campuses,  or  did  it  include  others? 

Connors:    Only  UC  campuses,  yes.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  nine 
campuses,  so  we  did  have  the  San  Francisco  Med  School  as  part 
of  it.   But  they  were  a  very  good  group  that  got  started  when, 
at  a  meeting  organized  by  members  of  the  UCLA  drama  staff  and 
officers  of  University  Extension  who  met  to  plan  for  the 
travelling  of  performances  (by  students)  from  one  campus  to 
another.   It  took  several  years  before  that  really  happened-- 
there  were  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  such  as  whether  the 
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faculty  who  were  involved  should  receive  stipends  for  that 
work,  et  cetera. 

But  finally  several  "exchanges"  did  occur.   The  work  of 
handling  the  travel  arrangements,  housing  of  the  traveling 
groups,  plus  the  "presentation"  costs  of  the  receiving  campus, 
were  met  locally  for  a  while.   Then  this  became  too  much  of  a 
burden  on  everyone,  so  the  group  (now  known  as  "Intercampus 
Cultural  Exhange"--ICE)  asked  the  President's  office  for  money 
to  hire  a  staff  person  to  handle  such  exchanges.   By  that  time 
the  "ICE  Festivals"  had  been  started,  and  it  had  become  the 
custom  to  "move"  the  festival  to  a  different  campus  every  year. 
The  new  staff  member,  Kaaren  Prather,  was  housed  in  the 
Berkeley  CAL  office,  and  reported  to  Professor  Bogard,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  ICE  for  many  years. 

Then  one  year,  Dr.  [then  president]  Clark  Kerr's  office 
called  and  said  he  would  like  to  have  something  started  by  next 
year,  to  start  operating  next  year.   This  year  if  possible—but 
if  not  possible  then  the  next  year.   He  wanted  to  show  that 
there  was  amity  among  the  campuses  and  that  we  should  all  be 
presenting  some  of  the  same  artists  who  would  come  out  here  to 
give  a  group  of  concerts,  and  would  I  arrange  it  when  I  was  in 
New  York- -next  week. 


So  of  course  we  went  in  and  said,  "We  have  some  money  to 
buy  some  artists.  What  can  you  sell  us  for  this  much  money?" 
We  wanted  to  give,  like,  twenty-one  concerts.   They  were 
thrilled  to  death.  And  Mrs.  Colbert  particularly  said  that  it 
was  just  thrilling  to  have  that  happen  to  us. 

Rowland:    It  gave  you  a  lot  more  power. 

Connors:    Yes,  it  showed  we  had  money  and  we  were  going  to  buy.   We 

didn't  necessarily  get  all  the  artists  we  wanted.   We  booked 
some  on  campuses  where  they  didn't  really  choose  them,  but  we 
persuaded  everybody  to  try  to  take  the  first  year  anyway  and 
see  what  happens. 

Rowland:    I  suppose  that  was  true  that  each  campus  had  a  different  idea 
of  what  they  wanted  to  present. 

Connors:    That's  right,  that's  right.   I  remember  Santa  Barbara  wanted  to 
put  on  a  really  big  campaign  to  get  us  to  take  an  oboist  that 
their  committee  was  very  hot  to  have,  and  the  rest  of  the 
committees  didn't  seem  interested  in  that  person  at  all,  so  we 
didn't  get  him.   I'm  not  sure  if  Santa  Barbara  ever  did  or  not, 
but  we  never  got  him,  but  they  had  their  own  opinion. 
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Rowland:    I  suppose  the  very  famous  ones  everybody  wanted. 
Connors:   That's  right. 

Rowland:   And  they  were  expensive,  so  to  bring  them  out  as  a  group- 
Connors:   That's  right.   We  thought --well,  it  was  a  good  idea.   I 

remember  a  fellow  named  Bob  Alexander.   Ran  the  concert  series 
at  UC  Med  School.   It  was  part  of  the  student  association 
there.   They  had  an  amphitheater  which  was  really  an  operating 
theater,  with  an  area  for  people  to  look  down  onto  the 
operation  itself.  And  he  took  the  singer  around,  who  may  have 
been  Phyllis  Curtin,  who  stood  at  the  top  and  looked  down  at 
the  operating  area  there  and  said,  "Oh,  my!   I  can't  perform 
there!   Think  of  my  decolletage. " 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:   And  he  persuaded  her.   He  said,  "Don't  worry  about  that.   This 
office  over  here  is  all  doctors  and  nurses.   They  know  it's  50 
percent  fat"  (or  90  percent  fat  or  whatever  the  figure  is). 
She  did  perform  there. 

Rowland:    Oh,  funny! 

Connors:    The  original  idea  was  to  circulate  student  and/or  faculty  art 

performances  among  the  campuses.   It  finally  became  such  a  busy 
operation  that  we  had  to  ask  the  president  for  enough  funds  to 
allow  hiring  a  person  to  handle  all  the  details.   Raaren 
Prather  managed  that  very  well  for  several  years. 

Rowland:   Well,  how  often  did  you  have  meetings  when  all  the  campuses  got 
together? 

Connors:    Probably  once  a  year  to  start  with,  and  then  sometimes  we  just 
would  be  meeting  with  one  or  two  people.   But  then  we  got  to 
the  point  where  we  had  those  festivals,  which  was  one  of  Travis 
Bogard's  ideas,  [that]  we  should  have  a  festival  around  a  theme 
of  some  kind,  so  we  would  be  making  some  purpose  out  of  this 
whole  thing.   So  we  had  different  subjects  each  year. 

[tape  interruption] 
Rowland:   One  of  the  festivals  was  on  improvisation? 

Connors:  Improvisation,  yes.  And  it  was  a  very  funny  one.  We  had  lots 
of  interesting  things  in  that  one.  I  can't  remember  the  names 
of  any  of  the  other  festivals  or  any  of  the  themes. 
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Rowland:    Was  it  jazz  and  drama? 

Connors:   No,  they  were  all  on  an  idea,  like  improvisation  in  all  the 
arts,  so  we  had  everybody  doing  it.   The  dance  company--! 
remember  Ann  Halprin  came  over  and  taught  dance,  and 
improvisation  dance.   And  we  had  some  musicians  who  did  some 
improvisations.   I  think  it  might  have  been  at  the  same 
festival.   No,  it  must  have  been  a  different  one.   When  we  had 
a  group  from  UCLA  who  were  from  Southeast  Asia.   They  did 
gamelan  and  that  kind  of  thing.   I'm  sure  that  can't  have  been 
improvisation. 

Rowland:   Was  this  in  the  summer  you  would  have  the  festivals? 

Connors:   Usually  during  Easter  break,  so  they  could  use  the  dorms.   That 
worked  very  well,  to  use  the  dorms  when  they  were  not  being 
used  by  students.   Usually  we  had  a  whole  group  from  each 
campus,  sometimes  one  from  each  discipline  —  one  musician  and 
one  drama  student  and  one  dance  student,  and  one  faculty  member 
from  each  discipline,  so  it  was  a  combination  of  everybody 
joining  together.   There  was  a  really  nice  feeling  about  it 
most  of  the  time.   There  were  some  problems  and  some  tears,  1 
remember. 


A  "Happening" 


Connors:    One  time  we  had  a  man  here  named  Alan  Kaprow.   He  was  a  person 
who  did  "Happenings".   He  did  everything  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.   He  came  out  here  to  do  this  program  and  wanted  to  do 
it  in  the  Eucalyptus  Grove.   Travis  had  met  him  at  the  airport, 
brought  him  to  the  campus,  and  he  said  he'd  decide  on  his 
program  in  the  next  day  or  two;  but  it  had  to  be  settled  right 
then.   So  he  decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  Eucalyptus 
Grove . 

Travis  told  him,  "You  can't  do  that."  The  university  would 
not  permit  it.   They  were  to  drive  cars  all  through,  and  have 
cords  or  string  all  around  the  trees,  and  drive  cars  through 
the  cords,  making  a  big  mess,  of  course.  And  ruining  the  trees 
in  that  whole  area.   Travis  kept  saying,  "You  can't  do  that." 
No,  we  couldn't  possibly  do  it.   Nobody  would  ever  give  us 
permission.   They'd  run  us  out  of  town  if  we  did  it. 

The  fellow  was  most  insistent,  but  finally  he  gave  in  to  do 
it  somewhere  else.   He  agreed  we'd  have  it  in  the  garage  under 
the  tennis  court.   We  had  to  go  over  there,  I  remember,  the 
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office  and  I--all  of  us  in  the  office  went  over  with  all  the 
newspapers  we  could  collect  and  had  to  tear  them  all  up  and 
make  big  bundles  of  them  all,  crumble  them  up  in  our  hands  and 
throw  them  all  over  the  floor  of  this  garage. 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:    Some  of  the  other  kids  helped- -we  had  no  brooms,  and  we  had  to 
buy  some  brooms,  the  big,  enormous  janitorial  brooms,  and  the 
students  started  sweeping  the  paper  with  these  brooms.   They 
shoved  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  garage.   In  the  meantime,  a 
truck  had  driven  in  with  more  students  in  it.   They  jumped  out 
and  started  rolling  some  20-gallon  drums  or  maybe  50-gallon--I 
don't  remember—they  were  big  drums,  which  we  also  had  to  rent 
someplace.   We  rolled  them  up  and  down  the  the  floor  of  the 
garage,  and  then  everything  had  to  be  put  up  into  the  trucks- 
all  the  paper  and  all  the  drums  had  to  be  put  into  the  truck  at 
the  end  and  driven  away.   Much  yelling  and  shouting. 

Meanwhile,  a  girl  was  standing  on  a  trivet,  in  the  middle 
of  the  garage,  playing  a  record  of  rock  music,  and  she  was 
twisting  the  whole  time.   She  stood  there  for,  like,  an  hour 
and  half,  twisting.   A  girl  from  Riverside  agreed  to  do  it. 
She  was  thrilled  to  death  to  do  it.   It  was  a  very  funny  thing. 
It  was  called  "a  happening."  That's  what  it  was. 

Rowland:    Okay. 

Connors:    Of  course,  the  police  came.   Travis  was  at  one  end  of  the 

garage,  and  I  was  at  the  other,  trying  to  control  the  people 
who  were  coming  around,  looking  in  and  saying,  "What's  going 
on?"  We'd  say,  "Well,  it's  a  happening."   "Yes,  but  what  is 
happening?"  The  police  said  that:  "What's  happening?"   "Well, 
it's  a  happening."  We  had  quite  a  lot  of  fun  about  that. 

Rowland:    You  didn't  sell  tickets. 

Connors:    No. 

Rowland:   You  just  had  it  happen. 

Connors:   Well,  it  wasn't  for  an  audience;  it  was  for  the  students  who 
came  and  took  part.   But,  of  course,  the  audience  came,  and 
they  just  stood  around  on  the  outside.   We  kept  them  out.   We 
wouldn't  let  them  into  the  garage,  making  a  mess  that  was  more 
of  a  mess  than  was  already  there. 

Rowland:   Was  it  during  the  sixties,  when  things  were  pretty  free? 
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Connors:    Probably,  yes.   The  years  all  run  together  for  me.   But  it 

could  have  been  the  sixties.   I  could  look  that  up.   There's 
probably  something  about  that  here.   It  was  very  funny. 

Rowland:    I  can  just  imagine  you  and  Travis  trying  to  control  the 
happening . 

Connors:    [laughs]   That's  right.   Persuade  the  police  not  to  break  it  up 
[laughs] . 

Rowland:   Now,  this  was  a  public  garage,  so  you  had  to  sort  of  rent  the 
garage? 

Connors:   No,  it  was  the  university  garage,  under  the  tennis  courts. 
Rowland:   Okay,  right. 


The  Sixties 


Rowland:    That  brings  me  to  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the 

sixties.   That  was  a  pretty  big  time  of  turmoil  for  Berkeley. 

Connors :    Yes . 

Rowland:    I  was  wondering  whether  it  affected  your  programming  or  the 
fact  that  people  didn't  come  to  your  programs. 

Connors:   Well,  both  happened.  About  '68,  when  we  were  in  Zellerbach 

Hall,  that's  when  it  got  really  violent,  and  we  had  a  hard  time 
there,  just  maintaining  our  office  and  keeping  the  lobby  safe 
because  they  would  break  windows,  and  the  great  big  ones  were 
broken.   One  day  we  were  in  my  office;  Mr.  Coney  was  there.   We 
ran  upstairs  to  see  what  was  happening,  to  the  cashier's  office 
there,  to  see  what  was  going  on.  And  people  were  trying  to 
break  in.   One  man  had  just  pushed  his  boot  against  the  door, 
and  kicked  the  outside  front  door,  and  got  in  and  went  over  to 
the  water  fountains.   They  had  paper  towels,  which  they  got  out 
of  the  men's  rooms,  women's  rooms,  and  were  trying  to  protect 
their  faces  and  their  eyes  because  they  had  just  been  sprayed 
with-- 

Rowland:   Tear  gas. 

Connors:  --tear  gas,  yes,  yes.  But  they  also  had  pried  up  bricks  out  of 
the  patio  there  on  the  plaza  and  were  throwing  them  through  the 
windows.  That  kind  of  stuff.  It  was  very  mean  and  nasty.  We 
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Rowland: 


Connors: 


Rowland: 
Connors ; 


Rowland: 
Connors : 


all  sort  of  hid  behind  the  stairways, 
behind  the  stairways,  for  protection. 


We  could  see,  but 
It  was  frightening. 


And  it  was  frightening  to  get  back  and  forth,  through  that 
whole  mess,  to  get  home.  We  parked  our  cars  away  from  the 
campus,  of  course.   We  didn't  dare  park  them  near  the  campus. 
And  then  to  try  to  get  through  the  line  to  get  back  where  our 
cars  were  was  always  a  real  problem  during  this  whole  session. 

Was  it,  if  you  were  going  to  work,  you  were  considered  breaking 
up  a  picket  line  almost? 

It  wasn't  a  picket  line.   It  was  just  a  line  of  meanness—on 
both  sides,  of  course.   The  police  were  defending  themselves  as 
well  as  the  campus,  and  being  called  "pigs"  isn't  very 
pleasant,  either.   It  was  very  difficult. 

Was  it  about  a  whole  year  like  that  or  more? 

I  would  say  more.   I  remember  the  first  thing  that  happened--! 
remember  being  there—was  before  we  moved  into  Zellerbach.   We 
were  in  that  fraternity  house  up  on  Bancroft  Way.   I  was 
walking  to  lunch  with  an  agent  from  Columbia.   He  was  horrified 
to  see  that  they  were  carrying  people  out  of  Sproul  Hall,  the 
people  who  had  sat  down  and  wouldn't  leave.   And  the  police 
were  going  on,  carrying  them  out.   He  couldn't  get  over  it. 
And  all  the  time  we  were  having  lunch,  he  kept  talking,  "I 
can't  get  over  it.   How  can  people  act  like  this?  How  do  they 


do  this  at 
again. 


a  university?"  He  kept  saying  it  over  and  over 


He  was  against  the  police  carrying  them  out  or  against— 

He  was  against  such  lawlessness.   He  felt  such—really 
difficult  students,  he  thought.   And  protesting  in  that  way  he 
thought  was  actually  lawless. 

I  remember  going  to  a  meeting  in  New  York  that  year,  too, 
about  the  next  week.   And  so  I  grabbed  a  copy  of  the  Dally  Cal 
and  of  the  daily  papers.   Took  them  with  me  and  showed  them  to 
some  of  the  people  who  were  attending  that  conference.   They 
were  all  horrified.   They  couldn't  believe  it.   The  next  thing 
I  saw,  Duke  was  having  some  sort  of  the  same  problem.   "Well, 
we  just  wanted  to  give  you  the  first  chance  to  see  what's  going 
on."   It  was  difficult. 


Le  Treteau  de  Paris 


Connors:    We  had  one  company  here  from  France,  Jean  Louis  Barrault ' s 

company,  Le  Treteau  de  Paris.   They  had  all  brought  their  stuff 
in  from  the  airport,  their  baggage  and  their  props  and 
everything,  and  then  [Governor  Ronald]  Reagan  closed  the 
campus.   This  big  demonstration  had  been  going  on.   So  he 
closed  the  campus  completely.   Nothing  could  happen.   We  were 
sitting  in  Barrault 's  room  in  the  hotel,  talking  about  what  we 
should  try  to  do  later.   He  said,  "Well,  why  can't  we  perform? 
There's  nothing  happening  now.   It's  very  quiet."  Of  course, 
it  was  quiet  because  nobody  was  allowed  on  the  campus.   I  said, 
"We'd  never  have  any  audience.   They  couldn't  get  on  the 
campus,  even  if  you  performed,  so  there's  not  much  point  in 
giving  a  performance." 

Well,  he  was  very  disturbed  about  it,  very  unhappy  that 
they  couldn't  perform  that  night.   I  think  they  still  did 
perform  a  couple  of  nights  later,  but  then  it  was  hard  to  get 
an  audience  to  come  at  a  time  which  wasn't  advertised.   It  was 
a  hard  one  to  go  through. 

Rowland:   Were  there  other  performances  besides  that  that  you  recall  you 
had  to  cancel? 

Connors:    That's  the  only  one  I  remember.   There  might  have  been  other 

ones,  but  we  didn't  have  so  many  at  that  time  as  we  did  later, 
and  we  weren't  giving  two  or  three  on  top  of  each  other. 

Rowland:    Well,  it  must  have  been  a  very  hard  time  to  keep  things 
running . 

Connors:    Yes,  yes.   And  keep  people  working,  doing  something.   To  get  to 
work  and  try  to  work,  yes. 

Rowland:  And  for  it  to  go  on  so  long. 

Connors :  Yes ,  right . 

Rowland:  And  right  after  was  sort  of  when  Zellerbach  was  just  new. 

Connors:  Yes,  right. 
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Travis  Bogard 


Rowland:   Well,  I  do  want  to  talk  a  little  about  when  both  halls—Hertz 
Hall  and  Zellerbach  Hall—were  built,  but  I  think  maybe  before 
we  do  that  we  should  talk  about  Travis  Bogard.   It  seems  to  me, 
from  the  Sideways  reports  I've  seen,  or  the  list  of  the 
committees,  that  maybe  he  served  on  the  committee  longer  than 
any  other  person.   I  think  he  started  in  1953. 

Connors:    That's  about  right,  I  think. 

Rowland:   And  he  served  on  the  committee  till  1973,  and  then  he  was  made 
chairman. 

Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:   And  I  think  he  served  a  few  years  after  you  retired. 

Connors:    Yes,  yes.   I'm  not  sure.   That's  probably  on  the  literature  we 
have,  when  he  retired. 

Rowland:  This  goes  only  as  far  as  1980,  when  you  retired.  But  anyway, 
that's  a  good,  good  long  time.  I  know  that- -well,  I  knew  him 
because  he  was  the  chairman  when  I  worked  there.  But  tell  us 
about  Travis. 


Connors:   Well,  Travis  is  a  whole  story  by  himself,  a  remarkable  man.   He 
was,  of  course,  interested  in  the  theater  always.   He  got 
started  here  as  a  professor  of  English  but  got  more  interested 
in  the  theater  than  anything  else,  and  so  he  finally  switched 
to  the  drama  department  and  really  became  the  person  who 
promoted  films  and  drama,  more  than  anybody  around  here. 

He  had  been  in  all  the  Mask  and  Dagger  performances  (which 
was  an  honorary  society  of  the  Drama  Department).   They  used  to 
have  the  performances  at  the  Men's  Faculty  Club.   Especially  at 
Christmas  time,  they  had  personal,  private  plays  that  some  of 
the  faculty  wrote,  and  he  was  involved  with  that  a  lot,  and  in 
performing. 

He  was  involved  with  lots  of  people  in  the  community- -knew 
a  lot  of  them  who  had  performed  or  would  come  back  and  perform 
with  something  special.   He  knew  a  lot  of  students,  who  became 
well  known  actors  later.   I  think  Gregory  Peck  was  in  his  same 
class  in  school. 

Rowland:    Did  he  go  to  UC  Berkeley  as  an  undergraduate? 
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Connors:   Yes.   And  he  was  here  for  the  opening  of  Zellerbach.   He  made 

an  opening  speech.   I  remember  Travis  saying  to  me,  "Here's  Mr. 
Peck.   Would  you  take  him  to  his  seat?"--Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck. 
Well,  I  knew  the  layout  of  the  main  floor,  of  course.   I  didn't 
know  exactly  where  seat  J-l  was.   I  didn't  know  for  sure  how 
far  down  the  aisle  it  was,  and  I  wasn't  positive  exactly  how 
the  numbers  got  put  on  because  it  was  all  done  at  the  last 
minute,  of  course.   But  I  took  them  down,  and  found  row  J  or 
whatever  it  was  right  away.   I  felt  very  relieved.   You  can 
feel  like  a  fool  if  you  take  him  to  the  wrong  row,  especially 
if  you  had  to  go  back  and  take  them  back  [to]  something  else. 
I  managed  to  get  them  in  there  all  right. 

Rowland:   You  feel  more  on  the  spot  with  someone  like  Gregory  Peck. 

Connors:  Yes.  And  when  you're  taking  them  down:  "Am  I  an  usher?"  An 
usher  would  have  done  a  better  job,  I  think.  But  it  was  all 
right. 

it 

Connors:    Travis  graduated  from  Princeton,  then  he  taught  at  Yale  for  a 
while.   I'm  not  sure  how  long.   It's  in  the  literature  I  have 
here.   And  then  came  to  Cal  as  a  professor  of  English.   He 
started  as  a  singer  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  played  the  piano 
a  little  bit.   He  was  taught  by  a  Mrs.  MacMurray  whom  everybody 
talks  about  at  Berkeley.   Everybody  knew  MacMurray.   They  all 
studied  with  her,  and  she  always  had  special  parties  at,  I 
think,  New  Year's.   They  were  all  involved  in  it.   He  and  his 
brother  John  both  took  classes  from  her.   They  both  sang.  And 
a  lot  of  other  people  around  the  community  did. 

So  he  was  always  involved  in  both  music  and  theater. 
Rowland:    Did  he  act  in  these  plays  that  he  wrote? 

Connors:   No  doubt  he  did.   I  don't  know.   I  never  saw  any  of  them,  but 
he  probably  did.  And  he  directed  them,  I'm  sure,  a  lot,  too, 
because  he  had  ideas  about  how  everything  should  be  done .   He 
also  had  ideas  about  what  things  are  worth  doing,  what  music  is 
worth  singing  or  hearing.   As  soon  as  he  knew  somebody  was 
going  to  come  to  perform,  he  wanted  to  know  what  they  were 
going  to  sing,  what  they  were  going  to  do.   If  it  was  something 
he  didn't  like  himself,  he  wouldn't  go.   It  always  annoyed  me. 
I  felt  that  he  wasn't  being  true  to  us.   He  would  insist  that 
we  get  somebody,  and  then  he  didn't  like  the  program  so  he 
wouldn't  come.   Or  he  would  come  to  a  performance,  and  Jane 
[Mrs.  Bogard]  came  to  all  these  things,  too.   She  was  very  good 
about  it. 
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Connors: 

Rowland: 
Connors : 


And  he  decided  he  didn't  like  the  performance,  and  they 
would  leave  at  intermission,  which  I  thought  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  do,  too.   "The  rest  of  us  are  stuck  here;  you  should 
get  stuck,  too.   It's  part  of  your  duty."  He  didn't  feel  that 
way.  But  when  he  liked  a  person,  he  was  very,  very  interested 
in  hosting  something  or  other  for  him  or  her.   He  often  had 
people  come  back  to  the  house  after  the  concert.   He  made 
omelettes  for  everybody.   There  might  be  twenty  people;  he'd 
make  omelettes  for  everybody. 

Wow.   He  was  a  master  cook,  I  know. 

Yes,  he  loved  cooking.   He  loved  being  able  to  toss  things  off 
like  an  omelette  for  everybody.   But  it  was  fun  to  be  with  him. 


I  can't  believe  he  would  make  it  for  twenty  people, 
have  been  really-- 


He  must 


He  didn't  get  them  all  done  at  the  same  moment,  turning  them 
out  one  after  the  other,  with  a  couple  of  pans  going. 

One  time  we  had  Oskar  Werner  reading  German  poetry  in  Hertz 
Hall.   After  the  reading  we  took  him  to  the  Claremont  Hotel  for 
a  drink.   That  pleased  him.   Someone  else  wanted  him  to  do 
something  else,  but  he  didn't  want  to  do  that.   He  was  happy  to 
go  to  the  Claremont  Hotel.   A  couple  of  relatives  came  along, 
too.   So  then,  after  we  had  a  drink  or  so,  Travis  suggested  we 
go  over  to  his  place  and  we  could  do  some  singing  or  do 
something  or  other  there.   He  liked  that  very  much.   Much 
rather  than  have  people  coming  to  see  him  and  to  greet  him  at 
the  hotel  all  the  time.  They  recognized  him,  and  he  didn't 
like  having  to  be  annoyed  with  that. 

So  he  came  to  the  house.   Joe  and  I  were  there  and  a  couple 
of  relatives  of  Oskar  Werner,  whom  he  didn't  seem  to  know  all 
that  well.   Then  he  stayed  on  and  on  and  on.   As  long  as  he  had 
a  glass  of  wine,  he  would  keep  talking,  and  he  was  very 
entertaining.   We  all  had  a  great  time  listening  to  him  talk. 

It  turned  out  that  he  also  wanted  to  come  to  this  country 
and  do  a  tour  of  campuses,  doing  Hamlet  in  German.   Wanted  to 
bring  his  own  company  from  Germany  and  do  it  here.   I  really 
tried  hard  to  get  something  like  that  worked  up.   I  wired 
several  of  our  other  campuses  and  all  around  the  country,  the 
ones  I  thought—the  bigger  ones,  that  would  have  enough  German 
language  around  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  it.   And  I  got 
some  interest,  but  not  half  enough  to  make  it  go,  and  we  had  to 
call  it  off. 
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Then  I  had  tried  to  get  Mariedi  Anders  involved  too.   I 
called  her  about  it  and  arranged  that  she  meet  him  at  the 
airport  in  Los  Angeles  when  she  went  there  the  next  time,  and 
he  went  to  see  her.   She  was  charmed  by  him,  of  course.   She 
wanted  to  have  it,  too.   She  was  dying  to  work  out  a  tour  for 
him,  but  she  thought  it  was  not  practical.   She  said  she  didn't 
have  the  clientele  to  make  that  kind  of  a  thing  possible,  so 
that  didn't  ever  come  about,  but  it  was  fun  to  have  long 
distance  calls  come  in  to  you  from  him.   "This  is  Oskar 
speaking."   It  was  fun  to  deal  with  him. 

Did  Travis  have  a  reputation  with  artists  that  he  was  the 
curmudgeon  in  Berkeley  who  had  such  strong  opinions? 

Probably  was  known  by  other  places.   I'm  sure  in  terms  of  the 
dramatic  functions  we  did,  he  definitely  knew  people  all  over 
the  country,  or  knew  about  them  from  somebody  else  he  knew.   He 
had  contacts  that  made  that  possible. 


How  do  you  think  he  got  all  these  contacts? 
Katharine  Hepburn. 


I  know  he  knew 


Yes.   Well,  I  don't  remember  how  he  knew  her,  but  he  did  know 
her,  and  he  visited  her  in  her  place  in  Connecticut,  I  think. 
And  Jane  and  their  daughter,  Sara,  visited  her.   They  were 
quite  good  friends. 

Then  he  got  acquainted  with  Jean  Arnold  and  got  her  to  come 
and  do  a  performance.   She  did  St.  Joan  solo,  as  a  reading.   It 
was  a  really  remarkable  reading.   But  they  didn't  get  along  too 
well  afterwards.   She  went  up  to  the  Bogards'  place  in  Anchor 
Bay  and  visited  them,  and  Travis  said  she  was  very  annoying. 
She  insulted  Jane,  didn't  thank  her  for  the  hospitality,  and 
that  kind  of  stuff.   Travis  was  quite  unhappy  with  her  after, 
but  she  had  already  done  her  work  here  with  us.   They  never  got 
together  again  after  that. 


Jean  Louis  Barrault  and  Madeleine  Renaud 


Rowland:   And  he  was  also  a  close  friend  of  Jean  Louis  Barrault? 

Connors:   Yes.   I  don't  know  if  they  had  known  each  other  before,  but 
they  became  acquainted  during  this  thing—such  things  as 
getting  their  props  in  from  the  airport.   I  remember  Travis 
having  to  go  with  security  agents  from  the  airport  to  one  of 
the  hangars  to  have  the  stuff  released,  including  a  bird  cage 
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and  bird  of  some  kind,  which  is  unusual.   I  can't  believe 
that's  true.   They  wouldn't  let  them  into  the  country.   Must 
have  been  a  fake  one  or  something.   I  don't  remember  the 
details  of  it.   But  they  had  a  terrible  time  getting  all  the 
stage  props  out  of  the  airport  and  over  to  Berkeley.   Both 
Travis  and  Rusty  McGrath,  who  was  head  of  the  stage  crew  at 
that  time,  were  doing  all  this  moving,  trying  to  get  it  out  and 
over.   I  think  that's  how  he  knew  Barrault.   He  knew  about  the 
company  that  he  had.   They  performed  "Rabelais"  that  time.   His 
wife  came  along,  too.   She  performed  Happy  Days  with  Barrault. 

Rowland:    That's  the  Beckett  play? 
Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:    She  also  performed—oh,  it  was  made  into  a  movie --Harold  and 
Waude--in  Zellerbach. 

Connors:    I  don't  remember  that. 

Rowland:    In  French,  the  last  time  they  were  here.   She  did  the  Maude, 
and  a  young  French  actor  did  Harold.   I  remember  hearing  that 
Barrault  loved  Zellerbach. 

Connors:    Yes,  he  did. 

Rowland:    He  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  fine  old  French  theater,  with  the 
acoustics  and  the  feeling  of  it. 

Connors:    They  did  several  things,  two  different  years,  that  I  remember. 
The  second  one  was  not  so  successful  because  there  was  that  big 
hiatus  of  nothing  happening  at  all  that  weekend.   I  don't 
remember  how  long  the  run  did  go  after  that. 


The  O'Neill  Foundation 


Rowland:   Well,  getting  back  to  Travis,  I  know  he  had  sometimes  outwardly 
a  curmudgeonly  personality. 

Connors:    [laughs] 

Rowland:    Obviously,  he  was  very  generous,  too. 

Connors:    Very,  especially  of  his  time  and  his  effort.   I  can  remember 

many  meetings  of  committees  when  things  weren't  going  well,  and 
people  had  different  opinions  about  what  we're  doing  or  what 
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we're  supposed  to  be  doing,  and  after  a  long  time,  Travis  would 
come  up  with  a  suggestion  that  completely  turned  it  around,  and 
everyone  would  start  working  on  a  different  idea.   That  went 
very  well.   He  was  very  good  at  that  kind  of  thing- -not  making 
peace  with  people  but  getting  them  to  think  a  different  way. 
It  happened  many  times,  I  heard,  when  people  really  did  listen 
to  him  and  right  away  saw  the  sense  of  what  he  was  proposing. 

I  think  it's  in  that  sense  that  he  became  so  popular  with 
the  people  at  the  [Eugene)  O'Neill  Foundation.   He  was  in  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  they  listened  to  everything  he 
suggested,  and  actually  everything  has  happened—he  has  done 
all  these  things,  like  proposing  that  they  should  have  an 
endowment,  they  should  have  a  reading  room,  should  have 
students  come  and  do  performances  there- -all  kinds  of  things 
like  that  that  he  promoted,  and  they  went  for  it. 

Also  he  was  the  one  that  dreamed  up  all  these  things,  then 
got  somebody  else  to  do  it. 

Yes,  it  seemed  like  he  did  have  a  vision. 

Yes,  he  did. 

And  a  sense  of  delegation. 

Yes,  very  well,  that. 


The  Beginning  of  a  Dance  Department  at  Cal 


Rowland:    Was  he  also  the  one  who  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  development  of 
dance? 

Connors:    Entirely,  entirely.   He  suggested  that  we  get  somebody  from  the 
faculty  to  be  on  the  committee  who  would  be  involved  with 
dance.   This  is  when  we  got  Joanna  Gewertz,  who  was  very 
helpful  in  the  dance  presentations. 

Her  name  is  Harris  now.   She  was  in  the  physical  education 
department  for  women  and  did  teach  dance  with  that  group.   She 
wasn't  part  of  the  drama  department  then.   And  then  Travis  got 
hold  of  David  Wood.   I  don't  know  how  he  knew  about  David,  but 
he  knew  somehow  about  him  and  got  him  out  here  and  was 
interested  in  him.   Of  course,  David  brought  Marnie  [his  wife, 
also  a  dancer] ,  so  they  had  the  beginning  of  a  dance  department 
already.   That's  when  he  went  on  and  established  it  in  the 
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drama  department  because  they  could  manage  to  include  it  in 
their  faculty.   That's  how  it  happened,  how  the  dance 
department- 
Rowland:    Then  I  know  David  and  Marnie  both  danced  with  Martha  Graham. 
Connors:    Right.   David  was  a  leading  star  for  her. 
Rowland:    Oh,  I  didn't  know  that. 

Connors:    Yes.   I  don't  know  about  Marnie,  but  David  was.   She  [Martha 

Graham]  was  very  fond  of  him.   After  he  came  here,  she  used  to 
call  him  almost  every  night  and  talk  for  a  long  time  on  the 
phone;  her  own  sense  of  being  had  to  have  that  contact, 
apparently. 


CAL  Songs 


Rowland:   Yes.   Well,  Travis  I  think,  especially  liked  Noel  Coward  songs, 
didn't  he? 

Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:   And  liked  to  write  his  own  versions  of  them? 
Connors:    Very  much  like  them,  yes. 
[tape  interruption] 

Rowland:    I  know  that  he  wrote  lots  of  songs  for  the  committee-- [laughs] 
the  "Itty  Bitty  Committee."  And  these  were  sung  when  the 
Intercampus  Cultural  Exchange  got  together? 

Connors:    Yes,  any  place  that  had  a  piano.   He'd  sit  down,  and  we'd  all 
come  around  and  sing  around  the  piano. 

Rowland:    He  ended  up  having  quite  a  songbook  by  the  time- 
Connors:    He  did  a  CAL  songbook,  which  I  can't  find.   I  don't  know  why. 
He  gave  one  to  each  of  us.   I  can't  find  mine.   I'm  sure  Pearl 
Letz  [Riverside  campus]  has  hers.  And  I  don't  know  who  else 
might  have  one . 

Rowland:    Maybe  we  can  get  in  touch  with  her. 
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Connors ; 


As  I  mentioned  off  tape,  you  enjoyed  making  songs  also-- 
composing  funny  lyrics  and  making  them  fit  what  was  going  on 
with  the  committee.   I  think  the  two  of  you  had  a  lot  of  fun 
doing  that. 

Yes. 


Zellerbach  and  Hertz  Halls 


Rowland:    Well,  this  is  probably  a  good  time  to  talk  about  Zellerbach 
Hall  and  Hertz  Hall.   I  can  remember  reading  in  some  of  the 
folders  that  the  committee,  at  least  ten  years  before 
Zellerbach  Hall  was  built,  would  send  their  annual  report  to 
the  chancellor  and  mention  after  the  report  the  increasing  need 
for  a  2,000-seat  auditorium  that  was  not  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  how  Hertz  Hall  was  wonderful  but  Zellerbach--it 
wasn't  called  Zellerbach  then,  but  Hertz  Hall  could  not  supply 
the  space  for  all  the  things  the  committee  wanted  to  do. 

Connors:    Right.   It  was  too  small,  for  one  thing,  to  present  any 
expensive  things,  and  the  stage  was  not  appropriate  for 
theatrical  things  that  required  settings.   Even  for  dance 
performances.   The  stage  is  wonderful  but  it  was  usually 
covered  with  chorus  benches,  which  required  taking  them  off 
every  time. 

Rowland:    Did  the  committee  have  anything  to  do  with  Hertz  Hall  being 
built,  the  way  it  did  Zellerbach  Hall? 

Connors:    No. 

Rowland:    Or  was  it  a  music  department  endeavor? 

Connors:    The  music  department,  yes.   And  we  could  use  it  when  it  was  not 
needed  by  the  department,  but  they  needed  it  a  lot  because  the 
orchestra  and  the  choruses  all  rehearse  there,  so  it  was  taken 
a  lot  of  time  by  department  things,  and  we  couldn't  oust  them. 

Rowland:    Right.   I  noticed  that  the  number  of  musical  concerts  that  went 
on  after  it  was  built  was  quite  a  few,  though. 


Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:    Only  the  big  people,  like  Isaac  Stern  or  someone  very  famous 
was  still  put  in  the  Harmon  Gym. 
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Connors:    Yes,  that's  true.   When  we  first  opened  Hertz  Hall,  we 

announced  this  program  to  open  it,  and  I  remember  some  of  the 
artists.   There  were  Andres  Segovia,  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf, 
Victoria  de  los  Angeles.   I  don't  remember  the  other  two.   I 
think  it  was  a  series  of  five.   They  were  stars,  and  it  was 
immediately  sold  out,  so  we  presented  them  all  a  second  night, 
the  next  night.   They  were  all  available  the  second  night, 
which  was  wonderful.   So  we  had  another  sell-out.   But,  of 
course,  it  cost  a  lot  of  money  anyway,  so  we  didn't  make  any 
money  on  them,  but  they  did  get  a  nice  beginning  for  Hertz 
Hall,  with  everybody  getting  familiar  with  it. 

Rowland:    It  all  happened  in  one  week? 

Connors:    No,  no,  they  were  throughout  the  year,  I  think.   I'm  not  sure 
how  close  together  they  were,  but  my  recollection  is  they  went 
through  the  year.   It  was  a  good  beginning  for  Hertz.   The 
music  department  had  also  presented  a  grand  celebration  when 
the  hall  first  opened. 

Rowland:    It's  about  a  700-seat  auditorium. 

Connors:    Right. 

Rowland:    I  know  it  is  all  wood  paneled. 

Connors:    Yes.   There  was  a  big  discussion  at  the  beginning.   I  think  Mr. 
Coney  must  have  been  on  that  committee  because  he  seemed  to  be 
involved  with  some  of  the  workings.   David  Boyden,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  music  department  at  that  time,  insisted  on 
having  these  seats  begin  on  the  first  rising  tier,  going  up  to 
the  top.   There  should  not  be  any  row  of  seats  in  front  of  that 
first  tier  up  because  it  ruined  the  line,  he  said.   "It  ruins 
the  line  of  them." 

Mr.  Coney  said,  "But  we  need  those  extra  thirty  seats, 
where  we  could  put  that  many  more  people  in.   It's  such  a  small 
seating  capacity  anyway,  just  700.  We  can  at  least  get  thirty 
more."  And,  when  we  needed  to,  we'd  put  audience  up  on  the 
stage,  too,  on  the  chorus  benches --which  were  terribly 
uncomfortable  for  a  whole  evening,  but  people  did  buy  them.   We 
could  seat  150  on  those  benches,  and  I  think  there  were  forty 
or  fifty  in  the  balcony,  if  we  had  enough  demand. 

But  Coney  kept  saying,  "We  have  to  have  an  extra  row  of 
seats."   So  they  put  them  in,  and  then  they  had  to  be  taken  out 
at  a  moment's  notice.   I  think  that  happened  for  just  a  few 
times,  and  then  it  became  old  hat,  and  they  didn't  think  they 
needed  it  anymore.   They  just  left  them  in  most  of  the  time.   I 
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think  they're  still  in  there  most  of  the  time  now.   I'm  not 
sure  if  they  can  be  removed  anymore.   They  did  cause  a  lot  of 
difficulty  between  Coney  and  Boyden. 

Rowland:    I  know  it  is  full  of  beautiful  organs. 

Connors:   Yes.   It  had  one  to  start  with,  and  they  kept  getting  more  and 
more.   The  music  department  had  a  fund  given  to  them  just  for 
the  purchase  of  organs  and  organ  literature,  and  so  they  just 
kept  buying  organs.   They  didn't  have  a  place  to  put  them. 
They  finally  just  stored  one  of  them  in  a  church  on  Durant 
Avenue.   Other  ones  are  at  different  places.   I  don't  know  if 
anybody  knows  where  they  all  are.   I  suppose  somebody  does. 
Professor  Larry  Moe  surely  knows. 

Rowland:    It's  an  organ  bank. 
Connors:    Yes,  right. 

Rowland:   Well,  I  guess  the  committee  must  have  been  much  more  involved 
in  the  building  of  Zellerbach. 

Connors:   Yes,  we  were  all  appointed  to  the  committee—a  lot  of  us  were  — 
appointed  to  be  on  that  committee.   I  was,  and  Mr.  Coney  was, 
Travis,  and  Bob  Commanday,  who  was  director  of  ASUC  choral 
groups.   It  was  a  fairly  big  committee.   I  don't  remember 
everybody  else.   But  when  I  was  first  with  them,  Mr.  Esherick, 
who  was  a  faculty  member,  I  think  in  the  architecture 
department—and  he  was  the  one  who  got  us  to  firm  up  our  ideas 
on  what  we  wanted  to  ask  an  architect  to  do.   I  thought  that 
was  a  very  smart  idea.   I  didn't  know  that  they  always  do  that 
--when  you  get  somebody  to  work  with  you  to  make  you  get  your 
ideas  down;  then  they  go  to  an  architect  and  find  somebody  who 
will  do  what  you  want  done. 

Rowland:   And  you  would  fit  personality-wise. 

Connors:   Right.   And  they  would  understand  what  we  wanted  and  were 

willing  to  do  it  that  way.   Of  course,  we  got  lots  of  bids  from 
various  firms.  We  just  told  them  we  wanted  a  theater  that 
would  hold  so  many  people.  We  had  to  have  some  specific 
requirements.   That  really  took  a  lot  of  doing  before  we  got 
any  firm  plan  of  what  we  thought  we'd  like  to  have.   But  it 
didn't  include  how  it  would  look  or  what  the  configuration 
would  be  or  anything  like  that. 

I  remember  that  [Clark]  Kerr  kept  saying— he  must  have 
been— was  the  president  by  that  time— at  least  during  the 
planning,  I'm  sure  he  was.   He  kept  telling  us  that  he  wanted  a 
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big  theater  like  in  New  York—you'd  have  all  these  plays  that 
you  could  produce,  and  they  had  pretty  small  halls--or  pretty 
big  halls,  he  thought.   But  it  turns  out  most  of  them  were  700 
seats  or  less  in  New  York.   Of  course,  big  musical  things  are 
something  else. 

But  it's  amazing  how  little  most  people  realize  what  is 
involved  in  the  number  of  seats  in  a  house,  how  many  people  the 
house  can  hold,  and  how  many  you  have  to  have  in  order  to  make 
something  go.   We  found  that  out  in  Zellerbach.   We  did  a  lot 
of  guessing  at  how  much  would  happen. 

Rowland:  Was  the  Playhouse  thought  of  from  the  very  beginning? 

Connors:  Yes,  yes  indeed. 

Rowland:  I  know  it  was  finished  a  little  later. 

Connors:  Yes,  it  was  finished  in  the  spring,  I  guess,  of  that  year. 

Rowland:  I  think  it  was  1968. 

Connors:    That's  right.   It  may  have  been  '69  when  that  was  finished. 
There  was  always  a  problem  there  with  the  person  who  was 
Rusty 's  counterpart  in  the  Playhouse,  Reuben.   Do  you  remember 
Reuben? 

Rowland:   Yes. 

Connors:    He  was  in  charge  of  that  theater,  and  he,  by  golly,  let  you 
know  it,  and  you  weren't  to  do  anything.   You  weren't  to  go 
backstage  to  greet  your  artist.   That's  sacrosanct.   You're 
supposed  to  leave  the  artist  alone.   You  keep  out  of  that 
hallway.   He'd  stand  by  the  door  to  see  that  you  did  keep  out 
of  it.   He  was  very  protective.   He  probably  was  a  good  stage 
manager  if  he  liked  you.   The  artists  liked  him. 

The  artists  liked  this  crew  that  Rusty  had  also  in  the  main 
theater.   They  always  thought  that  our  theater  people  were 
especially  good  at  managing  what  had  to  be  done,  making  it  work 
somehow  with  our  stuff  and  their  stuff.   Part  of  that,  I  think, 
might  have  been  that  Travis  had  always  insisted  that  they 
didn't  want  any  of  the  fancy,  new,  modern  computer-run  scenery 
stuff  and  that  kind  of  stuff --and  lights.   He  thought  that  the 
students  coming  through  there  needed  to  know  how  to  do  that, 
needed  to  know  how  to  work  the  places  where  they  would  be 
getting  jobs.   They  were  not  going  to  be  full  of  computer 
equipment  to  start  with.   They  better  learn  the  other  way 
first. 
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Rowland:    So  it  was  a  teaching  hall  for  that. 
Connors:   Definitely,  yes. 

The  Excellence  of  Zellerbach  for  Dance 


Rowland:   And  I  know  Zellerbach  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
favored  place  to  dance  in  this  country. 

Connors:    Oh,  the  dance  companies  always  said--they  took  a  poll  at  one 

time,  and  1  remember  [Merce]  Cunningham's  manager,  whatever  she 
was  called,  maybe  general  manager,  told  me  that  the  dance 
companies  had  taken  this  poll,  and  they  all  agreed  that  this 
was  the  best  place  in  the  country  for  dancers.   Probably  at 
that  time  people  were  using  old  houses,  and  they  didn't  have  a 
new  floor,  like  ours  was.   It  had  a  well-sprung  surface,  so 
they  could  get  some  real  lift  when  they  were  dancing. 

I  don't  know  if  I  told  you  about--maybe  I  did  already  speak 
about  the  use  of  the  Greek  Theatre  for  dance? 

Rowland:    Yes,  with  the  concrete  floors. 

Connors:    Yes,  yes.   That's  when  I  learned  you  don't  do  that.   You  put 
them  on  a  well-sprung  wooden  floor. 

Rowland:    How  do  you  spring  a  floor? 

Connors:    I  don't  really  know.   There  is  a  structure  underneath  to  give 
it  some  bounce.   I  don't  know  if  there's  wood  underneath  there 
and  something  else  to  deal  with  that.   Anyway,  a  "well- sprung 
floor". 

Before  that,  I  knew  about  the  stage  in  Wheeler  Auditorium 
where  dance  was  performed,  but  that  was  another  whole  kettle  of 
fish.   Wheeler  was  so  small,  the  stage  was  so  little  that  the 
drama  department  had  worked  up  a  series  of  platforms  that  went 
out  from  the  edge  of  the  real  platform,  to  go  around  the  side 
of  it,  to  connect  with  the  wall  in  the  back,  so  there  was  an 
area  that  covered  the  stage  partway.   Then  they  had  a  screen  in 
front  of  that  so  you  couldn't  see  backstage.   You  could  see 
about  here  [demonstrates]  around. 

And  there  was  an  area  behind  the  screen  but  before  the 
stage  which  was  just  a  black  hole,  without  anything  there.   And 
the  dancers  were  scared  to  death.   I  remember  Jose  Limon 
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Rowland: 


Connors: 


telling  me  that  he  would  never  come  back  there  again.   It  was 
too  dangerous.   He  was  afraid  his  dancers  were  going  to  fall 
off  the  stage.   One  did  one  time,  apparently,  Jump  off,  but  it 
wasn't  any  disaster.   But  I  remember  there  was  a  terrible 
scare. 

Then,  when  we  had  Zellerbach  built,  Limon  was  one  of  the 
first  people  we  engaged  to  perform  there.   The  night  before  he 
was  to  come  here,  Wheeler  Hall  was  torched.   The  whole  center 
of  the  building  was  burned  out.   We  always  thought  it  was  some 
of  the  student  uprising  going  on  at  that  time.   They  always 
blamed  it  on  that.   I  don't  think  anybody  ever  really  knew. 
Kerr,  I  think,  was  chancellor  at  that  time.   No,  I  don't  know. 
I  have  him  mixed  up  with—the  years  when  he  was  chancellor  and 
when  he  was  president.   But  he  kept  Wheeler's  doors  open,  with 
sort  of  a  mesh  screen,  so  you  could  see  in,  but  you  couldn't 
get  into  the  theater.   He  wanted  everybody  to  see  it  and 
realize  what  damage  had  been  done  and  how  horrible  it  was  for 
everybody.   People  would  just  come,  just  stood  and  looked  in. 
It  was  amazing. 

But  when  Limon  came  in  the  next  day  or  two,  I  told  him  that 
we  all  thought  that  there  was  something  peculiar  about  this. 
He  decided  he  would  never  perform  in  Wheeler  again.   And  he  was 
going  to  make  sure  of  it! 

[laughs] 

He  thought  it  was  kind  of  funny,  too. 

Well,  I  know  one  of  the  advantages  of  Zellerbach  is  that  the 
hall  is  so  wide,  and  it's  not  very  deep- 
Right, 
--so  everybody  has  a  great  sight  line. 

That's  right.   They  made  a  big  thing  about  the  distance  between 
the  front  of  the  stage  and  the  back  of  the  balcony.   It  was 
something  like  ninety  yards  or  ninety  feet,  something  like 
that.   Those  figures  escape  me  now,  but  there's  something  like 
that  in  the  records.   That  was  one  of  the  things  they  used  to 
brag  about,  that  everyone  was  close  to  the  stage. 

And  for  drama—was  the  thought  the  same,  that  it  was  absolutely 
a  prime  house  for  drama? 

I  didn't  hear  anybody  say  that,  but  I  don't  know.   I  think 
because  we  had  such  a  good  crew.   They  were  very  good  at 
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improvising  stuff  to  make  it  work,  so  we  always  had  pretty  good 
luck  that  way.   I  don't  remember  anything  that  couldn't  be 
performed  because  we  didn't  have  the  facility  for  it.   We 
always  managed  to  do  it.   The  crew  did  it.  Managed  to  make 
everything  work. 

Rowland:   And  what  do  you  think  about  the  musical  performances  there? 

Connors:    Well,  personally,  I  think  it's  too  big  for  chamber  music.   I 

think  chamber  music  is  much  better  in  Hertz  Hall.   But,  again, 
the  artists  are  too  expensive.   We  used  to  think  that  a  string 
quartet  was  the  cheapest  thing  you  could  buy  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  presenter  because  you  could  get  a  whole  string 
quartet  for  what  used  to  be  a  thousand  dollars  or  something.   I 
told  you  when  I  paid  two  hundred  a  concert  for  the  Juilliard  in 
the  early  days.   But  that  got  to  be  maybe  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  seemed  like  a  lot  at  that  time.   But  you  could  make 
that  in  income  in  the  house. 

But  now  a  string  quartet  might  be  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  you've  got  to  have  a  house  big  enough  to  pay  for  that. 
Hertz  would  have  to  have  such  terrible  prices.   I  think  the 
prices  now  are  pretty  awful.   They  seem  to  be  terribly  high. 
For  everyone  they're  high—especially  for  students,  I  should 
think. 


Early  Admission  Prices 


Rowland:  I  remember  on  the  early  spreadsheets  where,  for  quite  a  while, 
from  '45  to  '55,  general  admission  was  a  dollar  twenty  and  the 
students  were  seventy-five  cents  or  something. 

Connors:   We  had  to  charge  tax.   That  was  twenty  cents  for  the  tax.   We 

charged  tax  for  a  long  time.   Then  for  some  reason  it  was  taken 
off.   I  don't  remember  why.   We  didn't  want  to  raise  it 
anymore.  We  just  quickly  dropped  it.   They  said  we  could. 
That  was  the  end  of  that. 

Rowland:   And  if  it  was  a  music  department  or  drama  department 
performance,  it  was  just  twenty- five  cents. 

Connors:    Sometimes  it  was  free.   I  don't  know  how  many  of  them  were 
free,  but  a  lot  of  them  were  free,  yes. 

Rowland:   Well,  I  don't  think  at  first  they  had  a  shell  in  Zellerbach, 
but  later  they  made  a  shell  for  the  symphony? 
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Connors:    They  always  had  it. 
had  that  shell. 


I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  always  thought  we 


Cal  as  a  Choice  Place  to  Perform  in  the  Bay  Area 


Rowland:    Obviously,  with  the  Hertz  Hall  and  Zellerbach  Hall,  UC  Berkeley 
became  a  place  that  had  as  much  of  a  performance  season  as 
anywhere  in  New  York. 

Connors:    Practically,  yes. 

Rowland:    In  some  ways,  it  rivaled  San  Francisco  because  San  Francisco 
didn't  have  Davies  Hall  yet,  and  the  opera  house  was  needed 
by- 

Connors:    Everybody  else,  that's  right. 

Rowland:    So  the  people  from  New  York  and  abroad  came  to  Berkeley. 

Connors:   And  also  they  didn't  have  Herbst  Theater  in  San  Francisco  to 
use,  either. 

Rowland:    That's  right. 

Connors:    By  the  time  they  got  those  all  operating,  they  now  have  a 

really  good  forum  for  everything  there  now.   But  we  got  a  lot 
of  artists  who  came  because  either  they  or  their  managers 
especially  wanted  to  perform  in  this  area,  and  they'd  give  them 
to  us  for  sometimes  much  less  than  their  usual  fee.   Sometimes 
they'd  say,  "What  can  you  pay?  We'll  take  it.   They  wanted  to 
perform."  And  many  times  I  couldn't  get  the  committee  to  do 
it.   They  wouldn't  take  that  person.   That  was  often 
frustrating  to  me,  because  there  were  some  artists  that  would 
have  been  very  well  received  and  we  would  have  had  a  good  house 
for  them,  I  think.   But  the  committee  wouldn't  allow  them. 

They  also  were  sticklers  about  things  like  the  Kronos 
Quartet.   You  may  remember  that.   You  were  there  then.   When 
they  wanted  to  perform  here—they  were  just  new  out  in  this 
area,  but  they  had  I  think  two  new  members  coming  to  them. 
They  still  felt  that  we  should  take  them  sort  of  sight  unseen, 
and  the  committee  members  said,  "Well,  no,  we've  never  heard 
anything  of  them.   Why  should  we  present  them  more  than  anybody 
else?   They've  not  proved  themselves  at  all  to  us."   So  they 
went  right  ahead  and  proved  themselves  to  everybody  else,  and 
they  became  a  big  success. 
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You  lose  a  lot  that  way,  but  you  also  gain  a  kind  of 
reputation  for  being  hard-nosed,  and  I  think  we  were  pretty 
hard-nosed  sometimes. 

Rowland:    I  can  remember  that  they  wanted  to  know  the  program  as  well  as 
the  performers. 

Connors:   Yes,  that's  right.   It  was  very  important. 
Rowland:    Did  you  always  have  a  big  interest  in  dance  also? 
Connors:    Not  really,  no. 

Rowland:    I  was  going  to  say  you  ended  up  having  a  reputation  as  a 
tremendous  dance  presenter. 
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III    REMINISCENCES 


The  Jeffrey  Ballet  in  Residence 


Connors:   We  were  the  only  ones  that  had  a  place  to  do  it,  I  guess,  so  they 
all  came  here.   And  with  David,  who  was  known  to  a  lot  of  people, 
David  Wood.   We  just  did  have  a  lot  of  dance  companies  that  came 
in,  enjoyed  it,  and  wanted  to  come  back.   When  Robert  Jeffrey  and 
his  company  came,  they  thought  it  was  just  so  great  that  they 
wanted  to  come  back  and  spend  six  weeks  here.   They  did  one 
summer.   They  spent  part  of  the  time  just  working  on  new  ballets. 
The  dancers  had  to  find  housing  around  here  on  their  own.   They 
just  got  cheap  housing.   They  moved  in  with  friends  they  might 
have  here,  or  they  joined  together  and  got  an  apartment  for  six 
weeks . 

The  last  two  weeks,  then,  were  performances,  so  it  was  great. 
We  had  four  weeks  of  their  rehearsing  and  working  and  then  two 
weeks  of  big  performances.   And  they  were  done  very  well.   They 
did  it  in  a  two-week  series  in  a  row,  two  years,  in  a  row,  I 
think.   And  that's  when  they  made-- 

ii 

Rowland:   Yes,  that's  a  well-known  ballet,  Mt.  Tamalpais . 

Connors:    Right,  right. 

Rowland:   And  didn't  they  dedicate  it  to  you? 

Connors:    They  dedicated  a  performance  to  us,  to  Travis  and  me.   I  have  a 
program  there  someplace  that  shows  that  they  both  put  it  on  the 
program,  right  under  the  announcement  of  the  program,  that  this 
was  dedicated  to  us.   And  then  they  invited  us  to  come  backstage. 
I  know  before  the  performance  began,  the  lights  went  down,  and 
here  came  this  voice  out  of  the  microphone,  saying  that  this 
program  was  dedicated  to  us.   Travis  and  Jane  and  Joe  and  I  were 
sitting  there  in  our  special  seats. 
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Rowland : 
Connors : 


And  they  had  told  us  also  we  should  come  backstage  afterwards, 
so  we  did.   They  gave  each  of  us — Travis  and  me--a  tote  bag  with 
three  T-shirts  in  them  and  something  else  that  I've  forgotten  what 
it  was,  and  then  took  us  out  to  a  late-night  supper  afterwards. 
It  was  great  fun.  We  went  with  his  assistant.   Jerry  Arpino.   We 
had  a  nice  meal,  and  it  was  fun. 

Did  you  particularly  enjoy  working  with  dancers  when  they  came? 

I  didn't  really  see  enough  of  the  dancers,  themselves.   I  usually 
worked  with  the  manager  and  sometimes  the  advance  man.   They'd  let 
me  know  that  the  company  was  in,  but  I  didn't  see  much  of  them. 
If  you  remember,  they  weren't  around  the  office  too  much. 


Jean  Louis  Barrault 


Connors:   The  one  who  had  contact  with  the  university,  actually,  was--I 

guess  it  was  Jean  Louis  Barrault.   He  used  to  sit  on  the  mound  out 
in  front  of  our  office  there  and  just  sat  there,  and  students 
would  come  around  and  start  talking  to  him,  and  he  just  sort  of 
held  court  there.   He  loved  it.   He  thought  it  was  a  marvelous 
place  to  be,  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  talk  to  students. 

Rowland:   Yes.   He  must  have  had  a  special  feeling  about  how  things  could 
happen. 


Preservation  Hall  Jazz 


Connors:    I  think  so.   The  same  thing  happened  years  ago,  when  Preservation 
Hall  Jazz  Band  performed.   They  came  and  performed  for  a  week  and 
stayed  at  the  Men's  Faculty  Club.   How  they  managed  to  do  that,  I 
never  understood.   But  their  manager  was  Steve  Baffrey,  who  was  a 
real  go-getter,  and  he  arranged  it  so  they  came  and  lived  at  the 
Faculty  Club.   They'd  walk  around  the  campus  every  day  and  talk  to 
students,  sit  on  the  benches  around  the  campus,  and  talk  to  anyone 
who  came. 

Rowland:   They  were  in  residence. 

Connors:   Yes,  they  were.  And  they  gave  a  big  party  the  last  Saturday. 

Invited  everybody.   Everybody  that  came  around,  they  said,  "Come 
to  the  party.   Come  this  afternoon."  We  had  no  idea  how  many 
people  would  come.   So  I  went--I  thought  I  had  to  go--and  there 
they  were,  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Faculty  Club,  playing  their 
instruments.   They  cooked  up  a  storm--rice  and  beans  and  stuff 
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like  that.   They  had  been  cooking  in  the  Faculty  Club  kitchen  all 
morning  to  get  the  beans  ready.   And  then  they  played  their  jazz 
and  had  everybody  eat--and  had  wine  [laughs].   It  was  an 
incredible  performance.   But  just  from  telling  everybody,  "Come  to 
the  party."   I  guess  people  do  that. 

Rowland:    Yes.   It  sounds  like  paradise. 
Connors:    It  was  fun. 

Rowland:    Do  you  find  that--I  know  that  people  who  like  to  go  to  dance  are 
different  from  the  audience  who  likes  to  go  to  a  guitarist  or 
people  who  go  to  drama.   That  was  always  interesting,  to  observe 
the  different  audiences. 

Connors:    That's  right.   I've  always  felt  that  there  are  all  different 

audiences.   Chamber  music  was  what  really  started  us  going  in  the 
first  place,  the  string  quartets.   There  was  a  nucleus  who  just 
wanted  that,  really.   But  gradually,  as  other  things  came,  were 
offered,  many  more  people  came  to  all  different  kinds  of  things. 
But  you  always  see  the  same  people  at  the  same  kinds  of  things, 
and  the  quartets  always  were  very  special,  and  so  the  dance 
department  came  to  be,  too. 

Rowland:    Yes.   I  think  people  are  very  knowledgeable  in  music  if  they  like 
string  quartets. 

Connors:    Yes,  right. 

Rowland:    Did  you  think  that  the  different  kinds  of  performers  —  that  is, 

actors,  dancers,  or  musicians—were  different  in  an  overall  kind 
of  way?   Had  different  kinds  of  needs  when  they  were  there? 

Connors:    Not  really.   There  were  a  lot  of  sort  of  boheraian  types,  but  there 
are  in  every  field.   I  always  remember  the  girl,  Ida  Kavafian,  who 
still  plays  with  the  Tashi  group—she's  played  in  a  lot  of  things 
before. 

Rowland:    I  think  she's  a  violinist. 

Connors:   Yes.   And  when  she  was  playing  with  Tashi,  I  think  it  was,  they 
were  in  Hertz  Hall  and  they  were  rehearsing  there  one  afternoon. 
She  had  been  visited  by  a  friend,  who  brought  her  a  little  measly 
bouquet  of  flowers  she  picked  up  from  the  street  —  from  a  field 
someplace.   They  were  little  flowers.   She  had  them  in  a  little 
jar  on  the  stage,  and  she  wanted  them  to  be  there  when  she  came 
back.   She  wanted  them  to  be  there  for  the  concert.   She  wanted  to 
have  it  right  beside  her.   I  said,  "Oh,  no,  we  can't  have  that  on 
the  stage.   Someone  will  hit  it  and  knock  it  over,  and  then  you'll 
have  a  mess.   You  don't  want  that  on  the  stage.   It  looks 
terrible." 
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Well,  she  was  really  adamant  about  it,  but  I  wouldn't  let  her 
have  that.   No,  no,  no.   I  think  I  did  it  in  a  jocular  way.   And 
we  didn't  have  it  there  on  the  stage.   But  I'll  never  forget  how 
insulted  she  was  that  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  beautiful  bouquet 
and  that  she  shouldn't  have  it  as  an  adornment  for  the  theater. 


Troubles  with  Presenting  Contemporary  Music 


Rowland:   When  you  had  modern  music  played,  I  know  you  often  had  a  lot  of 
requirements  to  get  strange  instruments. 

Connors:    Yes,  yes! 

Rowland:    And  rent  them  from  places. 

Connors:   That  was  the  hard  part.   I  can't  think  of  any  particular  ones.   I 
remember  one  in  an  intercampus  performance  we  had  in  Santa 
Barbara.   One  of  the  women  was  a  dancer,  seems  to  me  it  was 
Meredith  Monk,  and  her  piano  had  to  be  fixed  with  pennies  on  the 
keys.   Of  course,  some  of  the  pennies  fell  down  in  between  the 
keys  and  made  a  big  mess.   The  Santa  Barbara  campus  was  left  with 
trying  to  cope  with  a  piano  that  had  really  been  ruined,  for  at 
least  the  time  being.   They  had  to  have  it  all  redone.   I  could 
never  understand  why  she  should  think  that  was  a  fun  thing  to  do. 
It  was  ridiculous. 

Rowland:    I  can  remember  the  bicentennial  concerts  in  1976,  where  the  French 
government  gave  our  campus  their  artists  for  nothing,  but  we  had 
to  put  them  up  at  the  Durant  Hotel,  and  they  brought  all  their 
newspaper  reporters  from  France,  who  needed  to  be  put  up,  too. 

Connors:    I  had  forgotten  that  entirely. 

Rowland:    It  seemed  like  there  was  a  lot  of  mixup. 

Connors:    That's  why  I  forgot  it. 

Rowland:  Contemporary  music,  with  big  requirements  and  big  lists  that  music 
faculty  were  supposed  to  get  for  them  while  they  went  shopping  for 
records,  remember? 

Connors:    [laughs]   Funny,  I  had  forgotten  that. 

Rowland:    I  can  remember  when  people  were  a  little  put  out  with  the  whole 
thing.   I  think  it  was  Patrick  Hayes's  daughter  who  was  managing 
them. 


Connors : 


Yes,  Elizabeth.   She  did  do  that  kind  of  work  in  Paris. 
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Rowland:    She  had  quite  a  lot  of  style. 
Connors:   Yes.   She  was  great. 

Rowland:    I  remember  her  saying  one  time,  though,  when  things  looked  a 

little  bleak  during  the  week—things  looked  quite  disorganized  and 
chaotic--she  said,  "Well,  if  we're  going  to  fail,  we  should  fail 
in  style." 

Connors:    [laughs] 


'Ik"  by  the  Peter  Brook  Theater,  Paris 


Rowland:   And  then,  of  course,  there  was  that  wonderful  Peter  Brook  Theater 
that  came  and  did  the  "Ik"  in  the  Playhouse.   I'll  never  forget 
that. 

Connors:    That  was  fabulous.   That  also  required  covering  over  all  the  seats 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  theater,  so  we  took  out  about  half  of  the 
theater  seating.   I  was  just  aghast.   "You  mean  you  can't  sell  any 
of  those  seats?"   "No,  they're  all  covered  with  wood  and  sand  and 
rocks."  And  then  they  were  crouching  on  that  thing.   The  whole 
activity  was  all  on  that  area,  wasn't  it?  Nothing  on  the  stage, 
itself. 

Rowland:    I  just  remember  that  they  needed  a  large  space,  and  you  were  very, 
very  close  to  the  playing  space. 

Connors:    Right.   I  think  the  audience  was  on  the  area,  on  the  upper  part  of 

the  area,  and  nothing  on  the  stage  itself,  as  I  recall,  at  all. 
It  seemed  to  me  such  a  waste.   We  have  a  stage.   Why  not  fill  the 

other  places  up  with  people?  But,  no,  they  had  to  have  it  right 

there.   Bill  Oliver  mentioned  to  me  just  a  couple  of  years  ago 

that  it  was  the  best  thing  we  ever  presented.   That  it  was  the 
most  impressive. 

Rowland:    Incredibly  memorable. 
Connors:    Yes. 

Rowland:   And  it  was  hard  to  get  full  drama  that  you  could  afford  that  was 
traveling. 

Connors:    Right,  yes,  that's  true. 

Rowland:    Even  for  a  place  as  big  and  renowned  as  our  campus.   Couldn't 
afford  a  traveling-- 
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Hamlet,  Panic,  Cricket  and  Hamburgers 


Connors:   They  had  to  have  other  dates  someplace.  We  did  have—they  [were] 
called  the  Long  Barn  Theater  from  the  East  Coast  that  came  and  did 
several  plays.   They  were  there  for  maybe  a  week,  I  think.   And  we 
had  the  Hamlet,  and  English  company,  with  Nicol  Williamson.   They 
played  in  Zellerbach  for  two  weeks.   But  that  was  a  very  important 
two  weeks.   They  did  a  very  good  job.   He  was  very  famous  at  that 
time  for  walking  out.   He'd  get  started  and  then  he  didn't  like 
it,  so  he'd  quit.   He  only  did  that  once,  and  he  just  went  off  and 
came  right  back  again  and  started  again,  but  he  had  us  all  panicky 
when  he  walked  off.   "Oh,  my  God!"  There  was  so  much  involved 
with  it .   That ' s  two  weeks  we  had  to  pay  on  a  flat  fee  for 
something  or  a  percentage  for  part  of  it.   He  really  did  have  us 
scared. 

They  had  a  matinee  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  I  think,  and  a 
performance  in  the  evenings.   After  the  matinee  they  decided  they 
couldn't  go  out  of  the  theater;  they  had  to  stay  right  there. 
They  couldn't  leave  the  area.   So  the  office—and  I  guess  you 
weren't  there  at  that  time--I  don't  remember—the  office,  I 
remember— the  woman  who  was  the  business  manager— she  did  all  the 
records  keeping  and  stuff --Liz  [Mendes].   She  and  I  and  a  couple 
of  other  women  in  the  office  made  lunch  for  them.   I  remember  we 
each  made  a  casserole  and  we  all  took  the  same  recipe  and  we  all 
made  the  same  thing.  And  we  had  a  salad  and  French  bread  and 
watermelon  and  ice  cream  and  strawberries.   It  was  quite  a  lunch. 
And  they  were  so  impressed  with  it  and  so  pleased  that  Williamson 
got  his  people  all  organized  to  play  a  game  of  cricket.   The  stage 
crew,  Rusty 's  gang,  played  with  them.   They  took  on  the  actors. 

Rowland:   Where  did  they  do  it? 

Connors:    Right  between  the  Playhouse  and  the  Alumni  House,  yes.   There  was 
a  flat  space  right  there.   Reuben  went  in  and  made  a  bat  for  them 
--right  away— just  with  a  piece  of  wood,  he  just  made  a  bat,  and 
they  had  a  ball  from  someplace.   I  don't  know.   They  were  such  a 
success,  people  were  so  happy  about  it,  that  he  [Nicol]  wanted  to 
do  it  again.   He  wanted  to  challenge  our  UC  soccer  club— not 
soccer,  cricket,  I  think  cricket— challenge  our  cricket  club  to 
play  with  them.  And  so  the  next  weekend  we  moved  it  up  to  the 
Strawberry  Canyon  area,  where  there's  a— 

Rowland:    Big  playing  field. 

Connors:   There's  also  a  smaller  field,  and  a  barbecue  area,  and  swimming 
pool.   So  we  invited  them,  everybody  from  our  crew  to  come.   Our 
local  club  came  and  played,  and  we  had  hamburgers.   We  got  a 
fellow  who  ran  a  hamburger  shop  right  next  to  our  office  to  come 
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and  make  the  hamburgers  and  serve  them.   I  don't  know  what  else  we 
had,  but  that  was  the  principal  thing. 

And  then  audience  members  came  and  family  members.   The  first 
thing  you  know,  they  were  all  eating  hamburgers  before  the  game 
was  over.   By  the  time  the  players  were  through  with  their  play, 
there  was  hardly  anything  left  for  them  to  eat!   We  were 
embarrassed  by  that.   But  they  had  a  good  time.   Then,  of  course, 
our  team  I  think  won  because  they  were  almost  a  pro  team,  working 
out  as  a  team.   It  was  fun. 

There  were  several  things  like  that  that  were  really  worth  the 
effort. 

Rowland:    Yes,  it  was  an  effort. 

Connors:    Yes,  it  was  an  effort,  right. 

Rowland:    I'm  sure  that  put  Berkeley  on  the  map  in  their  minds. 

Connors:    Probably,  yes.   As  long  as  they  had  a  chance  to  get  to  San 
Francisco  some  of  the  time;  that  was  important  to  them. 

Rowland:    I  remember  the  National  Theater  of  the  Deaf  coming.   How  quiet  the 
lobby  was  at  intermission. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  How  animated  visually. 

Connors:  Yes,  yes! 

Rowland:  Speaking  with  their  hands. 

Connors:  Yes.   They  came  twice,  I  believe. 

Rowland:  That  was  an  ambitious  thing  to  do. 

Connors:    I  think  they're  bringing  them  back  again.   I  remember  reading 
about  it  just  recently. 

Rowland:    Yes.   But  a  lot  of  times,  a  famous  person  would  come --one -woman 
shows—or  famous  actors. 

Connors:  Yes,  especially  for  Wheeler  Auditorium.   It  was  great  there. 

Rowland:  Yes. 

Connors:  What  did  Katharine  Hepburn  do  here?  Nothing,  I  believe. 

Rowland:  I  don't  know,  not  when  I  was  here. 
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Singing  with  Myrna  Loy 


Connors:   One  time  we  had  a  dramatic  quartet--!  have  to  look  this  up  and  see 
who  they  were--Myrna  Loy  was  one,  and  Sir  Ralph  Richardson, 
another.   He  was  an  actor  who  had  very  bad  palsy  and  I  think 
stopped  performing  after  this  because  he  could  hardly  make  it. 
They  had  a  man  with  him  all  the  time  to  help  him  get  dressed  and 
get  him  on  the  stage.  When  he  was  on  the  stage  and  started  to 
perform,  I  could  see  his  hand  shaking  just  terribly  when  he  wasn't 
on,  himself,  sitting  on  the  stage,  waiting  for  the  other  ones  to 
talk.   Then,  when  it  came  time  for  him  to  speak,  he  just  got  up 
and  did  his  thing,  and  it  was  no  problem  at  all.   It  was  amazing, 
just  amazing. 

Then  we  went  to  the  Berkeley  City  Club  to  have  a  supper 
afterwards,  with  the  whole  cast.   There  were  only  four  people  and 
then  people  from  the  drama  department  and  I  don't  remember  who 
else.   It  turns  out  that  Myrna  Loy  was  raised  in  Montana,  so  she 
and  I  were  persuaded  to  get  up  and  sing  the  Montana  state  song. 
She  knew  most  of  it,  too.   She  remembered  it  pretty  well,  and  I 
had  known  it  for  a  long  time.   I'd  often  sing  it  when  there  was  a 
chance  to  sing  it,  to  provide  comic  relief.   But  it  was  fun. 
Travis  used  to  refer  to  that  a  lot.   "Betty  and  Myrna  Loy  did  a 
duet  together,  you  know?"  Big  deal. 

Rowland:  Well,  that's  quite  a  famous  memory. 

Connors:  Yes,  "I  sang  with  Myrna  Loy!" 

Rowland:  Yes. 

Connors:  She  was  very  gracious. 


Lotte  Lehmann 


Rowland:   A  lot  of  very  famous  people  came  through:  Lotte  Lehmann. 

Connors:    I  must  tell  you  about  her.   She  came  several  times,  early  in  my 

time  there.   It  was  in  Wheeler,  of  course.   She  flew  in  from  Santa 
Barbara  with  her  accompanist  and  a  secretary.   One  day  they 
arrived  and  the  secretary  called  me,  all  excited,  and  said, 
"Madame  Lehmann  doesn't  have  any  voice.   She  just  landed.   She  was 
fine  when  she  left  Santa  Barbara.   When  she  landed,  she  couldn't 
speak  at  all."  Well,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it.   I  was 
new  at  this  business,  and  I  didn't  have  any  idea  what  to  do.   Do 
you  have  a  doctor  on  hand  every  time,  like  you  do  a  piano  tuner? 
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Rowland : 
Connors : 


Rowland: 
Connors ; 


I,  myself,  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  voice--my  throat  and 
stuff.   So  I  decided  to  call  him  (the  doctor]  and  see  if  he  would 
look  at  her  and  see  what  could  be  done.   So  he  did.   She  went  down 
there.   She  seemed  to  be  very  happy  with  him.   She  came  back,  and 
she  could  speak.   He  called  me  and  said  she  just  had  a  case  of 
nerves,  he  thought.   That  seemed  to  quiet  her  down  fairly  well, 
and  she  did  fine. 

I  don't  think  it  was  that  same  concert,  but  another  time  when 
she  was  here,  during  the  first  break,  after  the  first  group  of 
songs,  she  had  to--in  Wheeler  Auditorium  you  had  to  walk  up  stairs 
right  in  front  of  the  audience—there's  no  wing  or  anything  like 
that.   She  walked  up  right  in  front  of  them  to  the  stage.   And 
both  times  she  went  up,  she  was  limping.   She  said  to  the 
audience,  "I  guess  I'll  have  to  start  wearing  nurse's  shoes."   So 
finally  she  sent  her  secretary  to  find  me  and  tell  me  to  get  her  a 
bandage  and  bind  up  her  foot  for  her. 

It  was  a  Sunday  night.   In  Berkeley,  nothing  was  open  on 
Sunday,  especially  in  the  evening.   Nothing  was  open  in  the 
evenings.   There  was  a  drugstore  down  the  street,  but  not  open. 
So  I  asked  Joe  [my  husband]  if  he  would  go  try  to  find  a  bandage, 
go  back  to  our  house  and  get  one  or  something.   He  said,  "Let  me 
see  her  shoe  before  I  do  that."   So  he  went  backstage  during 
intermission,  and  he  took  off  her  shoe  and  found  a  nail  in  it.   He 
just  pounded  it  out,  and  that  was  all  she  needed  [laughs]. 

Amazing. 

Yes,  it  really  is.   And  I  would  have  been,  you  know,  absolutely 
incapable  of  dealing  with  that.   I  wouldn't  have  known  what  to  do. 
But  fortunately,  Joe  had  a  good  head  on  his  shoulders  and  did  that 
first,  and  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Her  accompanist  —  she  came  again  when  we  were  in  Hertz  Hall  by 
that  time- -her  accompanist,  who  was  a  wonderful  pianist,  had  taken 
to  singing  along  with  her  in  an  undertone.   She  had  done  it 
before,  but  it  wasn't  so  noticeable,  but  now  it  got  to  the  point 
where  you  could  really  hear  that  as  much  as  you  could  hear  the 
singer.   It  got  to  be  very  distressing.   Apparently,  they  had  to 
tell  this  woman  that,  and  she  never  performed  again.   But  it  was 
really  bad  for  a  concert. 

That's  pretty  unusual  that  someone  so  talented-- 

And  who  was  with  her  so  long.   Lehmann  could  have  told  her  that 
herself  before.   She  must  have  been  aware  of  it. 
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Thomas  Mann,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Dylan  Thomas 


Rowland:   That's  strange.  And  during  the  same  time,  I  saw  that  Thomas  Mann 
came  to  the  campus . 

Connors:   Yes,  he  gave  a  lecture  in  the  gym,  I  think  it  was.   Had  to  have 
been  the  gym.   I  don't  remember  too  much  about  it.   I  think  we 
usually  had  help  on  things  like  that.   Garff  Wilson  was  involved 
with  public  ceremonies,  and  he  often  helped—or  sometimes  they 
were  at  his  own  instigation  of  getting  a  lecturer  here.   I 
remember  he  got  Mrs.  [Eleanor]  Roosevelt  and  presented  her. 

And  then  we  had  Robert  Frost  coming,  and  we  couldn't  get  the 
gym.   I  hadn't  been  able  to  get  it.   When  Garff  heard  that  he  was 
coming,  he  just  couldn't  let  that  go.   He  said,  "No,  we  can't 
possibly  put  him  any  place  like  Wheeler.   The  gym  we're  going  to 
have !   He ' s  worth  more  than  that . "  So  he  used  his  influence  and 
was  able  to  get  us  the  Men's  Gym.   And  he  gave  a  lecture  there. 

Rowland:   And  what  about  Dylan  Thomas?  He  came,  too. 

Connors:    Yes,  several  times.   Well,  three,  I  think.   One  time,  the  first 

time—we  knew  about  his  proclivity  and  were  prepared  that  he  might 
be  on  the  way  to  getting  drunk  someplace,  but  he  didn't  show  up 
for  the  women's  tea  kind  of  thing  that  Mrs.  Caldwell— it  was  Kay 
Caldwell— arranged  for  him.   It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was 
to  speak  that  evening.   He  didn't  appear  that  afternoon  at  all. 
Then  there  was  great  crying  and  consternation  about  what  we  were 
going  to  do.   "What  if  he  doesn't  come  tonight?" 

We  sent  somebody--!  can't  remember  whom  we  sent  to  go  find 
him- -"be  sure  he's  around  and  get  him  to  the  hall  at  night." 
Somebody  did  find  him  and  brought  him  in.   He  was  staying  with  a 
woman  in  San  Francisco  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  poets  who  come 
to  read  their  works,  so  she  and  I  worked  together  a  lot  on  poets. 
They  were  usually  at  her  instigation.   But  she  could  get  them,  and 
then  we'd  present  them. 

We  also  had  them  on  a  circuit.   Part  of  the  beginning  of  our— 
almost  like  the  beginning  of  the  Western  Alliance- -we  had  what  we 
called  a  "poetry"  circuit  of  California,  and  we  offered  lectures 
and  people  we  had  who  wanted  to  tour  other  places.   We  often 
offered  them  to  other  campuses  that  we  were  in  touch  with.   I 
remember  Fresno  particularly  was  interested.  Most  of  our  UC 
campuses.   But  other  campuses,  like  San  Diego  State  was 
interested,  and  a  lot  of  people  took  the  poets,  especially.   We 
made  a  little  tour  for  them.   They  only  got  probably  fifty  dollars 
a  night.   It  wasn't  a  very  remunerative  tour  for  them. 
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Rowland; 
Connors : 


The  second  time  Thomas  came,  I  think  it  was,  we  were  looking 
for  him.   He  hadn't  appeared  yet.   I  was  on  the  telephone,  calling 
everybody,  including  the  front  gate  of  the  campus,  where  everybody 
had  to  check  in  with  the  police  to  get  in.   I  kept  saying,  "Watch 
for  him,  and  be  sure  you  get  him  here  right  then.   Bring  him  right 
away."  He  finally  came  and  spoke.  I  don't  think  he  ever  missed 
speaking.   But  he  was  a  trial  when  you  didn't  know  whether  he  was 
going  to  get  there  or  not. 

I  remember  Joe  was  in  the  audience  at  that  time,  too,  while  we 
were  waiting  and  waiting.   A  dog  scampered  in,  and  was  just  beyond 
the  ushers'  reach.   Joe  finally  said  he  would  make  one  dash  for 
the  dog.   If  he  could  get  him,  fine,  but  if  he  didn't  get  him,  he 
was  going  on  out  that  door.   That  would  be  the  end  of  it.   He 
would  never  come  back.   So  he  made  a  dash,  and  he  did  catch  the 
dog,  and  he  did  pick  him  up  and  carry  him  out.   Everybody 
applauded.   Then  Thomas  arrived.   Praises  be! 

[laughs]   He  was  quite  instrumental  in  helping  you  out. 

He  was  very  helpful.   We  finally  got  to  the  point  where  we  had  too 
many  performances,  and  he  just  wasn't  up  to  doing  all  that. 
"Can't  go  to  everything."  Fortunately,  he  was  busy  with  his  lab 
work,  and  he  was  so  often  doing  something  that  needed  looking 
after  at  the  night.   He  worked  in  the  Upper  San  Leandro  filter 
plant,  which  is  just  past  Mills  College.   And  most  of  the  time  had 
no  way  of  getting  there  except  by  streetcar.   That  was  a  hard  row 
to  hoe. 


Ten  Pounds  of  Potatoes  for  Eiko  and  Roma 


Rowland:   Yes.   I  remember  when  Eiko  and  Koma  first  came.   Their 
requirements  said  they  needed  ten  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Connors:    I  remember  that,  yes.   What  did  we  do  about  it? 

Rowland:   Well,  we  thought,  "Do  they  eat  potatoes?  Why  would  they  need  ten 
pounds  of  potatoes?"  But  we  didn't  know,  so  we  got  it  for  them. 
Their  performance  was  about  some  butterflies,  and  that  the 
butterfly  would  lay  eggs,  so  she  ran  across  the  stage  as  a 
butterfly,  and  he  sort  of  shadowed  her,  spilling  the  potatoes  as 
though  they  were  eggs. 

Connors:    I  had  forgotten  that.   Strange. 

Rowland:    It  was  really  very  effective. 

Connors:    I  remember  the  two  of  them  very  well.   Very  sweet. 
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Rowland:  They  still  dance. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  And  now  their  children  dance  with  them. 

Connors:  Oh,  do  they? 

Rowland:  Sometimes. 

Connors:  I  think  I  saw  something  just  the  last- 
Rowland:  There's  such  control. 

Connors:    I  think  they  were  in  a  program  last  year  here,  here  in  Berkeley  or 
San  Francisco.   I  didn't  go  to  it.   I  forgot  I  had  that  one.   But 
I  did  like  them.   They  were  nice  people  to  work  with,  too. 

American  Ballet  Theatre  and  Baryshnikov 


Rowland : 


Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors: 


Rowland: 


Connors : 


And  then  I  remember  the  times  when  American  Ballet  Theater  did 
their  run  in  Berkeley.   I  can't  remember  the  years  [1975-1981], 
but  it  was  when  I  was  working  there.   Of  course,  they  didn't 
perform  in  San  Francisco  then.   So  that  was  quite  a  coup  to  have 
them  there.   [Mikhail]  Baryshnikov  was  dancing. 


Yes,  and  Twyla  Tharp. 
time,  he  did  nothing. 

I  didn't  see  it. 


It  was  better  than  he  did  later. 
Practically. 


The  last 


It  wasn't  much  of  a  performance  at  all.   I  don't  think  it  was 
Twyla  with  him.   I've  forgotten.   But  there  was  somebody  else  on 
the  program,  though.   Each  of  them  had  one  solo  thing  and  then 
another  had  a  solo,  and  then  the  first  one  had  a  solo.   That's  it. 
Nothing,  neither  one  of  them.   It  wasn't  anything. 

Do  you  remember  anything  you  put  on  that  was  a  particular  headache 
in  terms  of  arranging  for  the  performance? 

I  can't  think  of  any  off  the  top  of  my  head,  but  I  will  think  of 
one.   I'm  sure  I  can,  and  put  it  in  another  part  of  the  program. 


Rowland : 


Okay. 
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The  Dedication  Concerts  for  the  Opening  of  Zellerbach 
[Interview  5:  July  27,  1998]  I* 


Rowland:    Betty,  I'd  like  to  go  back  just  a  little  bit  to  what  we  talked  of 
last  time,  the  building  of  Zellerbach  Hall,  and  talk  a  little  more 
about  the  dedication  concerts  that  happened  on  May  22nd  and  25th, 
1968,  to  honor  the  opening  of  this  great  new  hall  for  the 
university. 

Connors:   Well,  it  was  a  great  experience  because  everybody  took  part  in  it. 
The  music  department  was  very  excited.   They  performed  in  it.   The 
chorus  helped  out.   The  drama  department  performed  L'Histoire  du 
Soldat,  and  I  remember  George  House  played  the  devil.   It  was 
fabulous.   It  was  really  a  wonderful  performance.   People  were 
very  excited.   We  asked  Stravinsky,  himself,  about  whom  he  would 
like  to  have  for  the  solo  people,  and  he  asked  us  to  get  a  woman 
named  Ursula  Boese.   We  had  to  bring  her  from  Germany.   She  was  a 
very  sweet  woman.   We  enjoyed  having  her.   But  I  remember  that  was 
one  of  the  problems  we  had,  ongoing  problems  we  always  had  with 
paying  people  from  out  of  the  country.   The  accounting  department 
was  determined  they  had  to  deduct  a  third  of  their  salary  to  be 
sure  they  paid  their  taxes,  and  they  couldn't  leave  the  country 
until  it  was  paid.   She  was  another  one  who  was  very  difficult 
about  that.   We  had  several  who  were  difficult.   Because  she  had 
to  pay  her  expenses,  and  we  didn't  give  her  all  that  much  money, 
I'm  sure.   She  had  to  pay  her  ticket  and  her  expenses  here. 
Anyway,  it  worked  out  somehow. 

One  night,  when  Stravinsky  was  sitting  as  always  in  the  front 
row,  in  the  tiers,  so  he  could  see  and  watch  everything,  I  took 
him  back  to  the  lobby,  which  he  hadn't  seen  as  he  came  in;  they 
must  have  sneaked  him  in  the  back  door--but  I  took  him  back  and 
wheeled  his  wheelchair  for  him  and  showed  him  the  banners  that  had 
been  made  especially  for  the  space  in  the  lobby.   They  were 
banners  that  tell  the  history  of  theater,  starting  with  tribes  and 
going  on  through  Stravinsky's  Firebird.   He  seemed  very  pleased 
with  that. 

The  banners  were  made  by  the  wife  of  the  architect  for  the 
building,  Vernon  DeMars.  Betty  DeMars  was  a  seamstress  and  an 
artist.   She  had  the  help  of  a  friend  who  helped  her  cut  and  sew 
all  the  materials  on  these  banners  that  hang  from  the  balcony  down 
toward  the  main  floor.   They  are  very  colorful.   They  make  a  lot 
of  difference  in  the  look  of  the  lobby,  itself.   Give  it  a  lot  of 
color. 

There  was  a  little  brochure  that  went  with  each  banner.   One 
of  them  was  a  Mozart  opera.   They  had  the  period  costumes.   She 
said  in  some  places  there  were  eleven  layers  of  cloth  on  top  of 
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each  other.   They  are  all  cut  so  meticulously  with  jewels  sewn  on 
the  gowns  and  all.   It  is  a  marvelously  done  work  of  art. 

We  went  to  their  house,  the  DeMars1  house  one  day,  the  whole 
committee,  to  see  these  things  in  the  process.   They  were  still 
being  made,  but  we  could  tell  what  we  were  going  to  get  from  that. 
They  donated  these  to  the  university.   It  was  part  of  his  fee,  I 
guess.   But  they  donated  them. 

She  was  very  crippled  with  arthritis,  but  she  still  was  able 
to  get  this  work  finished.  When  she  was  wheeled  in  to  look  at  the 
banners  when  they  were  hung  up,  it  was  wonderful. 

Rowland:   Did  she  sew  them  all  herself? 

Connors:    And  a  friend  who  had  helped  to  do  it.   Wonderfully  well  done. 
Since  then  one  was  stolen,  and  it  was  just  blank  there  for  a 
while.   It  looked  terrible.   It  had  that  big  space  blank.   And 
finally  Vernon  got  so  unhappy  about  it,  that  it  was  left  that  way, 
that  he,  himself,  had  a  new  one  made  and  donated  that  to  the 
university.   He  said  it  with  a  little  huffiness  that  the 
university  didn't  take  care  of  that.   Of  course,  they  decided  they 
couldn't  be  cleaned.   They  were  afraid  of  that.   So  they  vacuum 
them  regularly.   Rusty  used  to  do  that,  he  and  his  crew. 

Rowland:    I  remember.   They  must  be  at  least  twelve  feet  long,  each  of  them, 
if  not  more. 

Connors:    I'm  not  a  judge  of  that  at  all. 

Rowland:    I'm  not  a  judge,  either,  but  they  seem  immense. 

Connors:  Yes.  It  reminds  me  of  judging  crowds.  When  I  retired,  Joe  said, 
"We're  not  going  to  go  to  any  performances  now  until  you  get  over 
the  business  of  counting  the  house  and  getting  up  and  bawling  out 
the  ushers." 

Rowland :    [ laughs ] 

Connors:  I  think  of  that  often.  I  look  at  the  house  and  wonder  how  big  it 
is. 

Rowland:    Or  why  it's  not  starting  on  time. 

Connors:   Yes.   Or  why  they  let  somebody  in  after  it  did  start.   That  still 
gets  me  down.   That  really  does  offend  me,  when  I  see  people  being 
allowed  to  come  in  and  to  be  seated  during  a  performance.   That's 
really  a  no-no  for  me. 

Rowland:   Well,  I  know  the  committee  must  have  put  in  a  lot  of  time  to  bring 
all  of  these  plans  to  fruition. 
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Connors:   Yes,  there  were  a  lot  of  interesting  people  and  interested  people 
who  wanted  to  be  involved  with  it.   One  of  them,  by  the  way,  was 
Robert  Commanday,  who  at  that  time  was  the  director  of  ASUC 
chorus.   He  wasn't  with  the  paper  yet.   I  think  it  was  quite  some 
time  after  that  before  he  was  appointed  as  critic  for  the  [San 
Francisco]  Chronicle. 

Rowland:    Yes,  he  was  their  senior  critic  for  a  long  time. 

Connors:    Yes.   He  took  over  directly  after  Alfred  [Frankenstein].   He,  by 
the  way,  was  very  helpful  to  me  when  I  first  came.   I  was  just 
appointed  to  the  job.   Mr.  Elkus  asked  Frankenstein  to  come  over 
and  meet  me.   He  did,  and  he  was  very  nice.   And  then  we  talked 
about,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  possibility  having  a  kind  of 
thing  like  Tanglewood  here,  mostly  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 
Frankenstein  was  very  enthusiastic  about  that,  so  he  said,  "You'd 
better  talk  to  the  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony "--who  was 
Howard  Skinner.   He  said,  "I  will  speak  to  Howard;  then  you  go  see 
him." 


Rowland: 


So  he  sent  me  a  little  note  one  day  with  a  picture  that  he  had 
drawn  of  a  door,  and  said,  "Howard  Skinner,"  with  a  doormat  in 
front  of  it.   And  I  could  go  now.   He  had  paved  the  way.   It  was 
funny . 

Well,  I  don't  think  any  hall  could  be  more  honored  than  to  have 
someone  like  Stravinsky  there.   That  was  really  a  good  choice. 
Obviously,  he  must  have  respected  the  university  a  tremendous 
amount  to  come . 


Connors:    I  don't  know  what  got  him  to  come. 

Rowland:    Because  if  he  was  already  in  a  wheelchair,  it  was  not  going  to  be 
easy  traveling. 

Connors:    His  manager  was  very  difficult  to  work  with.   She  lived  in  San 
Francisco.   She  was  kind  of  the  go-between  between  us  and 
Stravinsky,  and  between  Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft,  who  was  his 
protege,  really,  who  then  later  took  over  doing  everything.   He 
directed  all  the  performances.   But  the  manager,  the  woman  who 
lived  here,  didn't  get  along  with  Robert  Craft,  and  there  was  a 
big  to-do  always  between  those  two.   She  would  write  letters 
claiming  legal  responsibility  for  this  and  this  and  this,  and  we 
were  not  to  tell  him  this  and  this  and  this.   It  got  to  be  very 
difficult.   I  think  she  finally  was  out  of  a  Job  at  the  end  of 
that  year.   She  managed  to  stick  it  out  through  the  performances, 
but  after  they  were  over,  I  think  she  was  out.   But  it  was  an 
unpleasant  affair.   I  never  knew  the  basis  of  it  at  all. 

Rowland:   Well,  people  who  deal  with  powerful  people  sometimes  want  power 
themselves. 
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Connors:    [laughs]   That's  true.   That's  very  true, 


Ralph  Kirkpatrick 


Rowland:   Well,  you've  come  a  long  way  from  1945  to  1968,  with  Stravinsky 
coming  to  Zellerbach  Hall.   The  committee  has  come  a  long  way. 
Once  again,  though,  I  thought  we  could  go  back  to  1945.   I  wrote 
down  some  performers  I  saw  on  the  Sideways  reports.   I  know  you 
have  certain  memories  of  some  of  them.   So  in  1945  Ralph 
Kirkpatrick  came  to  play. 

Connors:    Yes,  that  was  the  first  of  many  performances  that  he  gave  here. 
He  was  really  the  outstanding  harpsichordist.   He  particularly 
liked  Hertz  Hall.   By  the  way,  we  always  said  HAIRTZ  because  it 
was  named  for  Alfred  Hertz,  who  was  the  conductor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  and  he  got  to  be  good  friends  with  Mr.  Elkus. 
They  went  out  for  lunch  frequently  and  became  really  close 
friends.   When  he  was  ill  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Elkus 
went  over  to  see  him  in  his  hospital  room,  many  times.   So  it 
turned  out  he  left  a  good  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  university, 
to  the  music  department,  especially  for  a  concert  hall.   When  they 
did  then  name  it  Hertz  Hall,  they  named  it  in  his  honor,  so  we 
always  carefully  said  HAIRTZ.   It  was  years  before—well, 
everybody  said  HAIRTZ  until  finally,  gradually,  there  were  more 
and  more  HERTZes  showing  up. 

I  still  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  all  said  HAIRTZ 
because  the  Herbst  Theater  in  San  Francisco  is  so  close.   It  must 
be  so  confusing  to  people,  thinking  we  have  only  one  diphthong  or 
whatever  it  is  in  our  vocabulary.   But  it  can't  be  done.   The 
Hertz  Rental  Car  Company.   I'm  sure  it  will  never  be  changed.   Now 
it  will  be  that  way  forever. 

But  Ralph  did  like  the  hall  very  much.   An  earlier  time,  when 
he  was  performing  at  Wheeler,  he  was  doing  the  [Bach]  Goldberg 
Variations.   He  told  me  just  before  the  concert  that  the  door  was 
not  to  be  opened  after  he  took  the  stage.   Well,  of  course,  he 
hadn't  told  me  that  ahead  of  time,  so  the  audience  hadn't  been 
warned  to  be  there  on  time  or  they  wouldn't  get  in.   That's  what 
he  said,  that  the  door  can't  be  opened.   The  door  in  Wheeler 
Auditorium  leads  right  into  the  auditorium.   There  was  no  curtain 
or  anything  to  block  your  view  or  block  the  light  coming  in  or 
anything. 

So  we  just  had  to  not  let  anybody  come  in.   And  there  was  no 
intermission.   It's  all  done  straight-through,  so  I  just  had  to 
refund  all  the  money  for  anybody  who  came  after  starting  time.  We 
started  a  little  bit  late  on  purpose.   That's  one  time  I  really 
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did  accept  starting  late.  But  we  refunded  a  lot  of  money.  People 
couldn't  get  in.  I  was  very  unhappy  with  him  about  that.  I  said, 
"It's  not  fair." 


A  Tiff  with  Nureyev 


Connors:   And  then  an  experience  like  that,  almost  just  the  opposite  thing- 
it  was--the  Russian  ballet  star,  Nureyev.   He  came  with  a  small 
company.   They  performed  in  Zellerbach  Hall.   First  he  made  a 
demand  that  the  Sunday  night  concert—there  were  five  concerts  in 
a  row,  and  the  last  one  was  on  a  Sunday  night  and  was  supposed  to 
start  at  eight  o'clock.   When  he  came  in,  he  said  that  he  had  to 
leave  that  night  at  something  or  other,  like  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  concert  had  to  start  at  seven,  and  he  would  be  dancing  in  the 
first  dance  only,  so  if  anybody  came  late,  they  wouldn't  see  him 
at  all.   Well,  we  hadn't  had  time  to  do  that,  either.   We  hadn't 
had  time  to  tell  the  audience  about  that,  to  be  there  at  seven 
o'clock  instead  of  eight  o'clock.   When  they  showed  up  at  eight 
o'clock,  we  had  to  tell  them  they  won't  get  to  see  him  dance  at 
all  because  it's  over.   That  was  awful!   I  was  just  horrified  with 
that. 

The  manager  was  from  Hurok,  and  he  was  tiptoeing  around  the 
artist  all  the  time,  and  trying  to  make  me  be  quiet  [laughs].   It 
started  off  the  first  night.   I  kept  going  backstage  and  saying, 
"We  must  start.   It's  late.   It's  already  ten  minutes  after 
eight."  Wouldn't  start.   After  a  while  I  said,  "What  are  we 
doing?"  He  sat  in  there,  just  twisting  his  feet  in  the  resin,  and 
he  still  had  his  robe  on.   He  wasn't  ready  to  go  on  at  all,  and  it 
was  already  quarter  after  eight.   So  I  was  really  unhappy  with 
him.   And  I  said,  "We  must  start!   We  must  start!"  He  looked 
around  at  his  manager,  and  he  says,  "We  not  come  here  again."  And 
I  said,  "Good!"   I  was  just  so  angry!   Both  that  and  his  demanding 
on  the  Sunday  that  he  had  to  start  at  seven  o'clock.   There  were 
not  too  many  times  coming  to  swords'  points. 

Rowland:    I  know  the  word  for  a  person  like  that  in  opera  is  prima  donna. 

Connors:   Yes,  that's  the  same  thing.   I  would  think  it  would  be,  too. 
Prima  something  or  other.   Why  not?   [laughs]   Prima  devil. 

Rowland:    [laughs]   That  was  a  good  one! 

Connors:    [laughs]   He  didn't  go  out  of  town  that  night,  either.   He  was 
still  in  town  the  next  day.   That  was  reported  in  the  paper. 

Rowland:    Fortunately,  most  people  are  more  easy  to  work  with  than  that  over 
the  years. 
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Connors :   That ' s  right . 

Rowland:   Or  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  have  stayed  on  for  thirty-five  years, 

Connors:   Most  of  them  are  fun  to  be  with,  yes. 

Back  to  Kirkpatrick 


Connors:   Well,  Ralph  Kirkpatrick,  to  get  back  to  him.   He  was  very 

difficult  in  some  ways,  but  when  things  went  right,  he  was  so 
pleased,  especially  when  we  got  to  Hertz  Hall,  and  he  performed 
many  times  there,  too.   He  performed  several  times  in  Wheeler.   I 
think  we  even  had  a  party  for  him,  gave  him  a  cake  or  something, 
when  he  performed  the  twentieth  concert  there.   In  Hertz  Hall  he 
was  so  pleased  because  he  said  it's  all  encompassed.   It's  like  a 
tube  right  in  the  middle  of  the  big  theater.   It's  all  completely 
set  aside,  with  no  outside  walls.   Everything  is  outside  of  that, 
if  you  know  what  I'm  saying.  Well,  I  got  to  thinking  about  that, 
and  I  think  almost  all  halls  are  that  way.   They  all  have  a  lobby, 
and  they  have  a  backstage  area.   Of  course,  maybe  the  side  walls 
aren't  always  protected.   The  east  wall  is  not  enclosed  with 
something  else.   The  east  wall  goes  directly  outside.   He  probably 
didn't  know  that.   He  didn't  ever  go  through  that  side.   The  west 
wall  has  that  corridor  from  the  side.   But  he  liked  it. 

He  was  famous  for  being  a  cook.   He  liked  Japanese  food 
especially.   So  I  asked  him  if  he  liked  Japanese  country-style 
food,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  yes."   So  we  said  we'd  take  him  to  dinner 
one  night  after  the  concert.   I  remember  having  to  make  special 
arrangements.   By  the  time  he  got  his  harpsichord  put  away--and  he 
had  to  have  people  help  him  recrate  the  harpsichord,  and  that's 
very  particular  work—and  we  stood  around  and  waited  while  he  was 
getting  all  this  done  just  so.   I  had  persuaded  the  restaurant  in 
San  Francisco,  in  the  Green  Street  area,  to  stay  open  long  enough 
so  I  could  get  him  over  there.   I  told  them  who  he  was  and  why  he 
liked  it  so  much.   So  they  stayed  open. 

When  we  arrived—by  now  I  was  really  counting  the  minutes  all 
the  time,  and  praying  we  weren't  going  to  eat  so  late--but  we  got 
there  and  got  in,  and  he  wouldn't  take  his  shoes  off.   And  then  he 
wouldn't  sit  on  the  floor.   I  couldn't  believe  it.   I  thought  he 
was  so  fond  of  Japanese  food  he  would  certainly  be  accustomed  to 
sitting  on  the  floor  and  would  like  to,  I  would  think.   So  we  sat 
in  a  booth,  and  he  ordered  all  tempura  fried  things,  not  anything 
like  the  Japanese  style  cooking,  country  cooking.   So  I  thought 
that  was  a  big  waste.  And  I  don't  think  he  was  very  happy  about 
it,  and  I  bet  he  had  an  upset  stomach  all  evening  long,  or  all  the 
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rest  of  the  night.   But  I  thought  it  was  a  shame  that  he  didn't 
experience  that  wonderful  Japanese-style  country  cooking. 

Rowland:    Did  he  live  in  the  Netherlands? 

Connors:   No,  he  lived  on  the  East  Coast,  I  think  Boston  or  Concord,  or 
maybe  Connecticut.   I've  forgotten. 

Rowland:    I  for  some  reason  thought  he  was  from  Europe. 
Connors:    No,  no.   He's  American,  very  American. 


Pro  Musica  from  Holland 


Rowland:    I  know  there's  another  story  you  have  with  a  group  from  Holland, 
the  Pro  Musica  from  Holland? 

Connors:    Yes,  oh,  yes!   They  were  a  great  group.   They  were  fairly  well 
known  at  that  time,  too,  from  recordings,  I  think,  in  this 
country.   There  was  just  a  small  group  of  early  music  lovers 
around  who  spread  the  word.   We  did  have  good  houses  for  them,  as 
I  recall.   But  they  wanted  to  see  San  Francisco.   They  were  all 
staying  over  here,  and  they  wanted  to  go  on  a  Saturday,  I 
remember.   My  husband  wasn't  available  to  drive,  so  I  was  stuck 
with  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  this.   The  only  way  to  do  it 
was  to  drive  myself.   Well,  I  wasn't  all  that  good  a  driver.   I 
hadn't  driven  for  many  years  until  just  shortly  before  that. 

But  I  decided  I  could  do  it,  so  I  checked  out  from  the 
university  garage  a  minibus.   I  think  something  like  twelve  or 
thirteen  people  went  along.   And  I  drove  this  little  minibus.   It 
was  frightening.   I  don't  think  they  were  frightened;  they  didn't 
act  like  they  were  frightened  because  they  didn't  know  that  I  had 
never  driven  a  minibus  before!   It  was  terrible. 

And  then  I  didn't  know  San  Francisco  well  enough,  either.   I 
didn't  really  know  any  interesting  places  to  take  people.   But  I 
got  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  and  drove  through  that.   I  remember 
their  being  very  excited  when  we  went  by  the  buffalo  fields,  and 
they  jumped  up  and  down  in  the  bus  and  yelled  "Bison!  Bison!" 
(laughs]   They  were  really  like  children,  they  were  so  happy  to  be 
there  and  to  look  around  and  see  everything.   They  ooh'ed  and 
ah'ed  about  everything.   But  I'm  sure  I  missed  most  of  the  best 
things  I  should  have  shown  them,  which  I  just  couldn't  think  of 
and  wouldn't  know  how  to  do  anyway --wouldn't  know  how  to  get 
there. 
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Rowland : 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  still  don't  know  how  to  get  around 
Golden  Gate  Park  very  well.   I  got  lost  there  just  last  year.   For 
about  an  hour,  I  couldn't  find  my  way.   It  was  at  night  and 
raining,  and  it  was  just  awful. 

Well,  I'm  the  same  way.   I  only  know  a  few  places  to  go  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  rest  I  go  with  other  people. 


Jacques  Barzun 


Connors:   Yes,  I  had  another  experience  like  that  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  in 

that  area,  with  Jacques  Barzun.   I  had  just  read  his  book,  Teacher 
in  America,  and  was  fascinated  with  his  ideas  about  it.   We  were 
having  him  give  a  lecture,  but  he  was  to  be  in  Stanford  the  night 
before,  so  I  was  to  pick  him  up  in  Stanford,  which  I  did.   I  was 
thrilled  to  pieces.   I  just  thought  he  was  so  wonderful,  and  he 
was  very  handsome.   It  was  a  wonderful  experience. 

He  said  at  the  beginning,  "Now,  let's  go  interesting  ways." 
Well,  what's  an  interesting  way?  I  didn't  know.   I  knew  101  and 
what  else?  But  I  think  we  just  turned  off  different  streets,  and 
I  kept  on  trying  to  get  to  another  freeway  or  something  where  I 
could  at  least  find  my  way,  and  went  on  the  Great  Highway  by  the 
ocean.   I  think  we  saw  a  little  bit  of  Golden  Gate  Park.   I  don't 
know  how  we  got  out  of  it,  but  we  got  to  Chinatown. 

Well,  first  we  went  to  a  restaurant  at  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
where  the  toll  gates  are,  where  they  had  a  lookout.   There  used  to 
be  a  restaurant  there,  one  right  on  top.   Now,  I  always  thought 
that  looked  like  a  nice  place  to  have  a  meal.   So  we  went  up 
there,  and  there  was  mostly  just  counter  seats.   I  looked  at  the 
menu  and  it  was  like  a  fast  food  joint.   It  looked  just  awful. 
And  I  said,  "Gee,  this  isn't  what  I  expected."  He  said,  "Do  you 
want  to  leave?"  And  I  said,  "Yes."   "Oh,  I  do,  too." 

Rowland :    [ laughs ] 

Connors:    So  we  left  there,  and  we  went  to  Chinatown,  to  something  like 
Castagnola  or  one  of  the  famous  big  ones,  which  was  not  a  good 
idea,  but  he  got  a  good  meal  and  he  got  a  drink  and  that's  the 
main  thing,  I  guess.   It  was  sort  of  a  waste.   I  felt  that  I  was 
the  poorest  guide  to  take  him  for  a  day  in  San  Francisco  that  he 
could  have  chosen.   He  didn't  choose.   He  was  just  stuck  with  it. 

Rowland:   Did  you  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  his  book  with  him? 

Connors:   Well,  a  little  bit.   The  main  thing  we  talked  about  was  the  Life 
magazine  because  at  one  time  he  was  the  consultant  to  the  editor 
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Rowland: 

Connors: 
Rowland: 
Connors : 


or  something,  of  how  they  were  going  to  make  Life  appealing  to 
people.   And  he  asked  me  questions  about  how  I  liked  it.   Did  I 
enjoy  looking  at  how  the  subtitles  were?  Gee,  I  didn't  feel 
competent  to  judge  any  of  that,  but  I  told  him  I  was  fascinated 
with  it  when  it  first  came  out.   I  thought  it  was  just  wonderful 
to  see  all  those  pictures.   It  was  wonderful.   I'm  certainly  a 
poor  guide.   Those  are  the  things  that  stick  with  you.   And  you 
always  think  someone  else  would  have  done  so  much  better  a  job 
than  that. 

Well,  I  think  it  takes  a  lot  of  times  both  to  be  a  performer  and 
an  arts  manager  or  arts  presenter. 

Yes. 

It  takes  panache  on  both  sides. 
I  guess. 


Alma  Trio 


Rowland:    Tell  me  now  about  the  Alma  Trio. 

Connors:    That  was  a  trio  that  was  started  out  here,  with  Adolph  Bailer  and 
Gabor  Rejto.   They  formed  a  trio  at  the  suggestion  of  Yehudi 
Menuhin.   Adolph  Bailer  had  been  a  pianist  for  Menuhin  when  they 
were  in  Europe.   And  when  Bailer  was  in  the  ghetto  at  one  time  and 
had  been  in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp,  they  found  out  that  he  was 
a  pianist,  so  they  walked  over  his  hands  one  night  and  broke  a  lot 
of  the  bones  in  his  hands,  very  badly.   He  was  very  badly  injured. 
His  wife  helped  restore  them.   She  helped  him  by  massaging  his 
hands  constantly,  for  days  and  weeks.  And  he  came  out  of  it  fine. 

But  then  Menuhin  brought  them  over--his  wife,  and  they  were 
about  to  have  a  baby,  so  he  brought  them  over  and  established  them 
down  at  Alma,  California,  by  that  little  highway  that  goes  across 
from  San  Jose  to  Santa  Cruz,  Highway  17.   It  was  on  that  highway. 
He  gave  them  a  cottage  to  live  in  there,  and  they  had  their  baby. 

Somehow  a  professor  who  was  on  the  committee,  Bull  Durham, 
knew  about  him  and  went  to  him  and  took  some  piano  lessons  from 
him.   I  think  Durham  had  a  place  down  there  in  Saratoga  or 
someplace.   So  he  got  acquainted  with  him  and  found  out  that  they 
were  forming  a  trio,  and  decided  that  we  should  present  them,  so 
we  would  give  them  their  debut  concerts,  so  I  should  go  see  them 
and  do  something  about  that.   We  did.   We  went  down.   Joe  and  I 
drove  down  one  weekend  and  met  them  and  were  entranced  with  them. 
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They're  wonderful  people.   The  baby  had  been  born  and  she  was,  of 
course,  ready  to  be  shown  off,  and  it  was  wonderful. 

So  they  formed  this  trio,  and  we  presented  them  in  a  series  of 
concerts  that  summer  and  I  don't  remember  how  many  times  after 
that,  but  several  times  they  were  favorite  performers  of  ours. 
The  audience  was  really  very  receptive  to  them,  too. 

Then  Roman  Totenberg  left,  and  they  had  another  violinist  for 
a  while.   Bailer  and  Rejto  performed  cello  and  piano  duos.   I 
remember  they  did  them  in  101  California  Hall.   I  think  I  told  you 
about  it  the  other  day.   That  hall  was  the  one  where  Kerr  had  his 
offices  at  one  time.   I  think  they  took  away  this  amphitheater. 
It  was  a  real  nice  amphitheater  at  the  end  of  the  building.   I 
think  they  just  took  that  away  and  made  floors  out  of  it.   It  was 
a  nice  steeped  thing,  so  everybody  could  see  everything.   And 
Rejto  and  Bailer  played  these  duos,  all  Beethoven  duos,  for  a 
series  of  concerts. 


Rowland:    I  remember  meeting  Bailer, 
man. 


too.   He  was  such  a  kind  and  generous 


Connors:   Yes,  he  was  a  wonderful  man,  yes. 

Rowland:    He  even  invited  me  to  come  down  and  listen  to  a  concert  once. 

Connors:    Oh,  good! 

Rowland:    And  his  wife  and  daughter  were  so  attentive  and  hospitable.   He 
also  mentioned  to  me  that  his  hands  were  broken  by  the  Nazis.   I 
think  it  must  have  left  an  incredible  memory  for  him. 

Connors:    I  think  so.   The  daughter  got  to  the  point  of  looking  and  sounding 
exactly  like  the  mother. 

Rowland:    I  remember  that,  too. 

Connors:    The  same  kind  of  sweet  but  sort  of  almost  treacly  style.   But  she 
was  very  sweet.   I  saw  them  once  again  just  after  the  mother  died. 
I  saw  him  with  the  daughter  at  one  of  the  summer  concerts  the 
symphony  gave  in  the  big  auditorium,  civic  auditorium.   I  was 
really  surprised.   There  was—her  name  is  something  like — 

Rowland:   Nina. 

Connors:   Yes.   And  Edith  was--yes,  Edith  was  the  wife,  yes.   In  fact,  I 
have  a  dish  over  there  was  one  they  gave  us.  When  I  retired- - 
they  didn't  come  to  the  retirement;  they  couldn't  come  or 
something- -but  they  sent  me  that  lovely  glass  dish. 


Rowland : 


They  sent  a  little  dress  for  my  first  child. 
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Connors:  Oh,  for  goodness  sake! 

Rowland:  A  little  beautiful  pink  dress. 

Connors:  How  sweet!   But  you  didn't  ever  study  with  him? 

Rowland:  No. 

Connors:    That's  interesting.   The  place  where  they  lived  was  charming, 
wasn't  it? 

Rowland:    Oh,  yes,  a  beautiful  house. 
Connors:   Was  it  the  one  over  in  Palo  Alto? 
Rowland:    Yes,  that's  when  1  saw  it. 

Connors:   The  one  that  I  saw--I  had  been  to  the  one  in  Palo  Alto  but  only 

just  to  drop  something  off,  I  think.   But  the  one  I  saw  really  was 
the  one  they  lived  in  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  near  Alma,  yes. 

Rowland:    That  was  even  more  beautiful,  huh? 

Connors:   Well,  it  was  small.   It  was  a  cottage.   But  it  was  on  the 
hillside,  with  trees  all  around,  redwoods,  I  guess. 

Rowland:    A  lot  of  very  important  people—musical,  creative  people,  I  think, 
came  out  to  California  to  get  away  from  World  War  II,  and  settle 
here. 

Connors:    Yes. 


Paganini  Quartet 


Rowland:   Well,  there  are  some  more  chamber  players--the  Paganini  Quartet. 

Connors:    Paganini  is  another  quartet  that  was  formed  here  and  gave  their 

first  concerts  here,  their  debut  concerts  with  us.   That  was  Henry 
Temianka,  I  think  from  UCLA,  but  I'm  not  sure.   It  may  have  been 
USC.   But  he  wanted  to  form  a  quartet.   A  lot  of  people  knew  him. 
He  had  been  here  before,  I  think.   I  think  he  had  lived  in  San 
Francisco. 

II 

Connors:    The  Paganini  Quartet  with  Henry  Temianka.   I  don't  remember  the 
names  of  the  people  in  the  quartet  with  him,  but  he  chose  them 
all.   They  rented  a  house  for  the  summer  in  Oakland.   I  think  they 
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Rowland : 
Connors : 


were  being  paid  by  somebody.   It  could  have  been  involved  with 
Mills  College  because  at  that  time  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  things 
with  Mills,  those  summer  concerts.   So  they  gave  a  series  of 
concerts,  and  they  gave  four  here  that  summer. 

I  went  to  the  house  where  they  were  holed  up,  living  and 
cooking  their  own  meals  and  everything.   Invited  me  for  lunch.   I 
don't  remember  if  we  had  anything  special,  but  it  was  fine.   They 
made  a  nice  offer.   And  then  they  just  worked  all  day  every  day 
until  it  was  time  for  the  concerts.   It  was  great.   It  was  a  good 
beginning  for  them,  I  think,  and  it  was  fine  for  us. 

Temianka  was  always  difficult  in  a  way,  but  who  isn't? 
If  you're  a  creative,  temperamental  artist. 
That's  right,  yes,  yes. 


The  Griller  Quartet  in  Residence 


Rowland:    And  then  another  quartet  in  residence  was  the  Griller  Quartet. 

Connors:    Yes.   The  Griller  was  the  one  that  made  the  biggest  impression,  I 
think,  around  here.   They  came  to  give  several  concerts  at 
different  times,  but  they  finally  were  put  on  the  faculty.   I 
think,  actually,  Sidney  Griller  was  the  only  one  who  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  as  a  formal  appointment,  but  the  other  three  were 
considered  lecturers,  or  something  like  that,  because  they  didn't 
have  space  in  the  faculty  department  roster  to  add  any  more 
people.   It  took  some  doing  as  it  was  then,  I  think  with  Elkus  and 
the  chancellor  or  somebody  like  that.   They  really  bent  a  few 
strings  to  make  it  work.   You  don't  bend  strings.   You  pull  some, 
I  guess. 

They  played  many  concerts  in  Wheeler  Hall.   At  the  time  that 
they  were  put  on  the  faculty,  we  had  to  raise  some  of  the  money, 
too,  by  having  them  give  some  concerts  in  San  Francisco.   I  think 
we  had  to  do,  like,  four  or  something  in  San  Francisco  and 
something  like  eight  concerts  in  schools  around  here.   They 
weren't  supposed  to  be  in  the  metropolitan  area.   They  wanted  them 
to  be  out  from  here.   So,  of  course,  they  kept  putting  it  off,  and 
they  kept  saying,  "We  must  get  those  done.  We  must  get  those 
done . " 

Finally,  when  it  came  time  when  we  had  to  finish  up  these  last 
four  concerts  or  whatever  they  were,  we  finally  booked  them  all  on 
the  same  day.   They  were,  like,  Antioch  and  then  Sonoma  and  a 
couple  more.   We  had  to  dash  from  one  to  the  next.   And  it  started 
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raining  the  day  before,  pouring  down  rain.   We  went  through 
puddles,  just  awful  puddles.   Not  one  of  those  guys  drove  a  car. 

Rowland:    So  you  had  to  drive? 

Connors:    I  drove,  yes.   I  drove.   I  really  did  have  a  good  upbringing  in 
car  transportation. 

Rowland:    It  sounds  like  they  weren't  too  excited  about  doing  those. 
Connors:    No.   Neither  was  I. 

Rowland:   Maybe  they  were  trying  to  make  you  miserable  for  forcing  them  to 
do  it!   [laughter] 

Connors:    They  took  the  job  on  the  basis  that  they  had  to  give  those 

concerts,  so  they  knew  they  had  to  do  them,  and  I  knew  I  had  to 
get  them  done.   They  also  gave  some  concerts  one  time  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  old  art  museum,  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern 
Art.   It  was  where  they  had  that  round  auditorium  that  had  a 
rotunda.   They  didn't  go  very  well.  We  couldn't  get  very  big 
audiences.   They  kept  increasing,  but  there  wasn't  any  big  demand 
at  that  moment. 

But  one  of  the  days  I  had  to  take  them  over  after  dinner.   I 
had  gone  home  and  picked  up  a  car  at  the  garage  on  the  way  home , 
and  then  picked  them  up. 

Rowland:    This  is  the  university  garage? 

Connors:   Yes,  yes.   Picked  them  up  in  the  car,  and  we  all  said,  "Gee,  this 
car  smells  terrible.   There's  something  awful  in  this  car."   "Yes, 
well,  roll  all  the  windows  down."   So  we  rolled  all  the  windows 
down  and  let  it  blow  through  the  car,  and  it  was  still  just 
terrible.   By  the  time  we  got  to  the  concert  hall,  we  were  almost 
all  of  us  pretty  sick.   It  was  just  so  awful.   And  then  they 
didn't  want  to  go  home  in  that  car,  but  we  did.  We  all  went  home. 
Left  all  the  windows  open  again.   The  next  day  I  took  the  car  back 
to  the  garage.   I  told  the  guy,  Ed,  who  ran  the  garage,  "This  is 
the  worst  car  you  ever  gave  me.   It's  just  terrible.   It  stinks 
terribly."   "Oh,  come  on,  now.   We  wouldn't  give  you  that  kind  of 
a  car.   We  wouldn't  do  that."   "Well,  you  better  take  it  around 
the  block  and  see  how  you  enjoy  it." 

He  called  me  back  half  an  hour  later  and  says,  "Guess  what  we 
found  in  that  car.   You'll  never  believe  it."  He  said  the  last 
guy  that  took  that  car  out  went  fishing,  and  apparently  he  left  a 
fish  in  the  back  of  the  trunk,  behind  the  spare  tire.   It  was 
stuck  back  of  that.   So  he  said,  "W-e-1-1-1."  That  was  his 
apology  [laughs]. 
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Rowland; 
Connors ; 


Rowland : 

Connors : 
Rowland : 


Connors: 


Rowland: 


Connors ; 


Rowland : 
Connors : 
Rowland : 


Oh,  what  a  story! 

We  also  gave  two  concerts  in  the  Curran  Theater  in  San  Francisco. 
That  was  difficult,  too,  because  the  union  demanded  that  we  had  to 
have  a  pit  orchestra.  We  said,  "No,  we  don't  want  a  pit--" 
"Well,  you  have  to  have  them  playing  before  the  concert,  don't 
you?  You  have  to  have  something  for  intermission?  Don't  you  want 
some  music  played?"  I  said,  "No!   We  don't  want  that  at  our 
concert."   "Well,  you  have  to  have  it."  The  rule  in  that  theater 
was,  I  think,  five  musicians.   "Five  musicians?   To  do  what?" 
"Well,  they  can  just  sit  there  if  you  want  them  to."   "Okay,  let 
them  come  sit  there."  I  had  to  pay  them.   They  had  to  be  there. 
I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  one  note  out  of  them,  not  one  note." 
[laughter]   Can  you  imagine? 

Yes.   I've  been  in  there,  too,  when  it  was  a  drama  performance, 
Katharine  Hepburn.   And  they  had  them  sawing  away  at  intermission. 
It  must  have  been  a  cut-and-dried  rule. 

Yes,  it  was  part  of  the  theater's  contract,  apparently. 

Now,  this  is  something  kind  of  different  in  your  job  that  the 
quartet  in  residence  had  to  be  presented  other  places.   It  was  not 
just  you  were  getting  concerts  into  the  campus;  you  were 
facilitating  the  university  quartets  other  places. 

Yes,  right.   Well,  the  only  one  we  had  to  do  that  with  was  the 
Griller  and  that  was  because  they  were  on  that  kind  of  a  contract. 


Weren't  they  also  funded  by  the  McEnerney  Fund? 
that  on  one  of  the  reports. 


I  thought  I  saw 


I  don't  remember  that  we  used  McEnerney  for  that.   We  may  have. 
But  I  know  at  that  time  some  woman  had  given  us  money,  and  it 
wasn't  Mrs.  Coolidge.   It  was  somebody,  I  think,  in  San  Francisco 
who  gave  money  for  them  to  perform  outside  in  the  schools.   Now 
everybody  in  town  is  giving  concerts  for  schools.   Everybody  is 
doing  it.   I  guess  they  choose  their  own  school  to  patronize. 

They  kind  of  know  they're  building  their  future  audience. 
That's  the  idea,  yes. 

Well,  I  know  in  the  early  days  there  weren't  so  many  concerts 
presented,  so  that  with  the  Griller  Quartet,  that  was  a  big  hole. 
If  they  were  not  performing,  then  not  so  much  happened  on  campus. 


Connors:   Right,  yes.   Except  that  they  taught  on  campus. 
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Rowland:   And  Colin  Hampton  [the  cellist  with  the  Griller  Quartet),  whom  I 
knew  through  all  his  last  years,  was  a  very  powerful  figure  in 
Berkeley. 

Connors:   Yes,  very  much.   I  think  they  all  were  because  they  all  taught 
with  people  outside,  and  they  got  a  movement  of  chamber  music 
performance  going,  which  was  very  active  in  Berkeley--!  think  much 
more  than  it  had  been  before,  although  when  I  first  came  here--I 
told  you,  I  think--!  played  in  quartets  even  then  because  there 
were  people  just  going  to  their  homes  and  playing,  just  for  their 
own  entertainment.   They  didn't  have  audiences  or  anything.   It 
was  just  their  own  pleasure. 

Rowland:    They  still  do  it. 

Connors:    Yes.   But  we  always  thought  that  the  Grillers  really  got  everybody 
playing.   Everybody  wanted  to  be  in  a  quartet  or  a  trio  or 
something.   It  was  great  fun  to  do.   And  I  still  think  that's  the 
most  rewarding  performance  there  is,  for  the  performers,  to  play 
with  a  small  group.   We  could  hear  each  other  and  listen  to  each 
other. 

Rowland:    Did  you  find  that  you  enjoyed  the  quartet  performances  that  you 
presented  more  than  any  other  kind  of  concert? 

Connors:    Yes,  yes,  yes,  I  did. 

Rowland:   And  was  that  true  throughout,  or  did  your  taste  change? 

Connors:   No,  I  think  I  always  liked  the  quartets  the  best.   But  I  did  often 
want  them  to  do  other  things  instead  of  always  doing  the  same  old 
Schubert  or  the  same  old  Debussy. 

Rowland:   As  you  presented  more,  you  wanted  them  to  do  more  contemporary 
things? 

Connors:   Or  a  variety  of  things.   It  didn't  have  to  always  be  the  same 

ones—everybody  picked  the  same  one,  [Schubert's)  Death  and  the 
Maiden,  you  know?  That  just  goes  so  far.   I  kept  asking,  "Are 
they  going  to  do  some  Brahms?"  Oh,  boy,  they're  going  to  have  to 
do  all  the  repeats. 

Rowland:    I  can  remember  the  critic  from  the  Chronicle,  Hewell  Turcuit,  was 
always  very  critical  of  the  program. 

Connors:    Yes,  yes,  he  thought  along  Travis  Bogard's  style.   If  he  didn't 
like  the  program,  he  wasn't  going  to  go,  no  matter  how  good  they 
were. 


Rowland: 


Well,  let's  move  on  to  talk  about — 
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Myra  Hess 


Connors:   How  about  Myra  Hess? 
Rowland :   Okay . 

Connors:   As  long  as  we're  on  the  Grillers.   One  year,  when  they  were  coming 
for  their  first  year  in  residence,  they  were  out  of  the  country, 
and  they  couldn't  get  a  visa  for  Colin  [Hampton]  because  he  was-- 
no,  it  was  for  Jack  O'Brien  because  Jack  was  a  citizen  of  South 
Africa,  and  they  couldn't  get  the  papers  to  get  him  into  the 
country.   So  at  the  last  minute  they  called  Myra  Hess,  who  had 
been  a  good  friend  of  theirs,  who  lived  in  Santa  Barbara,  I  think, 
at  that  time,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  come  and  play,  so  she 
did. 

And  then  we  decided,  well,  we  couldn't  just  do  that  in 
Wheeler.   We  had  to  do  that  in  the  Men's  Gym.   So  darned  if  we 
didn't  put  it  in  the  Men's  Gym.   And  we  had  a  big  audience  for  it. 
It  went  very  well.  And  then  at  the  last  second  Jack  got  his  visa, 
arrived  in  town,  so  he  turned  pages  for  her  [laughs].   That  was 
great. 

Rowland:   Was  she  by  this  time  Dame  Myra  Hess? 
Connors:    Yes,  I  think  so,  yes,  yes. 
Rowland:   Was  she  very  regal? 

Connors:    Yes,  quite.   Partly  because  she  had  a  wonderful  carriage  and 

looked  wonderful.   But  she  was  very  nice.   There's  no  snobbery 
about  her.   Very  nice.   But  she  carried  herself  very  well,  so  she 
looked  regal. 


Good  Food  by  the  Griller  Quartet 


Connors:    The  Griller  Quartet  always  had  food  after  a  concert.   Almost 

always  at  Sidney's  house  because  he  had  a  big  house,  and  Honor, 
his  wife,  was  stuck  with  always  fixing  a  meal  for  everyone.   She 
was  really  unhappy  when  she  was  the  only  wife  around.   She  had  to 
do  that. 

Rowland:    He  was  the  only  one  who  was  married? 

Connors:    Colin  was  married  before.   I  think  his  wife  came  one  year.   And 

then  they  separated,  and  I  don't  think  she  was  ever  back  this  way 
again.   He  had,  I  think,  two  sons.   But  the  other  men,  Philip  and 
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Jack,  lived  together.   They  had  a  very  good  arrangement  up  there 
for  a  while  above  Tamalpais  Road,  the  next  road  up  there.   I've 
forgotten  the  name  of  it.   There  were  several  houses  right  up  the 
side  of  that  hill  that  were  all  owned  by  Gibbs,  I  think.  He  and 
his  wife  lived  in  one,  then  boys  lived  in  the  next  one  up.   That 
was  only  the  boys,  Jack  and  Phil.   And  then  the  Grillers  lived  in 
the  top  one.   Colin  lived  with  the  Bells.   He  taught  Bonnie  Bell, 
and  they  later  married.   But  they  all  worked  together,  and  it  was 
really  quite  a  musical  hillside. 

Rowland:    That  would  have  been  beautiful  if  they  all  had  come  out  on  their 
decks  and  played. 

Connors:    They  could  have,  probably.   [laughs]   But  they  always  had  these 
fancy  meals.   Well,  they  weren't  so  fancy,  a  casserole  or 
something  and  maybe  a  salad  and  maybe  a  cake  of  some  kind.   Honor 
always  had  something.   It  didn't  matter  how  many  people.   "Come 
back,  come  back  and  eat  with  us."  So  frequently  I  went  back.   Not 
always,  but  sometimes  I  did.   They'd  always  have  people  hanging 
around  who  all  wanted  to  eat. 

Rowland:    I  remember  once  playing  with  an  amateur  quartet,  and  they  called 
themselves  the  Mangiare  Quartet.   [laughter]   Because  every 
quartet  I've  ever  played  with—huge,  wonderful  things  to  eat 
afterwards . 

Connors:    Yes,  yes,  that's  true,  yes. 
Rowland:    Music  and  food  go  well  together. 

Connors:    That's  right.   I  used  to  play  with  one  group  that  called 

themselves  the  Bleeding  Hearts  and  Shrinking  Violets,  something 
like  that. 

Rowland:    That  reminds  me  of  this  little  card  I  see  in  your  file,  where  it 
says,  "If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  let's  eat!"   [laughs] 

Connors:   And  they  all  signed  it. 
Rowland:    Yes.   And  that's  the  Griller  Quartet. 
Connors:   Yes. 

Rowland:   Oh,  I  didn't  recognize  that.   That  is  great.   It's  wonderful. 
[Interview  6:  August  3,  1998]  it 

Rowland:    Betty,  last  time  we  started  to  talk  about  the  different  performers 
who  had  come  over  the  years  to  the  university  and  your  memories 
about  them,  so  let's  continue  with  that. 
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Folk  Music 


Connors:    What  do  you  think  about  talking  for  a  bit  about  folk  music? 
Rowland:    Okay. 

Connors:   That's  a  long  and  interesting  series  of  things  that  we  did.   We 
were  first  persuaded  to  start  doing  folk  music  by  Barry  Olivier, 
who  is  still  a  big  force  at  Berkeley  in  the  folk  music  genre.   He 
came  to  us  and  said,  "We've  been  trying  to  do  folk  music  for  a 
long  time  on  the  campus,  and  we  can't  seem  to  get  very  far  with 
ASUC's  productions,  so  we  thought  maybe  you  would  start  taking  on 
folk  music.   I  know  that  you  people  wouldn't  like  folk  music,  but 
maybe  you'd  like  this." 

So  we  had  a  couple  of  concerts,  and  he  planned  them  very 
carefully.   I  think  one  of  the  first  ones  was  Sam  Hinton,  who  was 
a  professor,  I  think  of  biology,  at  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography—very  personable,  very  nice  guy,  who  sings  and  talks 
about  his  songs  and  has  a  really  good  time  when  the  audience  loves 
it.   I  remember  very  well  how  Barry  was  right  there  at  the  edge  of 
the  door  at  Wheeler  Auditorium  to  egg  him  on  and  put  him  on  stage 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

But  I  remember  his  saying  also,  "Now,  afterwards  we're  going 
to  go  to  a  coffee  house  on  Euclid  Avenue,  and  we'll  all  be  there 
and  have  everything  ready  for  you  so  that  you  won't  have  to  waste 
any  time.  Would  you  like  coffee?"  And  Sam  said,  "Oh,  yes,  I'll 
want  coffee."   "Cream  and  sugar?"   I  thought  that  was  so  peculiar, 
asking  him  at  seven-thirty  in  the  evening  if  he  wants  cream  and 
sugar  in  his  coffee  at  ten-thirty  or  whatever!   Whether  that's 
organization,  I'm  not  sure  what  that  means,  but  they  went  off  for 
coffee.   A  lot  of  the  folk  music  people  around  here  joined  them. 
I  think  it  was  an  informal  situation.   I  didn't  go  to  it. 

Well,  that  got  us  started.   Sam  was  a  great  one  for  everything 
that  we  did  after  that.   When  Barry  finally  then  suggested  that  we 
have  a  folk  music  festival,  that  was  a  big  hit.   Sam  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies.   He  introduced  each  person  for  each  concert. 
We  had  a  lot  of  very  interesting  people.   I  can  give  you  a  list  of 
them  later. 

Rowland:   Was  that  in  the  Greek  Theatre? 

Connors:    No,  no.   It  was  in  Wheeler  Auditorium.   I  think  everything  was  in 
Wheeler,  as  I  recall,  except  the  finale,  which  was  a  barbecue  down 
in  the  Eucalyptus  Grove.   They  knew  how  to  do  it,  how  to  handle 
it.   Barry  and  his  mother  had  all  kinds  of  barbecue  equipment.   I 
don't  know  how  they  organized  this,  but  they  had  it  all  organized, 
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really  down  to  the  teeth--food  and  drink--!  don't  know—but  it  was 
a  wonderful  meal. 

Pete  Seeger  was  the  big  star  for  that  concert  festival.   After 
the  concerts  we  went  down  to  the  Eucalyptus  Grove.   And  we  sat 
around  a  big  fire,  just  outside  of  the  grove,  on  the  Oxford  Street 
side,  and  everybody  sat  around  and  sang  songs.   Pete  sat  there, 
leading  them.   The  moon  was  out.   It  was  just  great.   We  were  all 
very  happy,  a  nice  and  mellow  evening.   Then  the  campus  lights 
came  on,  one  of  the  big  overhead  lights,  a  great  big  gleaming 
thing,  and  everyone  groaned.   It  was  just  terrible. 

Well,  Joe  was  there.   He  knew  how  upset  we  all  were,  so  he 
picked  up  a  couple  of  rocks,  and  he  said,  "I'll  take  one  try  for 
it,  but  if  I  don't  make  it,  that'll  be  the  end  of  that."   So  he 
first  tried  for  distance.   He  did  that,  and  then  he  hit  it 
exactly,  knocked  out  the  light.   Well,  everybody  cheered,  and  Joe 
was  a  big  hero.   Then  here  came  the  campus  police,  and  they  really 
wanted  to  start  trouble.   I  said,  "No,  no,  no.   We'll  pay  for  any 
damages,  but  we  just  can't  have  that  ruining  the  fire.   Why  don't 
you  sit  down  with  us  and  listen  to  this  concert?  You'll  enjoy  it 
here.   Sit  down  and  listen  to  this  for  a  minute."  So  he  did,  and 
he  didn't  make  any  report  about  our  damaging  anything,  apparently, 
because  I  never  heard  any  more  about  it.   But  it  was  fun. 

Rowland:   Was  this  in  the  late  sixties,  then,  or  earlier  sixties? 
Connors:    I  think  your  notes  here  mention  it  someplace.   In  '47. 

Rowland:    Oh,  '47,  so  that  was  really  at  the  beginning  of  the  coffee  house 
era. 

Connors:    Right,  yes.   I  noticed  that  you  mention  here  that  ticket  prices 
were  a  dollar-twenty  general  and  ninety-five  cents  for  students. 
That  brings  up  something  else.   When  we  were  still  in  the 
Extension  office  and  we  charged  one  price  for  general  tickets,  we 
had  some  complaints  that  we  didn't  have  any  special  deal  for 
students,  and  so  we  made  a  student  price  then.   But  we  insisted 
that  they  had  to  come  in  and  bring  student  identification  when 
they  bought  those  tickets.   It  didn't  have  to  be  that  same  person 
buying  them,  that  is,  any  student  could  buy  the  student  tickets, 
but  they  had  to  have  identification  with  them  to  buy  them. 

And  then  the  people  complained  about  that.   First,  I  guess,  it 
had  to  be  the  student,  himself,  who  was  buying  them.   Then  it 
pertained  to  children  of  any  age  as  well  as  students  at  Cal.   And 
I  remember  some  women  coming  in  and  talking  to  me  about  that, 
saying,  "I  can't  gather  my  children  all  together  and  bring  them 
down  to  get  these  tickets.   Why  can't  I  buy  them  for  them,  and 
then  we'll  show  identification  at  the  door?"   So  that's  what  we 
did  from  then  on.   [See  note  on  complaints  in  Appendices.] 
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Rowland; 


Yes,  a  good  idea. 


Taking  Note  of  Audience  Complaints 


Connors:   Yes,  things  like  that  informed  our  whole  operation,  by  complaints 
from  somebody  that  it  wasn't  right,  and  we  tried  to  correct  it  the 
way  they  liked  it,  and  it  made  things  better.   There  were  a  lot  of 
things  we  learned  from  audiences  that  complained. 

Rowland:   You  believed  in  that. 

Connors:    Oh,  yes,  I  do.   I  think  the  audience  has  a  big  impact  on  what  you 
do.   One  woman  came  in  one  time  and  complained  terribly  because  we 
were  seating  people  between  movements  of  a  quartet.   It  was  the 
Griller  Quartet  concert.   She  said,  "That  magnificent  quartet  just 
sitting  there,  killing  time  while  you  seat  all  these  latecomers." 
She  said,  "Why  don't  you  hold  them  back?"   So  I  talked  to  the 
quartet.   It  didn't  bother  them  at  all,  they  said.   "We  don't  mind 
waiting."  But  I  thought  she  was  right,  that  it  did  look  so 
awkward  and  it  was  so  uncomfortable  to  wait  that  long  time  when 
they're  all  being  seated.   So  from  then  on  we  didn't  seat  anybody 
until—we  always  had  an  appropriate  break  in  the  concert  or 
something  like  that,  we  always  put  it  on  the  programs.   Even  yet-- 
well,  they're  not  as  good  about  it  as  we  used  to  be,  because  we 
were  aware  of  how  annoyed  people  were  about  it.   But  it  is  true 
that  we  learned  a  lot  from  the  things  they  asked  us  to  do. 


Michael  Senturia 


Connors:    One  time  Michael  Senturia,  who  was  the  director  of  the  University 
Symphony- -a  magnificent  director;  the  kids  learned  a  lot  from  him 
and  liked  him  a  lot- -he  came  into  my  office,  ready  to  pound  his 
fists  on  my  desk.   He  said,  "Why  can't  we  do  (something"--and  I 
don't  remember  what  it  was  he  wanted  done).   I  said,  "I  don't 
know.   Why  can't  we?"  And  that  really  threw  him  [laughs]. 

Rowland:   He  wanted  to  fight,  and  he  wouldn't  get  one  from  you. 

Connors:   That's  right.  And  he  was  so  sure  I  was  going  to  object- -for  no 

reason.   Whatever  he  wanted  to  do  was  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 
And  it  was  so  silly.   After  that  we  were  fairly  good  friends,  but 
I  always  kept  a  distance.   I  kept  my  guard  up. 

Rowland:    Well,  he  had  a  reputation,  I  guess. 
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Connors:   Yes,  but  the  kids  loved  him. 

Rowland:    Yes,  they  did.   And  I  have  only  heard  the  most  admirable  things 
about  his  musicality. 

Connors:   And  the  orchestra  was  so  good  at  that  time.   I  couldn't  help  but 
notice  the  comments  in  the  bio  we've  read,  oral  history  of  it. 
The  orchestra  was  in  the  doldrums  and  stuff.   I  felt  at  the  time, 
when  I  was  playing  in  it,  that  almost  anybody  could  get  into  it. 
You  didn't  have  to  audition  or  anything;  you  just  got  in  because 
you  wanted  to  play.   But  also  Albert  Elkus,  who  was  directing  it-- 
I  felt  always  that  he  directed  and  heard  what  he  wanted  to  hear. 
He  knew  the  music  well,  and  he  knew  how  it  was  supposed  to  sound, 
but  he  would  never  dream  of  stopping  us  and  telling  us  that  we 
weren't  doing  it  right  or  that  we  were  out  of  tune  or  anything 
like  that.   Oh,  no!   That  might  insult  us.   He  was  too  nice  to  do 
that.   But  he  was  hearing  it  the  way  he  remembered  hearing  it,  or 
the  way  he  thought  it  should  be--I  don't  know.   But  he  just  didn't 
make  us  play  to  our  best. 


Ernst  Bloch 


Connors:    One  time,  when  Ernst  Bloch  was  there,  he  conducted  his--I 

don't  remember  if  it  was  his  Concerto  Grosso;  I'm  not  sure  which 
it  was  that  he  conducted,  but  he  stopped  us  all  one  time  and 
grabbed  somebody's  viola  to  show  how  he  wanted  that  played.   He 
wanted  it  really  with  some  vim  in  it.  And  that  viola  player  was 
very  unhappy  about  it.   He  felt  that  he  was  being  attacked.   So  he 
packed  up  his  viola  and  left.   So  there  were  all  kinds  of  human 
frailties  that  they  dealt  with  in  keeping  an  orchestra  going  at 
all,  but  it  really  improved  a  lot  under  Michael  Senturia. 

Rowland:    I  can  remember  once  he  told  me  that  people  have  to  be  inside  the 
beat,  rather  than  just,  "There  I  am,  one  beat."  You  live  through 
the  entire  beat. 

Connors:    [laughs] 

Rowland:    Then  go  out  the  other  side  and  not  just  think  of  it  as — hit  the 
beat  and  on  to  the  next  one. 

Connors:    [laughs] 

Rowland:    I  thought  that  was  pretty  sensitive. 
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Gunnar  Johannes en 


Connors:   Another  aspect  of  our  stuff  we  talked  about--oh,  something  about 
how  the  programs  were  decided,  which  the  committee  was  concerned 
with  always --about  who  was  going  to  play  what.   They  wouldn't 
approve  a  performance  just  because  he's  that  performer.  They 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  going  to  play.   One  time  we  were  going 
to  present  a  concert  by  Gunnar  Johannesen--that 's  J-o-h-a-n-n-e-s- 
e-n,  I  think,  Gunnar,  G-u-n-n-a-r.   He  lived  up  near  Gualala,  I 
think  it  was.   He  was  principally  from  the  Midwest.   I  don't 
remember  which  city. 

Rowland:    Probably  Minnesota. 

Connors:    Or  Indianapolis—perhaps  Madison.   It  was  someplace  like  that. 
Then  he  had  this  place  in  Gualala.   Travis  knew  him  from  there. 
But  when  he  proposed  his  program,  the  music  department- -in 
particular  Manfred  Bukofzer,  said,  "That's  spurious.   That  piece 
is  not  a  real  piece.   That's  a  spurious  piece.   We  need  to  say 
16th-century  anonymous."   It  was  something  like  On  the  Wings  of  a 
Dove  or  On  the  Wings  of  a  Thought  —  something  like  that. 

I  was  in  Mr.  Elkus's  office.   He  called  Bukofzer  in,  and  we 
talked  about  it  some  more.   Finally,  I  called  him,  Johannesen,  at 
his  place  in  California,  and  we  had  quite  a  discussion.   I  said, 
"I  can't  get  the  committee  to  agree  to  that  piece  because  they 
think  it's  not  a  real  piece."   "Well,  it  certainly  is!"   "Well,  I 
just  can't  get  it  approved."  Well,  he  thought  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  think  maybe  he  called  me  back  later  and  said,  "Well,  it's 
true.   It's  a  piece  that  came  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  it's  really  my 
piece." 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:    I  don't  recall  if  he  actually  played  it  or  not,  but  it  was  a  lot 
of  effort  to  get  that  program  on. 

Rowland :   Oh ,  that ' s  funny ! 

Connors:   And  outside  the  hall  on  the  night  of  the  concert,  Alfred 

Frankenstein  came  by,  and  he  said,  "Well,  how  is  this  going  with 
this  person?"  I  told  him  the  problem  we  had  in  the  program  and 
how  the  committee  thought  it  was  kind  of  spurious—and  that  I  had 
dreamed  the  night  before  that  Johannesen  came  up  on  the  stage  and 
made  a  speech  about  me  or  the  committee  or  something  and  how  we 
wouldn't  let  him  play  his  own  beautiful  work.   I  told  Frankenstein 
that.   "Oh,  let's  hope  that  doesn't  happen,"  he  said. 


me. 


So  we  sat  down,  and  Frankenstein  was  about  a  row  in  front  of 
Sure  enough,  Johannesen  came  out  and  made  a  little  speech 
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about  his  program,  [that]  he  couldn't  get  it  approved  by  our  fancy 
committee.   Frankenstein  looked  around  at  me  and  smirked.   He  must 
have  thought  it  was  pretty  funny.   You  can't  get  by  with  anything 
when  you  have  experts  around  that  are  going  to  censor  everything 
for  you. 

Rowland:    Right. 

[tape  interruption] 

Rowland:   Well,  I  can  imagine  back  in  1947  it  was  safer  to  sit  around  the 
campfire  with  the  audience  on  campus  than  it  is  today. 

Connors:    I'm  sure  that's  true,  yes.   It  was  a  much  more  kindly,  gentler- - 
Rowland:    Time. 
Connors:    Yes,  it  was. 

Rowland:   And  as  you  said,  the  police  came  and  sat  down  and  listened  to  Pete 
Seeger. 

Connors:   Yes!   Everybody  got  a  kick  out  of  it,  too.   The  police  were  very 
friendly  always  in  that  time.   I  remember  their  helping  us  hunt 
for  Dylan  Thomas  when  we  couldn't  find  him.   They  were  on  the 
look-out  all  over  the  campus,  waiting  for  a  car  to  come  in.   They 
were  very  helpful. 

Rowland:   Well,  they  still  are. 

Connors:   Yes,  I  think  they  are.   I  just  don't  know  them  anymore.   But  the 
folk  music  festival,  I  think,  gradually  faded  away  because  it  got 
so  big,  and  people's  interests  changed,  too.   It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  continue  with  the  campfire,  and  all  that.   It  was  an 
interesting  period. 

Rowland:   Well,  it  was  trying  to  reach  out  to  an  international  community. 


Leadbelly 


Connors:    Right.   I  remember  just  before  I  took  that  job,  Mr.  Rakestraw,  the 
business  manager  of  Extension,  and  David  Boyden--Boyden  [of  the 
music  department]  had  persuaded  Rakestraw  to  present  Leadbelly 
[Buddie  Ledbetter],  who  was  the  prisoner  in  the  South  who  became  a 
well-known  folk  singer.   He  was  allowed  to  go  around  concertizing 
--maybe  he  was  already  out;  he  must  have  been  out  of  the  prison. 
But  somebody  had  to  be  with  him  all  the  time.   I  don't  know  if 
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that  was  a  requirement  that  the  university  had  made  or  what,  but 
somebody  needed  to  be  with  him. 

So  David  Boyden  was  stuck  with  him  for  two  days,  walking  up 
and  down  the  campus.   Showed  everything  to  him.   I  don't  know  if 
he  took  him  to  the  hotel  and  stayed  with  him  at  the  hotel.   I 
don't  have  any  idea  how  far  that  went. 

Rowland:    Do  you  know  what  he  had  done  to  get  into  prison? 

Connors:    No,  no.   Well,  he  was  probably  a  murderer.   I  don't  know.   Because 
it  was  not  a  simple  thing.   But  he  was  on  parole  or  something  by 
that  time. 

Rowland:   And  they  called  him  Leadbelly? 

Connors:    Leadbelly.   His  name  was  Ledbetter,  but  he  was  always  called 
Leadbelly. 

He  gave  a  fabulous  concert,  I  remember,  sort  of  chain  gang 
kind  of  concert,  but  it  was  a  very  interesting  concert.  He  was 
quite  a  famous  folk  singer  at  that  time. 

Rowland:   Was  there  quite  an  international  student  community  on  campus- 
Connors:    Oh,  yes. 
Rowland:    --that  you  would  be  bringing  things  in  for  them? 

Connors:    Not  especially  for  them,  but  we  brought  things  in  from  other 

places,  just  because  they  were  enlarging  our  area  of  presentation, 
is  all. 

Rowland:   Was  the  folk  music  more  our  own  American  folk  music  than,  say, 
bringing  something  from  Indonesia? 

Connors:   We  had  things  from  those  places,  but  not  part  of  the  folk  music 
that  Barry  Olivier  was  involved  with.   One  couple  he  always 
brought—or  many  times  did  bring—was  Marais  and  Miranda,  who  were 
from  South  Africa.   They  were  living  in  Los  Angeles.   They  were  a 
very  nice  couple.   I  got  to  be  quite  well  acquainted  with  them. 
They  sang  a  lot  of  wonderful  songs,  which  I  still  have--on 
recordings. 
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Rowland:   Well,  1947  is  pretty  early,  even  when  people  thought  the  folk 
music-coffee  house  era--it  must  have  been  right  in  the  very 
forefront  of  it. 

Connors:  Cal  was  always  a  leader,  you  know. 

Rowland:  Yes. 

Connors:  I  see  a  note  here  about-- 

Rowland:  Do  you  remember  Joan  Baez? 

Connors:    Oh,  yes.   She  didn't  come  to  any  of  our  concerts  that  I  can 

remember.   I  don't  recall.   She  did  something  in  the  Greek  Theatre 
once,  with  several  people,  but  I  don't  remember  now. 

Rowland:    Someone  else  handled  that. 

Connors:   Well,  I  don't  know.   I  don't  remember  it,  anyway.   It  could  have 
been  one  of  the  things  that  they  had  when  we  began  the  jazz  group 
of  concerts.   Her  sister  was  involved  with  that  Bread  and  Roses 
program,  and  she  presented  some  concerts  in  the  Greek  Theatre, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  fellow  that  we  did  the  jazz  stuff  with-- 
Greg  Perloff.   I  think  that  concert  was—and  maybe  more  than  one- 
was  under  his  auspices. 


Ravi  Shankar  and  Ali  Akbar  Khan 


Connors:    The  same  thing  with  Ali  Akbar  Khan  and  before  that,  Ravi  Shankar. 
I'll  tell  about  him.   I'm  getting  into  Indian  music  now.   Ravi 
Shankar  was  proposed  to  us  by  a  group  of  Indian  students  who  knew 
all  about  him  and  were  shocked  that  I  didn't  know  who  he  was. 
That  was  many  years  ago.   We  finally  presented  him  in  155  Dwinelle 
Hall,  which  seated  about  four  hundred  and  some  people.   They  kept 
saying,  "Oh,  we'll  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  coming." 
We  kept  saying,  "But  nobody  knows  them.  Who  are  they?  Who  is 
he?" 

Anyway,  they  agreed  to  have  it  in  155  Dwinelle.   And  they  took 
him  out  for  dinner  ahead  of  time,  a  dinner  that  they  made  at  one 
of  their  houses.   They  were  all  very  happy  and  very  excited  about 
it.   The  rest  of  us  were  sort  of  dubious  about  the  whole  affair. 
But  then  that  night  people  started  coming  and  coming,  and  they 
kept  coming.   We  were  always  under  very  strict  rules  from  the 
university  that  we  were  not  to  have  standees  in  the  hall,  that  we 
must  not  allow  more  people  to  come  in  than  we  had  seats  for.   It 
was  against  the  fire  rules.   We  tried  to  be  very  careful  about 
that.   But  that  night  it  was  just  so  difficult. 
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So  one  of  the  ushers  and  I  stood  at  the  two  doors  and  held 
them  out  after  the  place  was  filled  up.   We  couldn't  do  any  more. 
If  someone  would  leave,  we  would  let  one  go  in.   But  I  didn't  get 
to  hear  the  first  half  of  the  concert  except  through  crack  in  the 
door,  was  the  best  I  could  hear  it.   I  was  fascinated,  absolutely 
fascinated  with  the  concert.   I  couldn't  believe  1  would  like  it 
at  all.   But  I  was  only  hearing  bits  and  snatches  of  it. 

After  intermission,  a  lot  of  people  who  were  waiting  outside 
got  discouraged.   I  don't  think  we  had  people  come  outside  for 
intermission.   We  told  them,  "Better  stay  where  you  are  if  you 
want  a  seat."  And  then  I  was  able  to  go  inside  and  listen  for  a 
while.   I  was  really  taken  by  that  presentation,  very  much.   I 
thought  he  was  absolutely  wonderful.   To  just  sit  down  quietly  and 
listen  to  the  melodies  that  weave  through  the  whole  concert,  it 
was  marvelous. 

Rowland:  Yes,  mesmerizing. 

Connors:  Yes,  really. 

Rowland:  By  that  time  was  he  handled  by  a  big  artist  manager? 

Connors:  I  don't  think  so. 

Rowland:  Unknown? 

Connors:    I  think  he  was  just  coming  through—many  of  his  students  were  here 
and  he  maybe  wanted  to  travel--!  don't  know.   He  may  have  been  on 
tour  for  somebody  else,  but  we  didn't  know  about  it.   And  then  the 
next  times  we  had  them--I  think  after  that  time  he  was  always  with 
Ali  Akbar  Khan,  who  was  a  much  lesser  star  in  the  concert  than  he 
was.   He  was  sort  of  an  accompanist.   There  was  another  man,  too, 
who  sat  with  him  on  the  stage. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  good  kind  of  a  concert  because  they 
didn't  require  any  equipment  or  any  special  deals  at  all  because 
the  students  wanted  to  do  everything  for  entertaining  them  and 
feeding  them.   It  was  wonderful,  yes. 

Rowland:    I  remember  once  there  was  a  record,  I  think,  where  Yehudi  Menuhin 
played  with  him. 

Connors:   Yes,  they  got  together  a  lot  in  later  years. 

Rowland:    That's  interesting.   So  at  that  time,  if  you  didn't  hear  about 

someone  through  an  artist  manager,  you  wouldn't  have  known—and  I 
don't  suppose  there  were  very  many  periodicals  coming  out. 

Connors:    There  were,  but  we  took  interest  only  in  things  that  were  handled 
by  general  managers.   And  there  weren't  reviews  from  other 


campuses, 
doing. 
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like  there  are  now.   People  can  see  what  people  are 


Rowland:    In  general,  do  you  agree  with  the  star  system  and  artist  managers 
picking  a  stable  of  performers?  And  do  you  think  that  that's  a 
good  way  of  handling  performers? 

Connors:    I  don't  think  it's  very  good,  but  I  think  that's  the  only  way  that 
many  artists  can  get  a  chance  at  all.   You  can't  get  yourself 
promoted  well  enough.   It's  impossible  to  get  yourself  promoted  as 
a  single  person  unless  you  get  a  big  agency  or  an  agency  that  has 
some  clout.   Some  agencies  have  started  from  nothing  and  only  get 
one  or  two  artists  to  start  with,  but  they  stuck  to  them  and 
managed  to  make  it  go.   People  like  Mariedi  Anders  I  was  talking 
about  yesterday,  that  started  with  just  one  artist,  I  think,  but 
she  persisted,  and  she  just  kept  going  and  kept  going.   She 
treated  her  artists,  I  think,  very  well.   And  that  made  a  lot  of 
difference.   She  housed  them  a  lot—provided  hotels  for  them, 
anyway.   But  she  took  care  of  them  pretty  well  and  saw  to  it  that 
they  had  friends  and  people  to  talk  with  and  meet  with  and  eat 
with  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Rowland:    That's  quite  a  lot. 

Connors:    Yes,  yes. 

Rowland:   Well,  unfortunately,  with  everything,  money  is  the  bottom  line. 

Connors:    That's  right.   They  don't  make  very  much  until  a  long  time 
afterwards . 

[tape  interruption] 
Rowland:    What  other  international  performing  groups  do  you  recall? 


Mantle  Hood  (UCLA)  and  Performers  from  Southeast  Asia 


Connors:    Well,  I  remember--!  notice  on  our  list  of  performers  we  had  the 

dancers  from  Bali.   That  was  in  about  1953.   And  we  had  some  other 
ones  from  the  South  Pacific.   It  became  kind  of  a  cult  around 
here,  too- -people  with  the  gamelans  and  all  that.   The  Gamelan 
Society  was  formed  in  UCLA.   Mantle  Hood  was  the  director  of  it. 
Remember  him? 

Well,  he  was  quite  a  character—Travis  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  that.   Mantle  coming  out  "in  his  BVDs"  [Travis'  joke  about 
Mantle's  costumes].   But  they  all  came  and  banged  on  the  gamelan. 
One  time,  when  one  group  was  here—it  might  not  have  been  Bali 
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Rowland: 
Connors : 


Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland : 


ones,  but  one  group  that  was  here  with  Mantle  Hood  had  come  over 
here  to  study  at  UCLA  or  to  work  with  him  and  perform.   Then  they 
brought  them  up  here.   I  think  that  was  supposed  to  be  the 
festival  that  had  the  improvising.   And  how  they  thought  these 
gamelan  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  improvising  that  we  could 
see.   Maybe  it  is  improvising.   Maybe  their  music  is  improvised. 
That's  possible. 

But  they  came  to  play  in  Hertz  Hall.   They  brought  their  whole 
families,  little  kids  and  big  kids.   They  had  first  been  in  Los 
Angeles  and  had  been  provided  rooms  in  a  hotel.   After  a  while, 
the  maids  refused  to  go  back  in  those  rooms  anymore,  while  they 
were  there,  because  they  allowed  their  kids  complete  freedom. 
They  were  allowed  to  throw  food  against  the  wall  or  whatever  they 
wanted  to  do;  they  would  never  say,  "No,  no."   So  they  had  really 
made  a  real  mess  of  it,  and  the  business  manager  of  UCLA  Extension 
told  me  that  UCLA  had  to  pay  to  have  those  rooms  all  redone  after 
they  left  because  they  left  such  a  mess.   The  carpet,  he  said,  was 
just  thick  with  food  and  stuff  they  just  left  there. 

So  they  came  up  to  Berkeley,  and  I  suppose  they  stayed  in  one 
of  the  dorms,  like  they  all  did.   They  wanted  to  be  in  Hertz  the 
whole  time  of  the  festival,  not  see  any  of  the  stuff  that  the 
other  festival  participants  were  doing—they  didn't  go  to  anybody 
else's  performances—which  was  one  of  the  ideas,  that  they  would 
all  go  to  each  other's  performances.   No,  they  wouldn't  do  that. 
They  stayed  there,  and  Mantle  Hood  ordered  food  to  be  brought  in 
to  them.   It  had  to  be  rice  dishes  and  I  don't  remember  what  else. 

In  Hertz  Hall. 

In  Hertz  Hall,  yes.   They  stayed  and  performed.  And  then  they 
said  they  had  to  have  all  the  benches—there  used  to  be  choral 
benches  and  platforms  around  the  outside  of  the  stage— had  to  be 
taken  off.  We  said,  "No,  that's  not  possible."  The  benches  can 
be  off,  but  the  platforms  can't  be  taken  off.  Well,  they  had  to 
have  that  space.   "No,"  we  said,  "there's  plenty  of  space  there." 
They  finally  managed  to  get  by,  but  that  also  took  Travis  and  me, 
on  that  stage,  at  midnight  the  night  before,  arguing  with  them  and 
sometimes  shrieking  with  them.   It  was  really  an  awfully  difficult 
evening.   Travis  recalled  it  many  times  afterwards,  about  our 
problems  dealing  with  Mantle  Hood.   He  wrote  a  song  about  it. 

Now,  he  was  an  American? 
Yes. 

Because  the  Balinese  people,  themselves,  don't  seem  to  be  the  kind 
that  would  be  so  argumentative. 
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Connors:    Yes.   This  might  not  have  been  Bali.   It  might  have  been  this 

other  group  that  was  brought  by  UCLA.   It  could  easily  have  been 
some  other  kind  of  a  Southeast  Asia  group.   They  were  good 
apparently.   They  did  well.   But  we  all  were  suffering  so  much 
with  this  thing  that  by  the  time  it  came  to  the  performance  the 
next  night,  I  remember  all  of  us  from  our  own  campuses—Frances 
Inglis  in  Los  Angeles,  Peg  Armstrong  was  there  from  Santa  Barbara, 
and  my  group  and  Travis  and  I--I  don't  remember  who  else.   Jane 
[Bogard]  was  there. 

As  soon  as  they  came  out  on  stage,  "in  their  BVDs"  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  things,  and  then  they  made  one  bang  on  this  gong.   And 
we  went  into  hysterics.   We  were  all  so  concerned  and  looking 
forward  to  a  mess,  anyway,  and  it  just  set  us  off  into  hysterics. 
We  finally  had  to  get  up  and  go  out.   We  went  out  in  the  lobby  and 
just  laughed  ourselves  sick. 

Rowland:    [laughs]   I  can  remember  when  my  daughter  was  probably—oh,  I 

think  my  son  was  six  and  she  would  have  been  eight- -there  was  a 
gamelan  concert  in  Hertz  Hall,  not  that  long  ago,  really. 

Connors:    They  have  a  whole  company  in  the  department  now. 

Rowland:    Right.   They  have  a  gamelan  in  residence  there.   There  was  food 
sold  outside,  but  you  couldn't  take  it  in,  of  course.   But  the 
rules  were  that  you  were  free  to  kind  of  roam  around  during  the 
concert.   It  was  very  free.   And  since  we  brought  these  young  kids 
of  ours,  it  was  good  for  them  because  they  could  go  up  on  stage 
and  sit  close  to  a  gamelan  or  lie  down  on  the  floor,  as  others 
were  doing- 
Connors:    That's  wonderful. 

Rowland:    --and  not  have  to  stay  in  one  place.   Of  course,  it  only  went  for 
about  two  or  three  hours,  but  — 

Connors:    In  the  daytime? 

Rowland:    No,  it  was  evening.   But  back  in  Bali  and  Indonesia,  I  know,  those 
things  run  all  night,  and  they  just  expect  people  to  come  and  go 
and  babies  cry.   It's  all  accepted. 

Connors:    That's  right,  yes.   You  don't  tell  the  children  to  do  anything; 
you  don't  tell  them  not  to  do  anything. 

Rowland:    But  they  still  keep  up  that  practice. 

Connors:    I  imagine  they  do.   They're  planning  to  enlarge  that  group.   In 

fact,  they're  having  a  big  fund-raiser  right  now  to  get  the  power 
house—remember  the  power  house-- 
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Rowland : 
Connors : 
Rowland : 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors : 


Connors : 


Rowland: 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors ; 


Yes. 

— that  has  the  mosaics  on  it? 

Yes. 

To  get  that  ceded  over  to  the  music  department,  which  will  be  a 
permanent  storage  place  for  the  gamelan  instruments. 

Oh,  that  would  be  wonderful. 

They  would  make  a  basement  underneath  the  main  floor  there  and 
have  it  waterproofed  and  everything  so  they  could  use  it  for 
storage,  and  then  give  lots  of  performances  there.   That  would  be 
an  ideal  place  for  people  to  come  in  and  out.   It  would  be  all  one 
level. 

II 

We  had  a  lot  of  other  international  performers—a  lot  of  Indian 
dance  companies,  whose  names  I  don't  recall  anymore,  several  from 
the  South  Pacific,  one  or  two  from  Singapore,  and  then  many  from 
Africa.  We  had  a  large  group  from  Africa,  different  countries  in 
Africa. 

One  of  them  I  remember  toured  on  our  inter-campus  circuit,  and 
all  the  campuses  had  them.  We  had  one  woman  from  Berkeley,  Kaaren 
Prather,  who  volunteered  to  tour  with  them  and  keep  track  of 
everything  because  we  knew  that  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  get 
from  place  to  place,  handle  all  the  details.   She  came  back  a 
nervous  wreck.   She  was  exhausted.   She  said,  "Never  again."   It 
was  so  awful.   But  apparently  it  went  on  all  right.   It's  just 
they're  not  used  to  our  style  of  doing  things,  and  she  had  to  take 
care  of  everybody's  problems.   It  must  have  been  very  difficult 
for  her. 


How  big  was  the  troupe? 

Oh,  probably  twenty  or  more.  Maybe  thirty. 
It  was  big  enough  to  make  problems  for  her. 
by  bus.  I  don't  remember  that. 


I  don't  remember  now. 
They  must  have  toured 


When  the  different  groups  from  Africa  came,  did  you  have  a  very 
big  audience  of  Afro-Americans  in  the  audience? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  We  also  had  whites,  Caucasians  that  came  many 
times.   I  think  there  was  always  a  big  audience  for  that.   It's 
true  that  blacks  are  interested  in  coming  to  things  that  show 
their  cultures,  even  African-Americans.   I  told  you  how  they 
always  came  to  Alvin  Ailey,  from  the  time  he  first  began  with  us, 
and  that  was  many  years  ago. 
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School  Performances  for  Alvin  Alley 


Connors:    They  had  school  children  from  Oakland  whose  teachers  arranged 

tours  for  them  to  come  to  the  campus.   They  came  up.   The  buses 
unloaded,  and  all  these  little  cute  kids  came  out,  all  in  perfect 
order.   They  came  out  in  line,  stood  around  until  they  were 
supposed  to  move  ahead,  and  they'd  go  in  and  sit  down,  and  they 
were  so  well  organized  and  kept  in  check  by  the  teachers.   It  was 
just  marvelously  well  done.   We  had,  I  think,  two  extra  matinees 
put  on  because  they  had  so  many  children  who  wanted  to  come.   And 
they  did  make  a  big  audience  for  him  for  later.   His  company  still 
has  big  audiences  that  come  to  his  performances. 

Rowland:    I'm  not  sure  if  the  NEA  still  does  that,  but  a  lot  of  companies 

come,  and  part  of  their  contract  is  to  give  a  school  concert  while 
they're  here. 

Connors:   Most  of  us  have  gotten  our  grants  from  NEA.   That's  what  they 
would  do  because  that's  something  that  always  appealed  to  NEA. 
But  even  before  that,  we  were  doing  it  a  lot.   This  was  long 
before  NEA.   We  did  it  quite  a  bit  with  people  like  Ailey,  a  few 
other  ones,  too. 

And  then  we  also  had  students  come  to  an  open  rehearsal,  the 
afternoon  performance.   That  was  easier  to  handle  because  it  was 
in  Zellerbach  by  that  time.   We  had  room  for  them  to  come  in  and 
spread  out.   There  was  always  a  noisy  crowd  came  to  those  things. 
It  was  fun,  because  they  were  all  so  excited—and  out  of  school, 
for  one  thing.   They  always  had  a  good  time. 

Rowland:    I  think  dance  and  then  international  groups  are  the  ones  that 
children  can- 


Connors:    Yes,  relate  to. 

Rowland:    --really  find  interesting. 

Connors:   Right. 

Rowland:   We're  still  a  long  ways  before  they  can  sit  still  at  a  string 
quartet  concert. 

Connors:    Oh,  yes.   Don't  expect  that.   They  wouldn't  be  very  good 

audiences--nor  would  the  quartets  like  them  very  much  unless  they 
did  something  very  easy  for  them,  which  they  do—they  do  a  lot. 
When  I  took  them  around,  the  Griller  Quartet,  on  those  tours  to 
schools,  they  always  did  a  thing  about  showing  off  their 
instruments.   I  remember  Colin  Hampton  walking  around,  showing  the 
little  hole  in  the  back  of  his  cello,  at  the  top,  where  there  used 
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to  be  a  cord  and  the  monks  carried  it  around  when  they  marched 
around  in  the  monasteries . 

They  carried  their  cellos  and  played  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  musicians.   He  always  showed  them  that  place  where  the  hole 
had  been  closed  up  later.  And  they  did  things  like  that,  showing 
things  about  the  instruments  and  how  they  play  them  and  so  forth. 
The  kids  liked  it.   It  was  very  nicely  done. 

Rowland:    I  know  the  Philharmonia  Baroque  now  does  that  in  the  schools. 
Connors :   Yes . 

Rowland:    --I've  heard  they  have  a  wonderful  school  presentation.   They  show 
the  old  instruments . 

Connors:    Ruth  does  a  lot  of  that  in  her  series.   She  used  to  have—that's 
Ruth  Felt  of  San  Francisco  Performances  —  she  seems  to  have 
particular  schools  that  she  connects  with,  and  she  goes  to  the 
same  ones  each  time.   But  there  are  different  kids,  of  course. 
There  are  several  artists  she  takes  there.   Each  time  they  come  to 
San  Francisco,  she'll  have  them  go  to  that  school  and  spend  an 
hour  or  two  hours  with  the  kids. 

And  she  does  have  two  employees,  just  for  handling  that.   They 
deal  with  the  materials  they  give  out  to  the  kids  and  what  the 
teacher  should  have  ahead  of  time.   They're  supposed  to  have 
broken  them  in  a  little  bit,  get  them  ready  for  absorbing  this 
great  culture. 

Rowland:   Well,  if  we  don't  educate  the  children,  then  we  won't  have  an 
audience  coming  up. 

Connors:    That's  right.   That's  the  whole  idea,  yes.   And  I've  been  very 

impressed  to  look  around  at  audiences  recently  to  see  how  many  are 
young  people.   It  really  surprises  me,  because  it  had  gotten  to 
the  point  that  most  audiences  for  classical  music  were  very  gray- 
haired.   The  other  night  I  was  at  the  symphony  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  the  Triple  Piano  Concerto- -three  girls  we  had  seen,  the 
Eroica  Trio.   We  had  seen  them  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  one  of  the 
San  Francisco  Performances  concerts.   They  were  such  glamorous 
girls— young,  slender,  very  handsome— and  played  this  concert 
beautifully.   This  time  they  played  with  the  symphony.   I  was 
really  very  pleased  to  see  how  many  people  were  middle-age  or 
younger.  A  lot  of  young  people,  maybe  even  college  age  or  just 
under  that. 
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Multiple  Piano  Concerts  and  Early  Artist  Brochures 


Rowland: 


Connors: 


Rowland: 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland: 
Connors: 

Rowland : 


I  can  remember  when  I  was  working  for  you  the  files  had  a  lot  of 
material  going  back  a  long  ways.   There  was  one  flier  for  a 
program  being  of fered--this  was  probably  in  the  forties—where 
they  had  twenty  women  pianists  on  stage  at  the  same  time,  they 
said.   I  mean,  twenty  pianos  also.  With  all  the  tops  taken  off 
and  kind  of  backed  in  together  with  all  the  ends—and  they  had 
arrangements  for  these  twenty  pianos  to  play  together.   And  the 
twenty  women  came  out.   They  showed  them.   They  were  in  white, 
strapless,  very  frilly  formals  for  the  first  half,  and  then  they 
changed  clothes  for  the  second  half  into  black  or  red  or 
something.   I  don't  know  if  you  recall  seeing  that  flier.   I'm 
sure  you  didn't  have  them  come,  but  — 

No,  we  didn't  have  them  come.   We  had  no  place  for  them.   But  also 
I  do  remember  a  concert  that  was  performed,  I  think,  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  where  Steinway  provided  all  the  pianos  because  they're  right 
there  [the  showroom  is  diagonally  across  the  street;  the  factory, 
across  the  river],  and  everything  was  done.   I  think  it  was  50  or 
100  or  something  like  that.   It  was  something  that  had  an  enormous 
number  of  pianos. 

What  did  they  play? 

I  don't  know.   They  probably  just  played  all  the  same  thing,  but 
even  so--I  mean- 
Do  you  remember  that  it  was  a  lot  louder? 
No,  I  didn't  hear  it  at  all. 


Oh,  you  just  heard  about  it. 

I  heard  about  it.   I  think  it  was  all  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
think  it  was  something  that  toured  the  country. 


I  don't 


I  can  remember,  too,  talking  about  these  older  files,  that  right 
after  the  war  a  couple  of  pianists--!  remember  one,  Jorge  Bolette 
--his  biography  listed  that  he  had  been  a  soldier  and  listed  that 
bowling  was  his  favorite  hobby- -you  know,  things  that  you  don't 
usually  hear  a  serious  concert  musician  doing— playing  baseball  or 
something.   Or  maybe  they  do  nowadays. 
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Menachem  Pressler  and  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio 


Rowland:    I  also  remember  seeing  Menachem  Pressler,  who  was--who  is--not 
very  tall. 

Connors:   That's  right. 

Rowland:   He  was  quite  young,  I  think,  when  he  first  started  to  travel.   But 
he's  sitting  on  a  bench  with  [Arturo]  Toscanini  or  someone  like 
that,  very  famous,  and  his  feet  don't  touch  the  floor. 

Connors:    Yes,  yes! 

Rowland:   And  he's  crossing  his  ankles  and  folding  his  hands  and  looking  up 
at  this  tall  man,  looking  down  at  him.   And  I  thought  that  the 
artists'  fliers  were  so  different  back  then.   They're  very 
endearing. 

Connors:   That's  right,  they  are.  A  whole  set  of  files  got  thrown  out, 

being  redundant,  apparently.  And,  of  course,  it  gets  to  be  too 
much.  I  did  occasionally  trim  it  a  bit,  but  never  enough.  The 
next  person  decided  those  weren't  necessary. 

Pressler  was  a  charming  pianist,  who  played  the  piano  with  the 
Beaux  Arts  Trio  for  a  long  time.   Still  does.   The  trio  has 
changed,  but  he's  still  there,  and  he  still  has  this  charming 
manner  of  looking- -his  head  turns  darting  from  one  to  the  other 
side,  looking  at  the  violinist  and  the  cellist. 

Rowland:    He's  so  lively. 

Connors:    Yes.   He's  just  dynamite.   He  used  to  like  to  be  met  at  the  hotel. 
He'd  call  me  if  I  wasn't  there.   "Could  I  come  and  have  a  walk?" 
It  was,  like,  a  Sunday  afternoon.   I  was  trying  to  have  the 
laundry  finished  and  think  about  what  [to  have  for]  dinner  tonight 
so  I  could  get  back  to  the  concert,  and  that  kind  of  stuff.   I 
really  didn't  have  any  time  to  go  for  a  walk,  but  I  did.   And  he 
was  very  sweet.   I  towered  above  him.   We  walked  along.   It  was 
fun. 

And  he's  still  just  as  busy  as  ever.   I  saw  him  a  couple  of 
years  ago  after  a  concert  in  San  Francisco  Performances.   I  had 
asked  if  at  any  time  he  could  do  something--cof fee  or  what.   He 
said,  "No,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  doing.   I  go  in  the  morning  at 
six  o'clock  to  Japan.   I  go  next  to  somewhere  else."  Every  day 
was  like  that.   How  he  managed  it,  I  don't  know.   But  it  seemed  to 
keep  him  happy  and  spritely. 

Rowland:    I  don't  think  there's  any  piano  trio  that's  as  famous. 
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Connors:  I  think  you're  right. 

Rowland:  And  they  just  seem  to  play  so  together. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  I  do  remember  one  time  he  gave  a  solo  recital. 
Connors:  I'd  forgotten  that. 
Rowland:  And  I  was  backstage- 
Connors:  At  Hertz  Hall? 

Rowland:    He  was  actually  quite  worried  about  his  memory  because  he  didn't 
have  to  memorize  the  pieces  with  the  trio,  and  oddly  enough,  I 
thought  of  him  as  much  more  nervous,  because  he  was  extremely 
confident  in  playing  with  the  trio,  but  it's  a  different  thing  to 
play  chamber  music  than  play  a  solo  concert. 

Connors:    Right. 

Rowland:    I  think  it  was  different  for  him,  psychologically,  and  he  was  very 
nervous.   In  the  end,  he  decided  to  use  the  music  for  some  of  the 
pieces . 

Connors:    Good.   The  Eroica  Trio  played  the  Triple  Concerto  without  music. 
The  orchestra  all  had  music,  of  course.   They  had  learned  the 
whole  thing  without  it.   Except  that  I  noticed  that  the  pianist 
had  the  music  flat  on  the  music  rack.   I  hadn't  seen  it  at  the 
beginning  at  all,  but  one  time  I  saw  her  turn  the  page,  so  I  knew 
that  she  had  given  up  and  decided  to  use  the  music  after  all.   But 
they  certainly  started  without  any  music  at  all.   The  other  two 
didn't  use  any. 


Page  Turner's  Nightmares 


Rowland:    One  time  the  trio  played  in  Hertz  Hall.   The  page  turner  didn't 

turn  up.  I  was  there.  I  knew  him  a  little  bit  because  he  went  to 
Indiana  University,  and  my  husband  had  studied  with  him.  He  said, 
"Well,  you're  going  to  have  to  do  it." 

Connors:    Good! 

Rowland:    And  I  wasn't  prepared.   I  had  never  done  it  before.   Even  though  I 
could  read  music,  I  was  feeling  quite  intimidated  at  the  idea. 
And  I  wasn't  dressed  right,  I  didn't  think.   I  did  it,  though, 
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The  first  ones  were  Haydn  and 


because  there  wasn't  anybody  else. 
Schubert  and  Brahms . 

Connors:    That  was  easy. 

Rowland:   That  was  easy  because  I  could  count  through  the  measure  if  I 

couldn't  do  anything  else.   But  their  last  piece  was  Ravel,  and 
when  Ravel  gets  going—of  course,  they  had  this  marvelous  elan, 
and  I  lost  track  of  the  measures,  and  I  was  trying  to  find  the 
place  in  the  music,  and  I  wasn't  as  familiar  with  it,  and  this  was 
the  last  movement.   I  thought,  "Oh,  what  am  I  going  to  do?   I 
don't  know  where  they  are.   I  suppose  I  should  turn  the  page 
pretty  soon!"  He  was  quite  good  about  it.   Since  he  knew  me,  he 
would  sometimes  nod  his  head,  and  he  was  very  helpful.   He  didn't 
make  me  feel  as  though  he  was  angry  or  anything. 

Connors:   No,  no.   I've  seen  him  do  that  a  lot. 

Rowland:    But,  toward  the  end,  I  thought,  "I've  got  to  turn  the  page!" 

Well,  I  turned  the  page,  and  it  was  the  end  of  the  book!   He  just 
laughed  because  he  knew  it.  And  everybody  clapped,  and  it  was 
fine,  and  I  was,  of  course,  sure  people  had  seen  this.   I  lived 
through  a  hundred  deaths  on  the  weekend,  thinking  that  Monday  the 
music  review  would  come  out  and  say  how  wonderful  they  were  but 
what  a  dodo  of  a  page  turner  they  had! 

Connors:    I've  seen  worse  things  than  that. 

Rowland:   And,  of  course,  nothing  like  that  happened!   But  I  just  died! 

Connors:    [laughs]   Another  interesting  sidelight  on  page  turners:  Travis 
tells  this.   I  didn't  know  about  it.   I  think  I  was  out  of  town 
because  I  wasn't  at  the  concert.   I  must  have  been  someplace  else. 
He  tells  about  I  think  an  Indian  cellist  was  giving  a  concert  in 
Hertz,  and  they  had  a  page  turner  who  was  turning  both  the 
cellist's  pages  and  the  pianist's  pages.   He'd  turn  the  pianist's, 
and  he'd  get  up  and  walk  to  the  cellist  and  turn  his  page. 

Well,  when  he  turned  the  cellist's  page,  he  made  a  mistake  one 
place  and  turned  two  pages.   He  didn't  know  it.   No,  one  page  had 
fallen  down  on  the  platform  below,  and  he  didn't  realize  that  it 
was  gone,  and  so  he  kept  going  on  and  turning  another  page,  so  he 
was  always  one  more  page  ahead.  And  the  audience  was  all  aware  of 
this,  of  course,  and  all  snickering. 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:   Travis  said  it  was  hysterical.   I  never  heard  about  this  from 

anybody  else.   I  don't  know  if  Travis  made  that  up  or  not.   But  I 
think  it  was  likely.   It  was  certainly  possible.   You  turn  it 
without  knowing  it  [laughs]. 
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Rowland:    That  would  make  a  great  movie. 
Connors:    Yes!   Going  back  to  every  page. 
Rowland:    They  must  have  had  it  partly  memorized. 

Connors:    Oh,  yes.   Well,  you  do  by  the  time  you've  got  to  concert  pitch. 

You  certainly  are  more  or  less  finished  with  it.   You're  not  using 
music,  but  you  have  to  have  something  to  guide  you. 


Bomb  Scares 


Rowland: 
Connors ; 

Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland: 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland: 


Connors : 
Rowland: 
Connors : 


Did  you  ever  have  anything  very  difficult  to  manage,  either  with 
an  audience  member  or  a  bomb  scare  or  some  situation  like  that? 

I  don't  remember  anything  like  that.   If  we  did,  it  certainly 
dropped  out  of  my  mind.   We  had  pretty  good  audiences. 

I  do  remember  one  bomb  scare. 
In  Zellerbach,  wasn't  it? 
No,  Hertz  Hall. 

Well,  I  remember  one  in  Zellerbach,  it  seems  to  me,  but  I  don't 
remember  any  details  about  it  at  all. 

Well,  this  was  a  guitarist  from  Afghanistan. 
Oh,  dear. 

He  was  staying  over  in  the  Durant  Hotel,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
a  Sunday  afternoon  concert.   I  heard  that  there  was  a  bomb  scare. 
In  fact,  I  think  I  was  in  the  office  beforehand,  and  heard  that, 
and  so  I  called  the  police.   They  checked  under  the  seats,  but 
they  said,  "You  should  probably  tell  the  audience  there  has  been  a 
bomb  scare.   If  they  don't  want  to  come  to  the  concert,  you'll 
refund  the  tickets."  And  so  I  think  very  few  people  came.   The 
concert,  I  think,  was  canceled. 


I  secretly  thought  that  he  had  called  up. 


Hah! 


I  still  kind  of  think  so. 

Could  be,  if  he  thought  there  was  no  audience  or  that  he  wasn't 
prepared. 
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Rowland:    Right. 

Connors:    Or  he  was  afraid  or  something  or  other, 
Rowland:    Yes. 

Connors:    It's  certainly  possible. 
Rowland:    It  was  a  strange  situation, 
[tape  interruption] 

The  Programs 


Rowland:    The  programs  went  from  being  single  pages  listing  just  the  works 
to  full  magazines  with  notes.   Do  you  remember  how  that  all 
evolved? 

Connors:   Yes.   I  remember  when  we  first  started  them.  We  were  following 
the  plan  of  the  music  department.   They  always  prepared  the 
programs  for  the  quartets  that  came  earlier,  the  [Elizabeth] 
Sprague  Coolidge  concerts.   We  went  along  with  that  for  a  long 
time.   All  we  did  was  we  showed  the  performers,  the  works  that  we 
were  going  to  do,  and  if  possible  the  dates  the  work  was  composed 
--it  was  prepared  —  and  the  dates  that  the  composer  lived.   But 
that  was  a  suggestion  of  Frankenstein.   He  thought  it  was 
interesting  to  know  what  part  of  his  life  this  work  was  produced 
in.   So  we  always  made  an  effort  to  find  out  what  year  the 
composition  was  made.   I  noticed  they've  stopped  doing  that  now. 
Most  of  the  time  they  do  it  in  the  notes  afterwards,  but  that's  a 
long  way  through  before  you  find  that  out. 

And  then  we  took  to  printing  on  the  back  the  next  concerts 
[that]  were  coming  up.   We  started  having  more  concerts,  and  so  we 
needed  some  more  advertising.   That's  how  they  were,  just  plain, 
pristine  programs.   Same  kind  of  type,  the  same  style,  everything. 
Didn't  require  going  through  the  designer,  the  press  editor,  and 
all  that  stuff.   Which  I  thought  was  a  very  good  thing. 

I  remember  one  time--I  had  forgotten--!  woke  up  one  morning 
before  a  concert  that  night  and  remembered  that  I  hadn't  done 
anything  about  a  program.   I  had  never  ordered  it  or  anything. 
That  was  really  early  in  the  game,  and  there  was  nobody  else  to  do 
it  but  me.   So  I  quickly  typed  up  what  I  needed,  dashed  it  down  to 
the  press.   I  called  them  first  and  told  them.   They  said,  "It's 
just  the  front  page  we  can  do  for  you,  no  back  stuff."  So  they 
did  a  front  page,  and  it  was  ready  by  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 
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Rowland:    Wow. 

Connors:    I  was  really  grateful  to  them.   "You  come  pick  it  up."   I  did.   I 
was  happy  to.   But  that  finally  gave  way  only  after  we  got  to 
having  more  elaborate  programs  and  they  got  to  be  expensive.   It 
was  a  major  part  of  our  budget  sometimes,  especially  when  people 
like--I  remember  Joe  Kerman--felt  we  should  have  notes  about  some 
of  these  things,  and  some  of  them  were  far  out,  and  a  lot  of  them 
would  be  important  for  people  to  know.  At  one  time  he  assigned  a 
student  to  prepare  those  notes,  and  then  he  would  check  them 
through.   Well,  it  didn't  take  long  before  that  got  to  be  a  big 
burden  for  him,  and  he  decided  to  give  that  up.   He  did  it  for 
maybe  a  year  or  two,  and  they  were  very  nice  notes.   I  don't  know 
if  they  got  him  any  credit  for  printing,  or  publishing.  Don't 
know.   Anyway,  we  did  use  them  for  a  while. 

Then  we  looked  into  the  cost  of  joining  with  some  of  these 
publication  companies.   We  tried  several  different  ones,  and  they 
varied  with  their  success.   Most  of  them  weren't  terribly 
successful,  but  it  was  all  right.   We  got  them  mostly  free  if  we 
would  use  their  advertising.   I  think  at  one  time  we  tried  to  do 
our  own  advertising.   That's  when  we  had  Ken  Stutz  doing  the  film 
program.   He  took  up  going  down  the  avenue  and  stopping  at  all  the 
shops  and  asking  if  they  didn't  want  to  take  out  advertising.   He 
was  relatively  successful  but  didn't  make  any  money.   We  didn't 
make  enough  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  program.   So  we  had  to 
give  that  up. 

Finally,  we  went  with  some  of  the  other  business  ones  that 
were  in  town.   Now  I  notice  that  almost  all  of  them  look  alike-- 
the  San  Francisco  Performances,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony- -they 
all  have  their  little  niche  in  them,  but  they're  all  the  same 
advertising. 

Rowland:    Did  you  have  to  proofread  all  of  these? 

Connors:    Yes,  right  until  we  got  somebody  like  Kory  [Lockhart]  in  there, 
but  I  did  it  for  years.   I  typed  them  and  I  proofread  them  and  I 
made  mistakes,  like  everybody  else  does,  apparently.  And  I  sent 
it  to  the  press  and  picked  it  up  from  the  press.   As  we  got  bigger 
and  could  get  in  a  line  of  people,  it  would  get  trucked  to  us. 
Our  stuff  came  up  on  their  truck.   That  was  nice,  but  we  couldn't 
get  that  very  often.   When  we  got  to  have  more  seats  and  we  had  to 
have  more  copies,  then  that  was  a  bigger  affair,  a  little  harder 
to  have  to  go  pick  them  up  yourself. 

Rowland:    I  remember  when  they  were  magazines,  they  actually  I  think  were 
flown  in  from  Los  Angeles. 

Connors:   Yes,  that's  right.   At  one  time  they  were  printed  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Rowland:   And  I  think  they  had  to  be  prepared  quite  a  lot  in  advance. 

Connors:   Yes,  that's  right. 

Rowland:   There  was  a  monthly  program. 

Connors:   Yes.   And  they  sometimes  didn't  make  it.   I  remember  one  night  I 
was  standing  around  in  the  lobby  in  Zellerbach  Hall.   No  programs 
had  arrived.   That  was  rough. 

Rowland:    It  had  become  long  distance. 
The  Problem  with  Ushers 


Connors:   Yes,  yes.   Programs  were  always  a  problem.   We  also  liked  to  have 
the  ushers  stuff  the  programs  with  material  we  wanted  to 
advertise,  some  new  performance  coming  up.   The  ushers  were  very 
hoity-toity.   They  didn't  want  to  do  that.   They  didn't  think  it 
was  their  job.   I  don't  think  we  had  a  job  description  for  them, 
but  they  were  ushers  and  they  were  being  paid,  and  when  I  tell 
other  college  impresarios  that,  they  say,  "Paid?  You  had  to  pay 
your  ushers  in  your  own  university?"  Yes,  indeed,  we  did.   We  got 
into  trouble  if  we  didn't.   They  didn't  want  to  have  anybody  do 
it--"volunteer" .   That  was  out  of  the  question. 

They  finally  agreed  to  let  us  have  some  volunteers  and  some 
paid  staff  who  would  be  the  supervisors.   I  can't  remember  if  they 
get  enough  money  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  give  it  their  all,  their 
whole  loyalty  to  this,  but  they  did  do  pretty  well.   Then,  if 
there  were  any  errors  made,  that  was  always  "the  volunteers' 
fault".   They  had  done  that.   The  regular  ushers  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  doing  that,  whatever  it  was,  like  put  people  in  the 
wrong  seats  or,  you  know,  those  things. 

There  was  a  lot  of  difficulty  over  paying  and  who  was 
responsible  when  it  wasn't  done  well. 


On  Being  a  Good  Manager 


Rowland:   Well,  you  had  to  manage  a  lot  of  different  people,  especially 
toward  the  end. 

Connors:   Yes. 
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Rowland:    Office  staff  and  ushers  and  artists  and  artist  managers.   I 

wondered--!  mean,  being  a  manager  is  a  very  tough  job,  and  I'm 
just  wondering  if  you  had  any  ideas  about  what  makes  a  good 

manager. 

Connors:    Lord,  no.   I  think  Ruth  Felt  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  best 

managers  I've  known.   I've  never  known  very  many,  really,  but  she 
has  such  a  level  head. 

Yes.   She's  very  forthcoming  with  her  staff.   They  have  a 
meeting  every  week  and  they  all  talk  over  what  they're  going  to  be 
doing,  when  they  suggest  something  else  might  be  done.   Everything 
is  done  that  way.   She  has  the  last  word,  but  she  still  allows 
them  to  have  their  say.   She's  very  quiet  and  calm  about  the 
things  she  does.  She  doesn't  get  mad.   If  she  does,  she  doesn't 
let  it  out  to  anybody  else. 

I  remember  where  she  came  from.   She  was  first  assistant  to 
Frances  Inglis  at  UCLA.   Frances  was  very  volatile.   When  she  got 
mad,  she'd  pull  the  telephone  out  of  the  wall  and  throw  it  at 
somebody,  or  something  like  that.   I've  had  people  tell  me  they 
saw  it,  so  I  think  it  was  true.   But  Ruth  said  that  Frances  never 
took  it  out  on  her.   She  was  always  very  good  with  her.   She 
didn't  worry  about  that  at  all. 

I  recall  when  Kurt  Adler  called  me,  saying  he  was  looking  for 
an  assistant.   Had  to  be  somebody  that  did  just  this  and  this  and 
this,  but  she  had  to  be  very  capable  and  very  calm  and  not  blow  up 
in  a  crisis  and  all  that.   I  said,  "Well,  if  she  could  work  under 
Frances  Inglis,  she  could  certainly  work  under  you."  Because  he 
was  one  that  was  very  volatile.   He  was  famous  for  being  a  real 
task  master  and  miserable  to  work  for.  A  lot  of  people  walked 
out. 

One  of  the  people  we  got  from  the  opera  company  was  Kory 
Lockhart,  who  left  three  times  because  she  got  so  mad  at  him.   The 
last  time  she  said  she  wouldn't  go  back.   That's  when  she  came  to 
us.   We  were  delighted.   It  was  a  wonderful  acquisition  to  our 
office.   She  really  knew  the  music,  she  did  the  programs,  she  did 
the  advertising,  she  was  wonderful. 

Rowland:  I  remember  her. 

Connors:  And  after  Adler  left,  then  she  went  back  to  the  opera  company. 

Rowland:  I  guess  her  true  love  was  opera. 

Connors:  That's  right,  yes,  yes.   Still  is,  yes. 

Rowland:   Well,  that's  interesting,  the  quality  of  having  a  level  head  and 
being  able  to  control  your  temper  probably  proved  quintessential. 
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Connors:   Very,  I  think  very.   But  Ruth  Felt  has  good  taste  also,  good  taste 
in  music.   She's  really  a  remarkable  manager.   I'm  really  very 
impressed  with  her. 

Rowland:    Well,  to  have  come  up  and  started  something  like  that  in  San 

Francisco  that's  now  on  a  par  with  Davies  Hall  programs  is  very 
admirable. 
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IV   CAL  EXPANDS 

[Interview  7:  September  9,  1998]  #f 

Jazz  at  CAL  with  Brubeck.  Previn,  and  Others 


Rowland : 


Connors ; 


Rowland : 


Connors : 


Betty,  let's  get  back  to  talking  about  some  of  the  groups  you 
remember  coming.   I  know  you  have  a  list  there.   Let's  start  with 
jazz,  if  you'd  like. 

Okay.   The  first  one  I  remember  about  was  Dave  Brubeck,  who  was 
there  with  a  trio--or  a  band,  anyway.   They  performed  in  Wheeler 
Auditorium.   I  remember  we  had  an  audience  for  it,  and  we  were 
delighted  to  get  a  little  foot  into  that  area,  which  we  hadn't 
done  at  all  before.   None  of  us  knew  much  about  it,  either. 
Didn't  know  how  to  choose  a  jazz  group,  if  we  would  choose  one. 
But  he  was  a  big  success. 

And  then  Andre  Previn  was  there  with  a  trio.   I  remember  a 
concert  that,  it  seems  to  me,  Previn  gave.   It  was  sponsored  by 
Fantasy  Records.   They  paid  the  cost.   I  think  it  was  free  to  the 
public.   They  wanted  an  audience  there  because  they  wanted  to 
record  it  for  record-shop  sale,  and  they  wanted  the  audience 
reaction  to  it  as  well.   He  played--the  first  half  of  the  concert 
was  Debussy,  I  think,  or  Ravel.  And  the  second  half  was  jazz. 
It  was  a  wonderful  concert.   It  was  very  well  received.  And  he 
did  them  both  so  well.   I  remember  being  very  impressed  with  him. 
Since  then  I've  wondered  about  him,  but  that  concert  was  so 
impressive.   I  was  tickled  that  we  did  it. 


I  can  remember  many  albums  saying  "LIVE"  at  something, 
to  be  a  quality  people  wanted. 


It  seemed 


Yes,  I  guess  that  was  the  idea,  yes.   Well,  I  don't  remember  too 
many  other  things  except  things  like--oh,  Armstrong,  Louis 
Armstrong.   People  like  that.   We've  already  spoken  about  him,  I 
think . 
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Rowland:   Yes. 

Connors:   In  the  gym,  and  in  the  Berkeley  Community  Theater  we  had  him 
also. 

Rowland:   You  sometimes  used  the  Berkeley  Community  Theater  on  occasion? 

Connors:   Yes,  especially  when  we  couldn't  get  the  gym,  and  the  Berkeley 
Community  was  available,  and  it  was  pretty  well  thought  of.   It 
wasn't  always  available  because  it  was  not  finished  for  a  long 
time.   They  didn't  finish  it  during  the  war.   They  just  had  to 
stop  working  on  it.   Finally,  when  it  was  ready,  of  course 
everybody  in  town  wanted  it,  and  the  school  wanted  it,  too.   So 
there  was  a  problem  there. 

I  remember  one  occasion  there  which  really  hurt  me  badly. 
We  presented  a  dance  company  there .   I  think  it  was  a  New  England 
dance  company;  I  don't  know  the  name  of  it  now.   But  they  were 
performing  on  the  campus,  and  we  offered  them  to  schools  for 
concerts,  too.   So  we  gave  this  one  at  the  Berkeley  High  School 
and  invited  schools  from  all  around  to  come  and  attend  the 
performance.   It  was  a  big,  full  house,  I  think.   It  was  a  big 
house.  With  kids  all  ages,  little  kids  and  high  school  kids. 

At  one  point,  a  ballerina  fell,  and  they  laughed,  especially 
the  high  school  kids.   It  was  just  a  joke  to  them.   I  was  so  hurt 
by  that.   I  thought  it  was  so  awful.   I  never  wanted  to  go  back. 
I  don't  think  we  really  did  offer  much  free  anymore.   We  let  them 
come  to  the  campus  if  they  wanted  to  come,  but  we  didn't  offer  it 
down  there  anymore.   I  thought  that  was  so  rude  and  so 
unthinking.   They  just  weren't  aware. 

Anyway,  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  jazz.   We  didn't 
really  have  a  lot  of  real  jazz.   We  had  people  like  the  Gateway 
Singers,  and  the  Limeliters,  I  remember,  with  Lou  Gottlieb,  when 
he  was  a  student  on  campus.   He  was  taking  his  Ph.D.  in  the  music 
department,  through  Manfred  Bukhofzer.   He  had  this  group  that 
played  in  nightclubs  regularly.   They  sang  a  lot  of  the  old-time 
jazz  things,  like  "Have  Some  Madeira,  M'  Dear,"  and  things  like 
that.   They  were  big  hits.   They  were  performing  long  after  he 
got  his  degree  and  was  earning  his  living,  as  a  double  bass 
player.   Then  there  was  the  Kingston  Trio,  a  big  hit. 

But  I  don't  remember  now  very  many  other  jazz  performers  as 
such,  until  we  got  into  rock  and  that  kind  of  stuff  with  Bill 
Graham. 

Rowland :   Right . 
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Connors:   That  was  after  we  had  agreed  with  ASUC  that  we  would  present  jazz 
for  them.   They  had  been  trying  to  do  it  and  had  had  a  hard  time 
because  there  weren't  any  students  available  regularly  to  be  on 
board.   Nobody  could  get  hold  of  anybody  in  charge.   Nobody  could 
find  out  how  to  buy  tickets  if  you  did  buy  tickets,  and  there  was 
nobody  there  to  handle  things. 


Greg  Perloff  and  Big  Concerts  in  the  Greek 


Connors:   The  person  who  came  to  us  was  Greg  Perloff,  who  was  a  very 

enterprising  young  fellow.   We  all  liked  him.   He's  lots  of  fun. 
He  was  full  of  energy,  and  he  wanted  to  do  all  these  things.   He 
wanted  to  do  them  with  us;  he  didn't  want  to  do  them  with  ASUC 
anymore.   So  we  agreed,  and  we  did  some  stuff  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  with  him.   We  did  a  few  things  in  Wheeler  Auditorium. 
I'm  not  sure  about  that  anymore.   He  was  interested  in  big 
things.   He  wanted  big  stuff.   He  eventually  wound  up  with  Bill 
Graham  and  I  think  now  he's  one  of  the  top-notch  administrators 
of  Bill  Graham's  affairs. 


Rowland: 
Connors : 


Rowland: 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors : 


He  really  got  his  training  with  you. 

Yes.   Well,  he  was  into  it  already.   And  he  had  his  own  little 
coterie  of  helpers.   His  girlfriend  and  then  another  friend  who 
worked  for  him  and  his  girlfriend  made  quite  a  little  foursome 
and  did  all  the  work.   They  really  did  work,  too.   They  went 
around  and  got  the  loan  of  rugs  from  stores  and  made  the  dressing 
rooms  in  the  Greek  Theatre  nice,  saw  to  it  that  everything  was 
there.   Those  two  girls  worked  like  dogs.   They  just  ran  around, 
at  the  fellows'  behest.   Did  everything. 


I  remember  that . 
doing. 


I  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  what  they  were 


Yes.   I  did  too,  yes.   They  were  really  good  kids.   But  somebody 
--we  didn't  ever  know  who—stole  a  rug  they  had  borrowed  from  the 
rug  company,  the  fellow  down  the  street  on  College  Avenue. 

Tulanian. 

That's  right,  on  College  Avenue,  I  guess.   It  never  was 
recovered.   Finally,  after  several  years,  Travis  was  able  to 
persuade  the  university  to  repay  Tulanian  for  his  loss.   It  was 
something  like  two  thousand  dollars  that  he  claimed  for  it.   We 
always  thought  it  was  probably  in  some  dormitory  or  frat  house  or 
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someplace,  but  nobody  ever  admitted  anything, 
anything . 


We  never  found 


Rowland:   I  remember  working  for  a  couple  of  those  shows  and,  being  a 

classical  enthusiast  myself,  I  had  a  canvas  bag  with  a  picture  of 
Schubert  on  it,  and  I  remember  walking  around  with  that  bag  sort 
of  on  purpose!   My  little  back-talk  to  the  jazz  world,  the  rock 
world. 

Connors:   I  used  to  go  to  the  performances  all  the  time  because  I  felt  I 
had  to  be  there;  I  needed  to  show  my  face.   So  I  stood  outside 
the  door,  the  gates,  and  watched  the  procedure.   They  were  really 
organized.   It  was  all  part  of  Bill  Graham's  coterie  and  his 
trained  people.   But  they  had  these  big  dumpsters  at  each  gate  so 
they  could  take  bottles  of  anything  that  the  people  were  bringing 
in  that  they  shouldn't  be  bringing  in.   Just  took  them  away  from 
them  and  just  threw  them  in  the  dumpster.   You  could  hear  them 
crash.   It  was  a  wonder  the  place  didn't  reek  of  all  the  alcohol 
they  were  taking  away  from  people.  Maybe  it  did.   I  don't 
remember. 

But  I  sort  of  stood  outside  and  just  watched  and  saw  that 
things  were  going  okay.   There  was  always  a  policeman  there.   On 
both  sides  there  was  lots  of  activity.   But  they  also  had  all 
kinds  of  things  backstage.   The  artists  made  such  demands,  which 
I  was  appalled  to  read.   The  contracts  were  just  full  of  all  the 
stuff  they  had  to  have.   The  crew  that  put  up  the  stage  stuff  and 
the  sound  equipment,  all  that,  had  to  be  provided  with  a  certain 
number  of  cases  of  soft  drinks  and  hard  drinks  and  a  certain 
amount  of  food  for  certain  days.   They  listed  them  all.   So  many 
days  before  the  show  and  so  many  days  after  the  show.   They'd 
take  it  all  down. 

The  musicians  had  to  be  provided  with  all  these  various 
kinds  —  all  listed  again—a  bottle  of  gin,  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  a 
bottle  of  whatever--!  don't  remember,  but  it  was  a  long  list  of 
stuff.   And  Greg  didn't  think  anything  of  it.   Of  course  he'd 
sign  that;  no  problem  at  all.   I  was  aghast.   I  thought  it  was 
terrible  to  offer  the  crew  and  players  such  things—and  those 
people,  to  get  that?   "Why  my  goodness!   No  one  should  get 
that!,"  I  kept  saying. 

Rowland:   They'd  get  cookies  and  juice. 
Connors:   If  they're  lucky! 

Rowland:   A  different  world.  Maybe  that's  what  gets  their  juices  flowing, 
the  improvisations,  the  electricity  going  on. 
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Connors:   I  kept  asking,  did  it  have  to  be  that  loud?  Couldn't  it  be  down 
a  little  bit?  Would  it  make  such  a  difference?  Well,  it  didn't 
sound  loud  to  them.   Of  course,  they  were  already  deaf,  the 
technicians.   They  had  been  doing  this  stuff  for  years,  and  they 
were,  I'm  sure,  deaf  after  all  this  time. 

I  remember  in  those  dumpsters  when  they  took  away  from 
people  that  came  in—like  something  under  the  baby  carriage. 
They'd  have  a  baby  in  a  baby  carriage.   The  doormen  knew  what  to 
do.   They  just  went  right  in  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a  big 
bottle  under  the  kid.   There  was  a  watermelon  that  they  had 
spiked.   They  put  a  hole  in  it,  drinking  out  of  it  with  a  straw. 
All  that  kind  of  stuff.   It  was  fascinating. 

One  time  a  loaf  of  bread  —  and  it  looked  just  like  a  regular 
loaf  of  bread.   It  was  perfectly  innocent  looking.   But  they 
picked  it  up,  and  it  was  heavy. 

Rowland:   It  had  to  be  quite  soggy.   So  what  was  in  that? 
Connors:   A  bottle. 

Rowland:   I  know  you  even  had  to  watch  some  people  at  classical  concerts 
with  big  books  because  it  meant  they  had  a  tape  recorder  in 
there. 

Connors:  Well,  we  always  thought  one  of  our  attendees  did  have  one.  And  I 
still  see  him  at  concerts  a  lot.  I  think  he  may  still  do  it.  He 
sits  in  the  very  front  row. 

Rowland:   [laughs] 

Connors:  I'm  surprised  he  hasn't  been  caught  with  that  by  somebody  who  was 
aware,  but  that's  the  way  it  goes. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  on  Campus 


Rowland:   You  were  saying  earlier  that—you  were  commenting  about  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  series  coming,  and  their  standard  school 
broadcasts. 

Connors:   Yes.   The  first  records  I  could  find  of  having  them  here  were 
1946,  and  they  performed  every  year:  "46,  '47,  '48.   The  first 
time  was  with  [Artur]  Schnabel,  pianist. 
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In  '49  there  was  a  Standard  Hour  broadcast.   That  was  a 
famous  series  of  broadcasts  that  Standard  Oil  Company  did,  I 
think  once  a  week.   They  always  did  them  with  a  symphony  and  with 
other  artists,  I  think,  too.   But  they  paid  all  the  costs.   We 
did  one  in  the  Men's  Gym  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  1950. 

Rowland:   Did  they  always  do  them  in  the  Men's  Gym? 

Connors:   No,  no.   It  was  the  only  one  they  did  on  the  campus  that  I  know 
of.   They  did  them  in  other  places  nationally.   I  don't  know 
where.   I  don't  remember.   But  it  was  a  famous  series  of 
concerts.   Everybody  around  the  area  knew.   They  gave  a  series  of 
concerts  in  the  Berkeley  Community  Theater  that  we  presented.   We 
just  rented  the  Berkeley  Community  Theater   for  the  occasion. 
They  did  a  series  of  five  in  1951  and  a  series  like  that  for 
several  years  after  that. 

I  also  noticed  they  were  listed  as  a  Charter  Day  concert  in 
the  Men's  Gym,  which  was  a  strange  thing.   The  chancellor's 
office  must  have  hired  them,  paid  the  bill  for  them,  because  I'm 
sure  we  wouldn't  have  paid  the  bill  for  the  Charter  Day,  but  we 
were  probably  involved  with  arrangements.   I've  forgotten  the 
details  of  that  one. 

The  symphony  came  for  a  long,  long  time,  until  [Peter] 
Pastreich  became  manager. 

Rowland:   And  Davies  Hall  was  built. 

Connors:   Well,  before  that,  long  before  that.   They  came  when  we  had 

Zellerbach.   They  gave  several  concerts  a  year  in  Zellerbach,  and 
they  were  always  sold  out.   In  fact,  it  got  to  be  very  difficult 
because  people  stopped  asking  about  getting  tickets  because  they 
knew  they  were  sold  out  all  the  time.   The  symphony  was  afraid  of 
that.   They  said  that  was  going  to  kill  us  off  because  nobody  can 
ever  get  a  ticket.   You  always  have  to  wait  till  somebody  dies  or 
something.   Typical  Boston  Symphony  style.   But  they  did  come  for 
a  long  time.   They  gave  five  concerts  every  year.   But  Pastreich, 
I  think,  decided  it  didn't  pay  off. 

Rowland:   Too  expensive  to  bring  them  all  over. 
Connors:   I  guess.   He  didn't  make  enough  money  on  it. 

Rowland:   I  remember  when  [Seiji]  Ozawa  was  conducting,  and  he  came  to 
Zellerbach. 

Connors:   Yes,  yes.   It  was  exciting  then. 
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Rowland:   It  was  a  Thursday  night  when  they  played  in  Zellerbach. 
Connors:   I  don't  remember. 

Rowland:   I  can  remember  he  often  would  get  into  some  plane  or  fast  car  and 
then  go  to  Reno  to  gamble  after  that  Thursday  concert. 


Isaac  Stern  and  Other  Drivers 


Connors:   [laughs]   I  don't  remember  that.   The  one  I  remember- -maybe  I 
talked  about  it  before  —  the  one  where  Isaac  Stern  went  to  the 
airport.   He  said  he  had  to  have  a  police  escort.   Did  I  tell  you 
about  that? 

Rowland:   No. 

Connors:   He  was  giving  a  solo  recital  in  the  Men's  Gym,  and  he  said  ahead 
of  time  we  had  to  have  a  police  escort  for  him,  with  the  state 
police,  to  get  him  across  the  bridge  and  the  highway,  to  get  to 
the  airport  for  that  hour,  whenever  he  had  to  take  the  plane. 
The  state  police  said,  "Absolutely  not."  Well,  he  couldn't 
believe  that.   He  thought  he  would  get  it,  but  he  didn't  get  it. 
He  still  got  there.   He  drove  himself.   As  it  turned  out,  he  took 
a  university  car,  and  one  of  our  drivers  went  along  with  him,  but 
he  drove  himself.   Thought  he'd  get  there  faster.   So  he  got 
there,  apparently. 

Rowland:   I  remember  seeing  a  T-shirt  recently  that  said,  "If  you  want  to 
get  the  job  done  right,  do  it  yourself." 

Connors:   [laughs]   Apparently,  he  was  a  good  driver.  At  least  he  felt  he 
was . 

We  had  a  group  of  boys  at  that  time  who  used  to  drive  for 
us.   Do  you  remember  them? 

Rowland:   Yes.   When  someone  needed  to  be  picked  up  from  the  airport,  we 
called  one  of  them. 

Connors:   That's  right.   They  were  very  nice.   I  remember  sometimes  they 
would  take  the  guest  for  a  drive,  show  them  the  area. 

Rowland:   And  they  loved  it. 

Connors:   Yes.   It  flabbergasted  me  that  they  had  the  nerve  to  do  it.   They 
didn't  ask  me  ahead  of  time,  but  they  did  it,  and  it  was 
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wonderful  because  it  made  the  artist  feel  at  home,  to  know 
something  of  the  area.   It  was  great. 

Rowland:   Was  this  a  paid  position?   I  can't  remember. 

Connors:   Oh,  yes.   Oh,  yes.   It  was  like  ushers  that  were  paid  at  that 

time.   One  was  a  fellow  named  Kim.   Do  you  remember  a  man  named 
Kim? 

Rowland:   No. 

Connors:   He  may  have  been  before  you  were  there.   He  was  very  good.   He 

was  an  Indian  student.   He  was  very  good  and  very  accommodating. 
He  was  very  friendly  with  the  artists  and  was  willing  to  do 
whatever  they  wanted  to  make  them  happy.   Take  them  to  their 
hotel  and  see  that  the  hotel  was  okay  and  their  rooms  were  all 
right  and  all  that.   He  was  a  really  good  ambassador  for  us. 

Rowland:   Well,  if  you  like  classical  music  and  you  happen  to  know  some  of 
the  artists,  there  can  be  no  greater  thrill  than  to  have  some 
personal  contact. 

Connors:   I'm  not  sure  this  fellow  did  like  music  particularly,  but  somehow 
he  got  into  that  niche  with  us  and  got  to  doing  it .   And  he  was 
head  usher  for  us  for  a  long  time. 

Rowland:   Do  you  have  anyone  else  down  on  those  lists? 
Connors:   Well,  let's  see.   I  mentioned  Louis  Armstrong  before. 
Rowland:   Right. 


Lili  Kraus 


Connors:   He  was  both  at  the  Berkeley  High  Theater  and  at  the  Men's  Gym.   I 
started  looking  through  this  from  the  beginning.   I've  got  the 
pianist  Lili  Kraus  in  '53.   She  came  and  gave  a  series  of 
concerts  and  was  very  well  received.   The  music  department  was 
sort  of  looking  down  their  noses  at  it,  but  they  accepted  her  for 
the  first  series  of  concerts.   By  the  next  year,  they  thought 
that  was  enough  of  that. 

Rowland:  Why  did  they  look  down  their  nose  at  her? 
Connors:   They  weren't  terribly  excited  about  her. 
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Rowland:   She  certainly  made  a  name  for  herself. 

Connors:   Yes,  she  did.   She  had  an  interesting  history.   I  remember  when  I 
first  went  to  see  her.  We  had  made  an  arrangement  by  letter, 
apparently.   She  was  living  in  a  large  house  in  San  Francisco, 
with  some  wealthy  person.   There  was  always  some  wealthy  person 
on  hand  who  offered  their  house  to  them.   That's  always  amazing 
to  me.   And  she  and  her  husband  were  there,  taking  over  this 
house,  this  beautiful,  big  house  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge.   Our  publicity  person  and  I  went  over  to  see  her.   There 
she  was,  in  what  amounted  to- -it  looked  like  a  squaw  outfit,  a 
long,  plain  dress,  and  her  hair  in  a  braid  down  her  back,  long 
hair.   She  was  very  open  faced,  almost  brown,  sort  of  tan  anyway, 
and  she  really  did  look  like  a  squaw.   I  couldn't  get  over  it. 

Well,  on  the  night  of  her  first  concert,  her  hair  was  piled 
all  on  top  of  her  head,  in  the  most  elegant  style,  the  most 
elegant  dress.   You'd  never  take  her  for  anything  but  the  high 
madonna  of  the  whole  thing.   She  was  really  something. 

Rowland:   Well,  she  was  from  Vienna  originally,  wasn't  she? 

Connors:   Yes.   Well,  she  was  a  Hungarian.   Her  husband,  I  think,  was 
Viennese.   I've  forgotten  now.   Maybe  he  was  Hungarian,  too. 
They  had  escaped  through  Italy,  and  they  got  to  Australia  and 
somehow  got  caught  on  one  of  the  islands  the  Japanese  had  taken 
and  were  in  a  prison  camp  of  the  Japanese  for  quite  a  while. 

Rowland:   Oh,  that  would  be  terrible. 

Connors:   Yes.   She  was  in  a  very  bad  camp--she  was  scrubbing  toilets  and 
all  that,  like  everybody  was  having  to  do.   But  they  found  out 
who  she  was,  that  she  was  a  piano  player,  so  they  took  her  off 
that  duty  and  had  her  giving  concerts  for  them.   From  that  time 
on,  she  was  in  a  very  favored  position,  so  she  didn't  really  feel 
she  suffered  like  other  people  did  in  the  camps.   But  she  was-- 
I'm  not  sure  she  was  a  religious  person—but  she  was  very  full  of 
goodness  and  light,  and  a  very  sweet  person.   I  liked  her  very 
much.   A  very  nice  person. 

She  always  brought  me  a  little  gift  when  she  came.   She 
probably  had  a  little  stash  of  gifts  to  give  people  when  she  came 
by,  but  she  always  had  something  to  give  you.   I  remember  a  stone 
that  she  gave  me  one  time,  which  I  had  made  into  a  ring.   I  was 
very  impressed  by  it. 

I  always  had  lunch  with  her  when  she  came  through,  even  if 
she  wasn't  going  to  give  a  concert  for  us.   I  always  had  some 
kind  of  meeting  with  her.   And  then  she  retired  to  her  home  with 
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her  son  and  his  family.   Her  son,  I  think,  had  worked  with  Albert 
Schweitzer  in  Africa,  and  then  he  came  back  and  set  up  some  kind 
of  a  medical  situation  in  one  of  the  southeastern  states,  like 
Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  something  like  that.   She  was  living 
in  that  same  kind  of  compound  with  them.   She  died  there,  I 
think. 

She  was  also  teaching  in  Texas  for  a  while.  Was  very  well 
respected  there.   They  gave  her  all  the  honors  they  could.   Piled 
things  on  her.   She  was  really  very  well  received  in  Texas.   She 
was  an  interesting  woman. 

Rowland:   I  remember  once  she  must  have  used  Katherine  Caldwell's  piano  to 
practice  on  because  she  signed  it. 

Connors:  Oh,  did  she? 

Rowland:  Yes. 

Connors:  That's  interesting. 

Rowland:  It's  still  in  Katherine 's  house. 

Connors:  That's  interesting. 

Rowland:   Yes,  she  signed  the  sound  board- -a  big,  beautiful  signature. 
Katherine  has  a  good  grand  piano,  a  Bosendorfer. 

Connors:   I  remember  you  gave  a  concert  on  it  one  time. 
Rowland:   Yes. 

Connors:   I  remember.   Well,  Lili  also  did  things  like  make  handkerchiefs, 
great  scarf s--a  chiffon  scarf.   She  wrote  one  for  me,  with  her 
name  on  it.   "To  Betty,"  in  a  big  scrawl.   I  still  have  it. 

Rowland:   Well,  she  certainly  acted  as  though  she  was  famous  —  and  she  was-- 
but  she  did  things  that  a  very  famous  person  would  do. 

Connors:   Right,  yes. 

Rowland:   It's  interesting  that  the  music  department  didn't  approve  at 
first,  anyway. 

Connors:   I  shouldn't  really  say  department.   There  wasn't  very  much 
enthusiasm.   There  were  other  people  around. 
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A  Charlatan 


Connors: 


Rowland: 
Connors : 


Rowland : 

Connors ; 
Rowland ; 
Connors : 

Rowland ; 
Connors : 


Another  person  that  they  really  didn't  approve  of  was  a  fellow 
named  Yves  Tinayre--it 's  Y-v-e-s  Tinayre,  T-i-n-a-y-r-e, 
something  like  that—who  was  a  tenor.   He  wanted  to  do  this 
special  concert  of  early  music  he  had  dug  up.   He  wanted  to  sing 
them  with  a  group  of  students  he  wanted  us  to  assemble.   Well,  he 
thought  they  would  all  want  to  do  this  free  because  of  the 
delight  of  performing  with  him.   It  turned  out  they  really  all 
wanted  to  be  paid.   I  don't  remember  if  they  ever  got  paid  or 
not,  if  he  paid  them  or  not.   We  didn't  pay  them.   But  they  did 
come  and  practice  for  several  days  in  the  old  band  room  in  the 
music  building. 


But  before  the  concert  happened,  while  they  were  still 
working  on  it,  Mr.  Bukhofzer  said,  "This  man's  a  charlatan." 
said,  "This  isn't  real  stuff  at  all.   He's  a  charlatan."   Oh 
dear,  Mr.  Elkus  and  I  were  both  appalled- -what  are  we  going  to 
do?  We've  already  engaged  him.   But  we  couldn't  do  anything 
about  it.   We  just  went  ahead  and  gave  the  concert  anyway. 
Nobody  challenged  him  at  the  concert,  and  we  didn't  challenge 
him. 

Was  Mr.  Bukhofzer  one  of  the  professors? 

Yes,  Manfred  Bukhofzer  was  apparently  the  biggest  name  they  had 
on  the  campus,  a  big-name  musical  historian.   He  was  very  well 
respected  and  very  adamant  about  things  that  he  knew,  and  you 
better  watch  out! 

How  was  he  engaged  without  the  knowledge  of—usually  a  music 
person-- 

Usually  it  was  Mr.  Elkus.  We  did  this  thing  together. 
I  see. 


He 


He  would  agree  to  that:  "Sounds  interesting." 
think,  I  guess,  to  ask  Bukhofzer  about  it. 


And  he  didn't 


And  also  the  students  having  a  chance  to  perform  with  someone. 

Yes,  right.   In  those  days,  I  think  Elkus  and  I  really  did  all 
the  choosing  and  sorting  out  of  things  for  music,  but  I'm  sure  he 
must  have  heard  about  some  of  them  from  the  department,  after  we 
had  already  made  our  choices.   But  then  it  was  some  time  later 
when  we  started  having  subcommittees,  and  the  material  would  go 
to  each  subcommittee,  and  each  one  would  have  his  say  about  what 
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he  thought- -or  ask  somebody  else  in  the  department  if  he  thought 
somebody  else  knew  more  than  he  did  about  that  particular  thing. 


The  "Blue  Sheets"  and  the  Growth  of  the  GAL  Program 


Connors:   I  was  thinking  the  other  day  about  those  notes  we  sent  around. 
You  probably  remember  them,  when  we  had  everything  we  had 
accumulated  for  the  last  week  or  two- -we'd  put  a  sheet  on  top  of 
them:  who  the  artist  was  and  what  they  were  available  to  do  and 
what  kind  of  fee  would  be  involved,  if  we  knew. 

Rowland:   A  blue  sheet. 

Connors:   Yes,  a  blue  sheet.   And  then  the  member  of  the  committee  who  was 
looking  at  it  would  put  any  comments  he  wanted  to  make  on  it  and 
sign  it  and  send  it  on  to  the  next  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  music  stuff  all  went  just  to  the  music  subcommittee.   And 
then  they  would  send  it  back  to  their  chairman,  who  would  then 
send  it  on  to  me,  or  to  Mr.  Coney  sometimes.   He  saw  some  of 
them.   He  may  have  seen  all  of  them.   I  don't  remember.   He  liked 
being  involved  with  everything,  so  he  may  have  gotten  them  all. 
But  too  often,  it  got  to  be  too  onerous  a  job. 

Rowland:   I  can  remember  when  I  was  working  there  the  amount  of  material 
got  to  be  so  big,  you'd  have  to  send  it  in  a  suitcase. 

Connors :   Right . 

Rowland:   So  we  finally  kept  it  in  the  back  room  of  the  office.   People  on 
the  committees  would  come  in,  and  it  was  all  prepared  for  them  to 
look  at  there,  and  they  would  spend  an  hour,  look  through  things, 
initial  things. 

Connors:   I'd  forgotten  that,  but  that's  a  better  thing  than  having  it  go 
in  the  mail  rounds. 

Rowland:   And  then  we  would  organize  the  one  that  seemed  to  have  the  most 
initials  by  them  to  do  it,  and  then  have  a  meeting  and  tell  them 
what  the  results  were. 

Connors:   That's  interesting. 

Rowland:   It  was  time-consuming  to  be  on  the  music  subcommittee,  anyway. 

Connors:   Yes,  it  was. 
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Rowland:   There  was  so  much  material. 

Connors:   Yes.   The  managers  couldn't  understand  that  at  all,  the  artist 
managers.   They  just  couldn't  understand  why  we  couldn't  make  a 
decision  ourselves.   I  thought  it  was  a  good  protection.   I 
couldn't  take  anything  I  thought  was  interesting  unless  I 
persuaded  them  it  was  good.   Somebody  else  had  to  agree  with 
that.   A  lot  of  other  managers.   I'm  sure  that  the  current  one 
wouldn't  dream  of  having  to  be  circumscribed  that  way.   He  wants 
to  make  his  own  choices.   It  would  be  nice  to  make  your  own 
choices.   But  I  felt  that  I  wasn't  equipped  to  judge  everything 
that  came  through- -music  and  dance  and  drama  and  all  these 
things.   Somebody  whose  specialty  that  is,  is  the  one  who  ought 
to  know. 

Rowland:   And  it's  hard  to  believe  any  one  person  would  be  knowledgeable  in 
all  the  areas. 

Connors:   Yes,  right. 

Rowland:   I  thought  it  worked  very  well  with  having  subcommittees  with 

knowledgeable  faculty  and  graduate  students  on  the  committees. 
Did  you  feel  that  yourself? 

Connors:   Yes.   I  thought  it  was  cumbersome,  but  I  thought  it  was  the  best 
we  could  do  to  get  everybody's  opinions.   If  we  had  time  to  meet 
every  week,  that  would  be  something  else,  but  nobody  had  that 
kind  of  time. 

Rowland:   Did  you  feel  that  —  towards  the  end,  in  the  seventies,  there  was 
an  awful  lot  of  material—there  were  so  many  concerts— did  you 
feel  it  was  getting  too  big,  what  was  going  on,  or  did  you  feel 
that  it  would  have  been  a  more  ideal  size  to  the  whole  program, 
in  your  mind? 

Connors:   I  think  it  was  getting  too  big  for  the  size  staff  we  had.   I 

think  we  were  not  equipped  to  handle  that  much.   It  was  getting 
bigger  all  the  time,  and  we  didn't  have  enough  people  to  do  those 
things  and  to  be  at  the  night's  performances,  as  well.  That's 
why  I  think  my  successors  both  realized  that  they  needed  help, 
and  they  just  hired  more  help.  Which  I  didn't  think  I  had  the 
money  to  do.   But  they  had  their  ways  of  getting  funds  some  other 
way  than  I  did. 
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Aaron  Copland 


Rowland:   Some  other  people  that  you  have  down  on  your  list  that  you  recall 
memories  about,  and  one  of  them  is  Aaron  Copland. 

Connors:   Yes,  he  gave  a  lecture  in  Wheeler.   It  was  a  full  house.   People 
were  very  excited  about  him.  As  he  left  the  platform,  he  didn't 
take  his  notes  with  him.   He  left  them  on  the  lectern.   A  few 
minutes  later,  he  came  back  to  get  his  notes,  and  they  were  gone. 
We  never  could  find  them.   We  advertised  for  them,  everything, 
but  we  never  could  find  them.   Whether  he  couldn't  make  another 
set  off  the  top  of  his  head  or  not,  I  don't  know.   But  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing  for  us.   We  thought  it  was  just  terrible  that 
anybody  would  steal  them  and  not  own  up  to  it  and  give  them  back 
eventually.   Something  would  have  been  done.   It  was  very 
embarrassing. 


Thomas  Mann 


Connors:   Another  one  was  Thomas  Mann.   We  were  helped  with  that  by  Public 
Ceremonies  office.   They  helped  us  present  that  we  did  it  in  the 
gym,  and  I  think  we  wouldn't  have  taken  that  risk  and 
responsibility.   But  I  notice  in  the  notes  that  he  got  five 
hundred  dollars.   Can  you  imagine  that? 

Rowland:   That  was  a  lot  then. 

Connors:   Yes,  that  was  in  "49.   The  tickets  were  a  dollar  on  the  main 

floor  and  free  in  the  balcony.   We  sold  430  tickets  on  the  main 
floor  and  about  3,600  in  the  balcony,  free.   Isn't  that 
intriguing? 

Rowland:   People  want  something  for  nothing. 

Connors:   Yes,  yes,  it's  just  amazing.   But  the  ones  on  the  main  floor  were 
the  ones  that  had  chairs  with  backs,  and  they  made  a  difference. 
They  were  probably  older  people. 


Poets  on  the  Program 


Rowland:   Well,  other  writers  came  also.   You  have  quite  a  list  of  poets 
who  spoke . 
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Connors:   Yes,  we  had  an  interesting  arrangement  with  a  woman  in  San 

Francisco,  at  San  Francisco  State,  Ruth  Witt-Diamant .   She  was 
very  active—she  was  probably  a  poet  herself,  but  she  also  had  a 
kind  of  poets  circle  going.   She  got  in  touch  with  other  poets 
and  was  able  to  persuade  them  to  come  out  here.   I  think  we 
started  out  with  Dylan  Thomas,  who  was,  of  course,  a  big  problem 
because  he  was  mostly  out  drinking  someplace,  and  you  never  were 
sure  he  was  going  to  show  up  for  the  lecture.   He  did  for  us,  the 
three  times  he  was  there,  I  think.   But  it  was  always  touch  and 
go  whether  he  was  going  to  show  up  or  not.   But  of  course  he  was 
magnificent. 

She  was  also  in  touch  with  a  lot  of  other  poets,  and  I  made 
note  of  some  of  the  earlier  things.  W.  H.  Auden  and  Allen  Tate-- 
these  are  all  '54,  '55  and  around  there.   Karl  Shapiro,  William 
Carlos  Williams,  Malcolm  Cowley.   There  was  a  whole  string  of 
them  like  that.   We  were  able  to  arrange  for  a  round  of  other 
schools  on  the  West  Coast,  in  Calif ornia--and  had  what  was  called 
a  poetry  circuit  or  something  like  that.   When  I'd  hear  about 
them,  I'd  write  or  call  around  to  all  these  other  schools  to  see 
if  they  were  interested.   And  a  lot  of  them  were,  so  we  could  get 
them  several  engagements.   Of  course,  their  fee  was  fifty 
dollars,  sometimes  a  hundred.   Marianne  Moore  was  one.   And 
another  woman.   I  forgot  her  name  now,  again. 

A  woman  who  promoted  them  on  the  East  Coast  also  was  very 
much  involved  because  she  was  involved  in  the  circuit  herself. 
She  came  out  here  and  tried  to  persuade  Josephine  Miles  to  go 
there  to  the  East  Coast  and  at  least  perform  for  them  at  maybe 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  or  one  of  those  major  spots.   She 
said,  "I  know  I  can  handle  her.   I  can  do  everything  for  her.   I 
know  what  she  needs."   I  think  her  husband  was  a  physician.   So 
she  said,  "I  know  how  to  handle  her,  but  I  can't  persuade  her  of 
it."  And  she  just  wouldn't  go.   It's  too  bad  because  she  would 
have  been  a  big  success. 

Rowland:   I  guess  she  had  so  many  physical  problems,  it  was  difficult  to 
travel. 

Connors:   Yes,  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  her.   Bad  enough 
getting  back  and  forth  to  the  campus.   But  there  was  an 
interesting  series  of  people  who  were  here  at  that  time.   And 
they  spoke  so  wonderfully.   They  gave  wonderful  poetry  readings, 
not  always  their  own.   Sometimes  they  read  other  people's  poetry. 
They  were  very  well  done.   It  almost  made  me  a  believer. 

Rowland:   In  poetry? 

Connors:   Yes,  yes.   I  got  to  really  like  poetry  a  lot. 
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Rowland:   I  just  went  recently  to  a  Squaw  Valley  writers'  poetry  reading  in 
San  Francisco  this  summer,  and  the  kind  of  energy  and  warm 
feeling  of  attention  was  really-- 

Connors:   It's  wonderful,  isn't  it? 

Rowland:   Yes. 

Connors:   Just  wonderful. 

Rowland:   In  fact,  one  of  Josephine  Miles 's  poems  was  read  by  the  star  of 
the  evening,  whose  name  was  Sharon  Olds,  who's  quite  a  famous 
poet  now,  and  a  Berkeley  High  School  graduate  and  I  think  a  Cal 
graduate,  too. 

Connors:   That's  interesting.   It  does  go  on.   I'm  glad  to  hear  it. 

One  of  the  people  involved  from  the  campus  was—what 's 
Ariel's  husband? --Thomas  Parkinson.   Remember  him?   He  was  a 
teacher  of  English. 

Rowland:   No. 

Connors:   He  was  a  poet  himself,  I  think,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  the  poets 
over  at  his  house.   He  often  had  them  back  after  a  performance 
and  had  a  little  party--!  guess  with  food  or  something.   I've 
forgotten.   It  was  just  a  very  nice  thing,  a  warm  thing  to  do,  to 
have  the  people  come  back  and  meet  him  and  talk.   I  went  several 
times.   I  remember  I  was  impressed  with  him. 


The  McEnerney  Lecture  Series 


Connors:   We  had  a  lot  of  other  famous  lecturers.   That's  a  whole  other 
story.   The  lecture  business  went  on  and  on  forever. 

Rowland:  And  most  of  them  were  free. 

Connors:   Yes,  almost  all.   We  gave  a  series  of  lectures  when  we  first  got 
the  McEnerney  Fund,  the  income  from  that.   We  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  called  the  McEnerney  Lectures  for  several  years,  which 
we  charged  for- -not  very  much,  maybe  a  dollar.   But  they  were 
very  successful,  and  we  had  interesting  people  speak.   But 
somehow  that  went  by  the  board,  like  everything  seems  to  go. 

Rowland:   I  remember  once  Jane  Goodall  came  and  spoke  of  her  work  with-- 
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Connors:   The  chimpanzees.   Yes.   Once  she  was  here,  and  once  she  was  at 
Berkeley  High.   We  did  it  at  the  Berkeley  High  Auditorium.   I 
think  that  was  a  time  we  couldn't  get  in  the  gym  or  it  wasn't 
suitable  for  showing  her  slides  or  pictures,  or  something  like 
that.   I  remember  it  was  at  the  Berkeley  High.   Very  interesting, 
too.   I  learned  more  about  things  in  general  by  going  to  those 
lectures  than  I  did  about  almost  anything  else.   And  also  I  met  a 
lot  of  interesting  people  in  the  departments,  whom  I  otherwise 
would  not  have  met  at  all.   I  enjoyed  that  part  of  the  lecture 
business.   1  think  Dorothea  [Jensen]  did,  too,  when  she  took  that 
on.   And  Ann  [Soengen]  became  the  lectures  person,  too,  didn't 
she?  Yes.   They  were  both  good  at  it.   They  were  both 
interested.   And  they  were  good  with  the  faculty,  yes. 

Rowland:  I  remember  Ann  was  the  person  in  charge  of  lectures- 
Connors:  When  you  were  there. 

Rowland:  --when  I  was  there.   And  I  just  recently  saw  her  at  Rossmoor. 

Connors:  Did  you?   I  see  her  every  once  in  a  while. 

Rowland:  She  looks  the  same  as  twenty  years  ago. 

Connors :  Amaz  ing . 


Zellerbach  and  CAL,  the  Favorite  of  all  the  Dance  Companies 


Rowland:   Well,  by  the  time  I  came  on  the  scene,  which  was  1975,  Zellerbach 
was  well  founded,  and  everything  was  a  very  big  business.   All 
the  famous  dance  companies  came:  Paul  Taylor,  the  Jeffrey  Ballet, 
Alvin  Ailey,  Stuttgart  Ballet,  Merce  Cunningham,  Martha  Graham, 
Be j art  Ballet,  Dance  Theater  of  Harlem,  and  even  ABT  [American 
Ballet  Theater]  did  their  series—all  in  Zellerbach.   We  felt  as 
though  we  had  the  dance  floor  that  was  beloved  in  the  United 
States,  which  we  had  heard  was  true. 

Connors:   Right,  I've  heard  that  from  a  lot  of  people. 

Rowland:   And  I  know  you  handed  me  a  lot  of  notebooks  when  you  were 

retiring.   All  the  dance  companies  wrote  to  you  and  applauded 
your  work  and  said  how  much  they'd  miss  you  and  how  much  you  had 
meant  to  them. 

Connors:   Well,  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  do  because  they  were  happy  while 

they  were  there.   It  wasn't  hard  to  handle  their  stuff.   Some  of 
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them,  like  Jeffrey  Ballet--they  came  for  two  different  summers, 
and  they  took  on  a  lot  of  the  work  that  we  were  really  doing 
because  they  had  the  energy  to  do  it  and  felt  that  they  could  do 
more  of  publicizing  events.   So  I  remember- -God,  I've  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  fellow  who  was  his  assistant,  who  now  is  the 
manager—director  of  the  ballet  company. 

Rowland:   Is  it  Jerry  Arpino? 

Connors:   Yes,  Jerry  Arpino.   He  went  down  Telegraph  Avenue  with  posters 

and  put  them  up  all  over  the  place,  places  we're  not  supposed  to 
put  them  up,  but  he  put  them  up  everyplace.   He  was  very  active. 
He  went  every  day  with  a  whole  slew  of  these  things  under  his  arm 
and  posted  them  up  everyplace.   They  were  very  active  in  trying 
to  promote  an  audience.   But  we  had  a  lot  of  people  there  who 
really  felt  that  they  were  founding  a  dynasty  in  our  area.   The 
first  ones  we  had,  it  seems  to  me,  were  people  like  Alvin  Ailey. 

Rowland:   Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  why  in  particular  Zellerbach  was  so 
well  loved  by  dancers? 

Connors:   Yes,  that's  what  the  dancers  liked.  And  I  guess  the  space—and  I 
think  they  must  have  liked  the  stage  crew.   They  were  difficult 
as  they  were,  but  they  were  very  good  with  the  dancers.   That's 
my  feeling. 

Rowland:   They  were  professional. 

Connors:   Yes,  yes.   They  were  hard  to  handle  sometimes  with  us,  but  they 
were  good  for  the  dancers  and  the  drama  companies,  too. 

There  was  one  interesting  time  when  our  office  was  on 
Bancroft  Way,  up  above  Telegraph,  2120  Bancroft  Way,  when  a  man 
came  with  a  girl  to  see  Wheeler  Auditorium  because  they  were 
going  to  be  there  the  next  week.   She  was  scouting  out  to  see  if 
it  was  okay  for  the  company.   She  was  a  member  of  the  company. 
So  I  walked  with  them  down  Bancroft  Way,  down  to  Wheeler 
Auditorium.   I  was  just  trying  to  make  conversation,  and  I  said, 
"And  do  you  dance,  too,  Mr.  Dailey?"   "Well,  not  really,  he  says, 
"not  really."   So  that  was  the  end  of  that.   I  didn't  think  any 
more  of  it. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  office,  Albert  Johnson,  who  was  our 
film  man,  was  there.   He  had  been  in  the  office  when  I  left  with 
them.   He  came  back  and  said,  "I  bet  you  didn't  know  who  that 
was,  did  you?"   I  said,  "Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Dailey,  wasn't  it?" 
"Yes,  it  was  Dan  Dailey."  Do  you  know  who  Dan  Dailey  was?   I 
knew  who  Dan  Dailey  was.   A  famous  old-time  dancer,  in  films, 
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Rowland ; 


especially.   But  for  me  to  ask  him,  "Do  you  dance,  Mr.  Dailey?" 
[laughs]   We  went  into  hysterics.   I  was  miscast  in  that  job. 

Well,  I  hardly  think  you  could  have  been  miscast  and  held  the  job 
for  thirty-five  years. 


Albert  Johnson  and  Films 


Connors : 


Rowland : 
Connors: 


Rowland : 
Connors : 


Albert  is  another  story  for  us.   He  really  did  the  film  program, 
under  Travis  Bogard's  guidance.   He  was  very  knowledgeable  about 
music  and  theater  and  film  particularly,  but  he  was  most 
interested  in  music  involved  with  film.   I  think  he  must  have 
worked  with  Travis--! 'm  not  sure  about  that- -academically,  but 
Travis  knew  him  pretty  well  and  sort  of  let  him  have  his  head 
about  going  ahead  and  finding  these  things.   Travis  would  say, 
"Let's  get  so-and-so  and  so-and-so.   Let's  do  a  series  on 
propaganda  in  film."  And  then  they  would  talk  about  films  of 
that  kind,  and  leave  it  up  to  Albert  to  try  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
film  that  we  could  present.   He  did  a  very  good  job.   He  was  very 
active  in  it  and  was  in  and  out  of  the  office  all  the  time 
because  he  was  just  so  excited  about  getting  these  films  that 
Travis  wanted.   Then  he  would  suggest  things  himself. 

Was  he  a  student  then  or  a  professor? 

No,  he  never  was  a  professor.   He  may  have  been  a  lecturer  at 
some  time,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  in  the  drama  department.   It 
might  have  been  in  Afro-American  studies  or  something  like  that. 
It's  possible.   He  was  black,  and  very  well  thought  of.   He 
traveled  around  a  lot.   He  went  to  India  several  times,  and  he 
taught  in  Hungary.   He  was  always  around--!  don't  know  how  he 
taught  these  things.   It  may  have  been  in  English.   But  somehow 
he  managed.   He  got  around  and  did  things.   I  still  see  him  every 
once  in  a  while. 

I  do  too,  and  he's  another  person  that  never  ages. 

Yes,  yes,  it's  amazing,  just  amazing.   He  told  me  one  time- 
recently  I  saw  him—he's  kept  the  same  apartment  that  he  had  when 
he  was  in  Berkeley  for  all  these  years,  and  that's  probably 
thirty  years  or  forty  or  fifty — I  don't  know  how  many  years — 
because  it  was  only  sixty  dollars  a  month,  and  they  couldn't 
raise  it,  so  he's  kept  that  apartment,  even  though  he  wasn't 
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there  sometimes  for  months  at  a  time,  but  he  kept  paying  for  it 
because  it  was  the  best  place  to  get. 

Rowland:   I  didn't  know  they  had  that  kind  of  rent  control. 

Connors:   Yes.   Apparently  it  satisfies  him.   He  did  a  good  job  in  the  film 
business.   That  was  before  we  had  Ken  Stutz,  before  we  got 
involved  with  the  art  museum.   They  wanted  to  have  a  film  series, 
too.   Finally  we  just  quit  doing  the  films  after  a  while.   It  was 
just  too  much  hullabaloo  and  fussing  about  who  was  going  to  show 
which  film  when.   It  was  really  a  hard  one  to  administer,  and  we 
weren't  interested  in  collecting  them  as  a  film  society;  we  were 
just  showing  them. 

Rowland:   Right,  but  I  know  Ken  showed  many  films  in  Wheeler  Auditorium. 

Connors:   Yes,  most  of  ours  were  shown  at  Wheeler. 

Rowland:   And  then  they  went  on  to  the  Pacific  Film  Archive. 

Connors:   Yes.   We  didn't  do  anything  there;  we  did  them  only  in  Wheeler 
and  sometimes  in  Dwinelle.   In  fact,  when  they  rebuilt  Wheeler 
after  the  fire,  they  built  it  really  for  a  lecture  and  film 
stage;  they  didn't  make  any  facility  for  doing  concerts  or 
theater  or  dance  or  anything  like  that .   They  made  it  for  films 
and  lectures . 


Some  Reflections  on  Managing  CAL 


Rowland:  Well,  I  have  a  couple  of — quite  a  few  questions,  actually,  which 
I  thought  of  one  day  after  I  returned  from  our  having  an 
interview.   One  of  them  was  did  you  ever  think  of  working 
anywhere  else  after  you  started  this  job? 

Connors:   No,  I  had  a  few  offers  of  things,  but  I  didn't  really  want  to  do 
them.   Things  like  working  for  accountants  and  that  kind  of 
stuff,  and  I  really  wasn't  interested.   And  I  was  too  busy.   It 
seems  to  me  there  was  always  something  going  on,  and  I  always  had 
something  coming  up  in  the  future.   "I  wouldn't  dream  of  not 
doing  that  one,  not  doing  that  one,  and" --it's  just  like  when  are 
you  going  to  quit?  You  can't  quit  now;  you've  got  to  do  that  one 
first. 

Rowland:   It's  almost  like  having  a  child. 
Connors:   Yes,  see  it  through. 
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Rowland:   Yes. 

Connors:   No,  I  never  was  really  interested. 

Rowland:   What  do  you  think  was  the  hardest  part  of  managing  Arts  and 
Lectures,  for  you? 

Connors:   I  guess  finding  time  to  do  everything.   I  got  myself  too  bogged 
down  in  little  things,  sometimes  little  things  like  accounting 
and  that  kind  of  stuff,  which  I  shouldn't  have  been  involved 
with.   But  I  couldn't  resist  it! 

Rowland:   Maybe  that's  the  accountant  side  of  you. 

Connors:   Yes,  yes.   I  felt  I  had  to  do  that,  see  that  they  got  through  and 
why  it  had  come  out  wrong.   It  couldn't  be  that  way;  it  had  to  be 
something  else.   But  it  was  a  wearing  thing  and  a  frustrating 
part  of  it  because  we  didn't  really  have  access  to  funds  to  do 
what  we  might  have  liked  to  do,  especially  after  the  chancellor's 
office  put  the  law  down  and  said  we  had  to  live  within  our  own 
means.   They  weren't  going  to  pay  for  any  of  our  salaries 
anymore.   That  meant  that  we  had  to  go  into  the  McEnerney  funds, 
which  was  our  platform  against  failing.   It  was  the  one  that 
allowed  us  to  hire,  like,  the  Hamlet  company  that  came  over  from 
England,  because  we  could  take  some  risks  with  enough  McEnerney 
money  to  allow  us  to  take  a  risk. 

After  that,  we  really  didn't  have  any  chance  unless  we  made 
money.   We  couldn't  pay  our  salaries.   Therefore  we  couldn't  hire 
new  people  to  help  do  the  job  that  had  to  be  done.   I  always  felt 
that  we  were  understaffed  all  along  the  way. 

Rowland:   Well,  I  can  remember  once  Travis  Bogard  coming  by  my  desk  with  an 
over-piled  in  box.   I  apologized  for  the  appearance  of  my  desk, 
and  he  said,  "Well,  if  your  desk  was  neat,  you  wouldn't  have 
enough  to  do . " 

Connors:   Yes  [laughs].   And  then  it  was  Mr.  Coney  who  said  people  with 

full,  messy  desks  shouldn't  have  tall  vases  of  flowers,  because  I 
knocked  it  over  while  he  was  there,  and  it  spilled  all  over  the 
desk  [laughs] . 

Rowland:   What  do  you  think  was  the  most  rewarding  thing  about  managing,  as 
you  look  back? 

Connors:   Oh,  I  think  presenting  so  many  really  exciting,  wonderful  people 
and  performances.   I  didn't  always  see  them  all,  but  it  was  the 
result  of  seeing  what  was  in  the  audiences'  minds  and  then  the 
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artists'  minds,  that  they  were  all  happy.   That  was  a  wonderful 
experience,  really.   Didn't  you  feel  so,  too? 

Rowland:  It  left  you  with  a  glow. 

Connors:  Yes.   Didn't  you  feel  that  way? 

Rowland:  Yes. 

Connors:  I  did,  too. 

Rowland:  Being  part  of  something  so  exciting. 

Connors:   Yes,  and  something  that  was  successful.  We  suffered  through  a 

lot  of  things  that  weren't  successful  in  terms  of  not  getting  an 
audience  that  should  have  had  an  audience;  they  were  good  and 
wonderful  things,  but  we  couldn't  always  get  an  audience.   That 
was  very  frustrating.   But  when  we  did  get  an  audience  and  when 
the  performance  went  well,  the  artists  were  happy  and  the 
audiences  were  happy,  that  was  really  a  very  rewarding  feeling. 

Rowland:   After  you  first  retired,  did  you  ever  think  that  you  would  go  to 
a  lot  of  concerts? 

Connors:   I  don't  know  if  I  told  you  my  husband  said,  "We're  not  going  to 

go  to  any  performances  until  you  get  out  of  the  habit  of  counting 
the  house  and  bawling  out  the  ushers."  The  ushers  disturbed  me 
because  people  were  being  seated  during  a  performance.   I'm  still 
disturbed  by  that;  it  offends  me  terribly  to  see  people  being 
seated  during  a  performance. 

Rowland:   Yes.   Most  places  now  seem  to  have  that  under  control. 

Connors:   An  awful  lot  of  them  don't.  When  I  sit  in  a  San  Francisco 

performance,  I  often  sit  in  the  back  row,  and  that's  where  you 
really  see  them.   After  the  lights  go  down,  you  can  see  a  light 
as  the  door  is  opened,  and  you  can  see  the  person  come  in.   And 
then  they  let  them  go  down  to  their  seats.   That's  just  so 
offensive. 

Rowland:   Yes.   I  did  notice  that  when  you  listed  the  things  that  you  liked 
to  do,  hobbies,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  on  your  curriculum 
vitae,  you  said  playing  string  quartets—you  don't  do  that 
anymore . 

Connors:   I  don't  do  that  anymore. 
Rowland:   But  you  loved  doing  that. 
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Connors:   Yes.   But  not  having  time  to  practice  as  our  program  grew,  plus 

the  onset  of  arthritis,  especially  in  my  hands,  stopped  that.   As 
a  student  I  did  take  three  (!)  private  classes  with  William 
Primrose,  the  famous  violist  of  the  London  String  Quartet. 

Rowland:   Cooking.   You  also  said  "formerly." 

Connors:   Yes.   I  don't  do  that  anymore,  either. 

Rowland:   Well,  you  made  some  delicious  banana  bread  today. 

Connors:   It's  the  first  thing  I've  made—anything,  even  from  a  box—for 
years.   And  this  is  a  scratch  thing. 

Rowland:   It's  delicious.   There  was  one  other— oh,  traveling. 
Connors:   I  don't  do  any  of  those  things  now. 

Rowland:   But  you  said  going  to  performances  is  what  you  like  to  do  and 
you're  still  doing. 

Connors:   I  have  one  tomorrow  night,  Berkeley  Symphony.   That's  the 

beginning  of  the  season  for  me.   I  don't  go  much  to  things  like 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  or  the  opera  company.   It's  not  my 
meat.   I  would  love  to  go  to  some  of  the  concerts  conducted  by 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas.   I  like  him  very  much.   But  I  want  to  get 
a  ticket  up  in  the  back  row,  off  to  the  side.   I  want  to  be  able 
to  face  him  and  face  his  conducting.   I  felt  when  I  was  there 
once  before  at  a  concert  I  was  in  that  position,  on  the  terrace, 
and  I  felt  that  he  was  conducting  me.   I  was  just  really  right 
there.   It  was  like  I  was  just  sawing  away  on  my  viola.   I  just 
felt  like  I  was  right  in  the  orchestra. 

Rowland:   I  like  that  seating,  too.   And  it's  actually  quite  economical. 
Connors:   Yes,  but  you  can't  get  them,  unfortunately. 
Rowland:   Not  very  easily. 

Connors:   They  keep  them  for  some  kind  of  rush  or  something  like  that.   I 
try  anyway  to  get  them.   I  tried  one  year  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
kind  of  gave  up. 

Rowland:   Well,  you  obviously  had  so  much  interest  in  music  before  the  job 
and  then  now  that  you  don't  have  to  concern  yourself  with  the 
details,  you  can  go  back  to  enjoying  it. 

Connors:   Yes.   I  have  a  lot  of  tickets  for  this  season,  for  the  things 
that  are  coming  up.   Unfortunately,  they  start  selling  them  in 
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May  and  you  can't  get  any  calendars  until  about  now,  so  I've  had 
a  hard  time  trying  to  keep  track  of  what's  going  to  happen  for 
the  next  year,  for  the  '99  stuff. 

Rowland:   With  the  committee,  did  you  ever  strongly  disagree  with  the 

committee  or  feel  that  they  were  headed  in  the  wrong  direction? 

Connors:   I  sometimes  thought  they  were  too  pig-headed.   I  mean,  that  they 
were—not  as  a  committee,  but  one  of  the  members,  for  instance, 
would  just  say,  "Well,  no,  we  can't  have  that.   Don't  want  that." 
And  I  just  thought  it  was  not  reasonable,  whatever  it  was.   I 
don't  remember  what  they  were,  but  they  were  things  that  I 
thought  were  perfectly  presentable  and  good.   It  wasn't  like  they 
were  charlatans,  like  one  character  said.   But  they  were  things 
that  I  thought  would  be  reasonable  to  have  and  we  could  get  them 
at  a  good  price.   But  somebody  else  thought  we  should  have  some 
other  kind  of  a  quartet,  for  instance,  a  better  one  that  they 
thought  we  should  have,  rather  than  this  one. 

Rowland:   So  you  feel  sometimes  they  didn't  have  a  business  sense? 

Connors:   Yes,  yes. 

Rowland:   Did  they  make  some  business  blunders,  do  you  think? 

Connors:   No,  they  made  some  business  decisions  that  I  thought  were  hard, 
that  we  might  have  been  able  to  work  our  way  out  of,  such  as 
having  the  opera  company  every  year.   That  had  become  quite  a 
popular  thing.   But  as  attendance  went  down  and  the  opera  company 
became  more  expensive,  we  couldn't  afford  the  loss  every  year. 
They  said  we  could  use  that  money  for  so  many  more  things  that 
would  be  better  than  having  this  one  big  thing  with  a  big  loss. 
I  thought  it  was  too  bad.  We  did  it  thirteen  years  and  thought 
it  was  a  nice  thing  that  we  could  have  maybe  recaptured  some  of 
the  interest  in  it  and  had  more  performances  like  that. 

But  Adler  was  hard  to  deal  with  too.   He  was  getting  more 
expensive  every  year,  and  you  couldn't  talk  him  down.   I  tried 
many  times  to  work  his  way  into  cheaper  performances,  but  he 
wasn't  about  to  do  it,  and  so  we  just  had  to  quit. 

Rowland:   You  must  have  honed  your  skills  as  a  business  woman  right  on  the 
job,  of  course,  and  become  very  good  at  it. 

Connors:   The  only  problem  was  guessing  what  kind  of  audience  we'd  get, 

what  we  could  charge  for  it,  and  how  many  people  would  pay  that 
much  for  it.   That  was  always  a  problem.   The  committee  had 
always  claimed  that  they  thought  our  prices  should  be  low  enough 
that  it  would  encourage  students  to  come  to  everything.   I'm 
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Rowland: 
Connors: 


afraid  that's  not  the  case  anymore, 
concerts  every  place. 

Yes. 


Prices  are  so  high  now  for 


Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland: 

Connors: 
Rowland: 
Connors : 
Rowland: 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors : 

Rowland: 


There's  always  a  special  break  for  students,  but  maybe  two 
dollars  off  of  fifty  or  two  dollars  off  of  thirty-eight, 
something  like  that.   Those  are  some  very  high  prices  to  pay. 
Students  don't  have  that  kind  of  money.   Some  do,  I  guess,  but 
not  enough.   Still  when  I  see  the  full  houses  at  Zellerbach,  it 
amazes  me.   I  can't  believe  these  kids  have  that  kind  of  money. 

They  still  have  student  rush,  I  guess. 

I  don't  know.   I  haven't  noticed  it.   They  must  have  something. 

What  would  you  tell  a  person  who  thought  they  wanted  to  be  an 
artist  manager? 

You  know  how  good  I  am  at  that ! 

[laughs] 

Have  I  told  you  how  I  recommended? 

Yes,  discouraged  them. 

Told  them,  "Don't  be  a  fool.  Everybody  would  hate  you."  I  still 
do  the  same  thing.  "Don't  go  into  that  business.  That's  nothing 
interesting.  It's  always  just  a  lot  of  hard  work." 

But  all  the  letters  of  love  that  came  to  you  when  you  retired, 
[laughs]   Well,  there  are  some  nice  things- 
interview  8:  September  16,  1998]  II 

Well,  Betty,  today  is  the  16th  of  September,  1998,  and  we  have 
come  together  once  again  to  talk  about  the  Committee  for  Arts  and 
Lectures.   I  know  that  in  the  entire  thirty-five  years  that  you 
were  manager  of  Arts  and  Lectures,  way  more  than  five  thousand 
events  happened.   My  husband,  who's  a  mathematician,  figured  out 
that  that  was  a  hundred  forty-two  a  year—and  I'm  sure  it  was 
more  than  that  —  and  then,  in  the  academic  year,  that  was  one 
every  other  night,  an  event  every  other  day,  which  is  an  awful 
lot  of  performances. 

So  many  incredible  performers  came  through.   It  would  be 
great  if  there  were  time  to  tell  about  all  of  them,  but  I  know 
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you  have  some  stories  to  tell  about  a  few.  Would  you  like  to 
start  with  any  particular  one?   I  know  we  mentioned  Glenn  Gould, 


Glenn  Gould 


Connors:   Let's  talk  about  the  things  we  had  in  the  Men's  Gym.   He  was  in 
the  Men's  Gym.   He  was  very  difficult  in  a  lot  of  ways.   Once, 
when  he  came  to  rehearse  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  theater  itself, 
in  the  hall,  and  it  was  a  very  hot  day.  We  arranged  that  he 
could  be  in  the  gym  all  afternoon,  but  the  university  let 
everybody  out  and  closed  the  offices  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  because  it  was  so  hot.   They  just  didn't  think  you 
should  have  to  stay  there.   So  everybody  went  home.   I  didn't  go 
home  because  I  had  an  artist  there  who  had  to  practice,  and  I  had 
stuff  to  do  in  the  office  anyway. 

When  Joe  came  to  pick  me  up  to  go  home,  he  [Gould]  still 
wanted  to  stay  on  and  practice.   I  went  in  and  talked  to  him.   He 
was  there  with  his  coat  on  and  his  muffler,  practicing  on  the 
piano. 

Rowland:   In  the  hot  gym. 

Connors:   He  was  very  cold-blooded,  apparently.   He  was  always  terribly 

worried  about  drafts  and  about  cold  air.   So  there  he  sat.   No, 
he  wanted  to  keep  on  practicing.   Would  I  come  pick  him  up  at 
eight  o'clock.   So  we  did  that.  We  came  back  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  there  he  was,  standing  out  in  the  front  of  the  gym  in  his 
overcoat,  muffler  around  his  neck,  mittens  on  his  hands.   It  was 
incredible,  just  unbelievable.   And  the  temperature  still  in  the 
90' s! 


So  he  got  in  the  car,  and  in  just  a  couple  of  blocks  he 
said,  "Mr.  Connors,  would  you  mind  shutting  that  window?   It's 
drafty  back  here."  And  Joe  said,  "I'm  not  a  goddamn  anaerobe!" 
[laughs]   I  was  stunned.   But  it  made  a  very  nice  thing  for  them. 
He  took  it  very  well.   He  laughed,  and  he  and  Joe  were  good 
friends.   It  was  incredible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes  later  he  would  call  and 
invite  us  to  dinner.   He  wouldn't  come  to  our  place  for  dinner. 
My  husband  didn't  want  to  go  over  there,  but  could  he  come  to  our 
house  for  dinner?   "No,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think  I  trust 
California  houses.   They're  too  drafty.   I  can  only  trust  my 
hotel,  where  they  have  steam  heat  and  I  always  know  there's  not 
going  to  be  a  draft." 
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Well,  Joe  wouldn't  go  there,  where  he  knew  he  wouldn't  get 
any  air,  so  we  just  never  had  a  dinner  together!   Strange 
business  with  them. 

Then,  when  he  gave  that  concert—well,  that  first  concert,  I 
remember,  we  had  to  have  a  hot  plate  and  a  pan  of  water  at  the 
boiling  point  so  he  could  always  stick  his  hands  in  it  before  he 
went  on  the  stage. 

Rowland:   At  the  boiling  point? 

Connors:   At  the  boiling  point—well,  perhaps  just  simmering.   I  don't  know 
how  his  hands  managed  it.   But  he  stood  right  behind  the  area 
where  the  piano  was  and  dipped  his  hands  in  the  hot  water. 

Rowland:   Right  on  stage? 

Connors:   No,  no,  just  behind  it.   Then  he  said  he  liked  it  so  much—he 
liked  the  Men's  Gym  so  much—he  wanted  to  come  back  and  do  an 
all-modern  concert,  so  he  did.   I  just  couldn't  believe  he'd  want 
to  do  that.   But  people  came.   We  didn't  have  a  big  audience  for 
it,  but  it  was  a  good  audience,  and  he  played  what  he  wanted  to, 
but  all  moderns.   It  was  great. 

Rowland:   Did  you  ever  see  that  movie  about  him,  Thirty-One  Variations  [on 
a  Theme  of  Glenn  Gould)! 

Connors:   Yes. 

Rowland:   I  thought  that  was  a  wonderful  movie. 

Connors:   And  you  do  get  the  idea  of  how  paranoid  he  was  about  everything, 
yes.   He  was  an  interesting  guy. 


David  Oistrach 


Connors:   Then  another  person  we  had  in  the  Men's  Gym  was  David  Oistrach, 
the  violinist,  the  father.   The  other  fellow's  name  was  Igor, 
wasn't  it?  Well,  it  was  the  father  who  gave  a  violin  recital. 
His  pianist  was  a  German  woman,  a  very  well-known  pianist.   They 
also  traveled  with  another  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  a  younger 
woman.   We  always  thought  that  she  was  part  of  the  KGB  or  one  of 
these  things.   We  drove  them  back  to  San  Francisco,  where  they 
were  staying  in  a  hotel,  and  as  we  went— that's  when  the  bridge 
still  continued  on  to  International  Street— what ' s  the  name  of 
that? --Broadway.   The  exit  was  on  Broadway.   So  we  drove  by  the 
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Rowland: 
Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors: 


Rowland: 
Connors : 


jazz  places,  and  you  could  hear  them  playing.   People  were 
standing  outside,  and  you  could  hear  the  music  while  we  went  by. 
We  went  slowly,  and  we  stopped  at  a  couple  of  corners  so  they 
could  hear  the  music,  too.   He  was  entranced.   He  wanted  to  stop, 
and  the  two  women  said,  "Absolutely  not! "--very  vehemently,  so  we 
couldn't  stop. 

Then  we  took  them  to  their  hotel.   They  got  out.   He  got  out 
and  stood  on  the  corner  by  the  hotel  with  his  violin  under  his 
arm  and  just  stood  there,  looking  pensive.   We  were  so  unhappy. 
Joe  said  he  wished  we  had  just  gone  back  and  picked  him  up  and 
taken  him  there.   The  women  wouldn't  have  been  accountable  for 
that.   But  we  thought  it  was  too  bad  that  he  didn't  get  to  go  to 
a  jazz  place.   He  seemed  very  interested  in  that. 

Now,  these  two  women  were? 

One  was  a  pianist,  an  apparently  well-known  German  pianist.  The 
other  one,  we  thought,  was  KGB  or  something  like  that. 

I  see. 

We  don't  know  if  she  was,  but  both  of  us  felt  that  could  be 
possible.   They  didn't  let  him  out  on  his  own.   It  was  in  the 
days  when  musicians  weren't  let  out  very  easily  anyway.   They 
couldn't  come  abroad  very  much.   But  an  interesting  time. 

Yes,  it  does  make  you  wonder. 
Yes. 


Sviatoslav  Richter 


Connors:   Then  we  had  Sviatoslav  Richter.   He  was  with  the  piano  for  a  long 
time,  working  on  it  before  the  concert  and  then  went  away.   I 
guess  then  a  tuner  came  in  and  did  things  to  the  piano.   Then  he 
came  on  to  play.   He  first  took  off  the  music  stand  and  put  it 
down  on  the  floor.   Then  he  started  playing.   Then  he  took  off 
the  front  of  the  keyboard  and  put  it  down  on  the  floor.   There 
was  something  else  in  the  back  of  the  keyboard,  and  put  it  down 
on  the  floor.   Everybody  was  in  stitches  by  that  time.   They  were 
all  laughing.   It  was  very  funny. 

Rowland:   This  was  in  front  of  the  audience? 
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Connors:   Yes,  oh,  yes,  in  front  of  the  audience.  And  it  was  very  funny. 
Everybody  remembers  that,  the  infamous  story,  taking  apart  the 
piano.   And  they  all  remember  some  movie  that  had  gone  like  that; 
the  piano  was  a  break-away  piano.  I  remember  hearing  about  that 
movie  years  ago.   Well,  he  did  the  whole  thing.  Again,  when  the 
concert  was  over,  somebody  stole  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  piano, 
and  we  had  to  reimburse  Sherman  Clay  because  it  was  their  piano 
we  had  rented  for  the  evening.   But  that's  the  way  it  goes. 
People  want  something  that  somebody  had  touched,  I  guess. 

Rowland:   They  brought  it  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco,  the  piano? 

Connors:   No,  from  Oakland  at  that  time. 

Rowland:   Did  he  ever  explain  to  you  why  he  had  done  that? 

Connors:   No,  no.   We  didn't  try  to  find  out.   I  don't  think  he  spoke 

English  much,  if  any.  I  don't  recall.  But  I  don't  remember  ever 
asking  him.  But  it  was  a  very  funny  routine  if  it  was  a  routine. 
I  don't  know. 

Rowland:   Well,  the  piano  could  still  play,  of  course.  And  he  probably 
played  beautifully. 

Connors:   Yes,  it  was  a  marvelous  concert.   Everybody  remembered  it.   It 
was  a  wonderful  concert. 


Arturo  Michelangeli 


Connors:   And  then  we  had  Michelangeli.   What's  his  first  name?   I  wrote  it 
down  someplace.   Arturo  Benedetti.   He  came  a  week  ahead  of  time. 
He  flew  the  piano  in.   He  chose  the  piano  in  New  York  and  had  his 
own  tuner  from  Italy  come.   Then  that  tuner  and  the  New  York 
tuner--!  forgot  what  company;  it  was  whatever  the  piano  would 
have  been. 

Rowland:   Steinway? 

Connors:   Probably  a  Steinway,  yes.   And  Michelangeli  chose  the  piano  he 

wanted  there.   His  tuner  and  the  tuner  of  Steinway  flew  out  with 
him,  and  flew  the  piano  out.   It  was  brought  to  the  Men's  Gym, 
and  then  the  moving  company  was  horrified  to  see  all  the  steps  in 
front  of  the  Men's  Gym.   There  wasn't  any  way  of  getting  it  in 
except  by  going  up  the  steps.   It  was  noontime  when  they  arrived, 
and  there  wasn't  anybody  around  to  help. 
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Rowland:   Oh,  boy. 

Connors:   So  we  just  had  to  wait  until  after  one  o'clock  and  people  came, 
and  we  could  get  somebody  from  Grounds  and  Buildings  who  came, 
strong  men,  to  help.   The  two  tuners  were  sort  of  masterminding 
it.   They  finally  got  it  into  the  gym.   But  they  couldn't  go  into 
the  main  gym  because  they  were  a  whole  week  ahead  of  time,  but  he 
wanted  to  be  with  the  piano.   So  one  of  the  men  who  had  an  office 
there,  in  the  ROTC,  gave  over  his  office.   He  knew  who  the 
musician  was,  and  he  was  a  musician  himself.   So  he  gave  over  his 
office  and  put  the  piano  in  there,  and  he  let  Michelangeli  have 
it  the  whole  week,  to  practice  there.   There  they  were, 
practicing  and  adjusting  keys  that  whole  week,  both  these  tuners 
working  on  it. 

The  night  of  the  concert,  they  were  still  at  the  piano, 
working  on  it.   It  got  to  be  seven  o'clock,  and  they  were  still 
working  on  the  piano. 

Rowland:   Had  it  been  moved  then  to  the  stage? 

Connors:   To  the  stage  by  that  time,  yes.   The  electricians  wanted  to  come 
in  and  set  the  lights  because  they  had  to  be  brought  in  for  the 
affair,  and  they  had  to  find  out  where  the  stage  was  and  adjust 
all  the  lights.   We  couldn't  get  him  to  leave  the  stage.   It  was 
a  terrible  time! 


Rowland:   The  tuner. 

Connors:   The  tuner.   And  Michelangeli,  yes.   They  didn't  want  to  leave  the 
stage.   I  finally  persuaded  them.   I  had  to  explain. 
Fortunately,  I  was  studying  Italian  then,  so  I  was  able  to  get  at 
least  what  I  had  to  say  across  to  him,  and  he  understood.   Okay, 
he  would  leave.   Then  he  had  to  go  back  to  San  Francisco,  he 
said,  to  get  his  clothes  to  wear.   He  didn't  have  his  formal 
clothes  with  him.   I  said,  "Oh,  no,  you  can't  possibly.   There's 
no  way  you  can  get  to  San  Francisco  and  back  here."   "Oh,  we  must 
do,  must  do."   "No,  there's  no  way." 

Then  there  was  a  woman,  a  student  of  his,  who  was  still  at 
the  hotel,  who  sort  of  cooked  for  him  and  kept  his  clothes  in 
order  and  that  kind  of  thing  and  traveled  with  him.   I  think  a 
young  man  did,  too.   Finally,  we  were  able  to  call  her  and  tell 
her  to  get  in  a  taxi  and  bring  his  clothes  over  to  him  because 
he's  not  going  to  get  back  to  change  his  clothes.   So  that  worked 
out.   We  started  about  a  half  an  hour  late,  but  even  so,  he  did 
give  the  concert,  and  it  was  fabulous.   People  thought  it  was  a 
marvelous  concert.   But  what  an  experience  to  try  to  get  him  on 
stage! 


Rowland: 
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I  heard  he  was  extremely  eccentric,  sometimes  even  bringing  his 
own  piano. 


Connors:   Yes,  he's  done  that.   He's  done  that  before,  yes.   Of  course,  he 
was  in  sanitariums  a  lot.   He  had  a  lot  of  troubles,  mental 
troubles.   But  he  was  a  great  pianist  when  he  was  performing. 


Rostropovich  and  the  Cello  Club 


Connors ; 

Rowland: 
Connors : 


I  can't  think  of  any  others, 
played  there. 


Well,  Mstislav  Rostropovich 


He  must  have  been  rather  unknown  then. 

Yes,  not  like  he  is  now,  certainly.   That's  when  the  Cello  Club 
was  so  eager  and  so  anxious  to  see  him  and  get  him  to  perform  for 
them.   He  did.   He  went  to  the  meetings  of  the  Cello  Club,  and 
they  had  a  party  for  him  in  the  Faculty  Club.   They  all  brought 
their  food  and  all  that  stuff.   It  was  a  great  thing. 

I  don't  remember  any  other  great  things  that  went  on  in  the 
Men's  Gym,  but  those  were  some  of  them. 


Taking  Care  of  Performers'  Needs 


Rowland:   Do  you  think  pianists  more  than  other  musicians  are  eccentric,  in 
your  experience  in  working  with  artists? 

Connors:  No,  no.  They're  all  eccentric,  I  think.  If  they're  going  to  be 
eccentric,  they're  going  to  be.  I  don't  think  it  follows  with  a 
pianist  more  than  anybody  else. 

Rowland:   Do  you  think  that  when  you  were  hostess  to  musicians  that  you 

after  a  while  felt  that  they  needed  certain  things,  as  different 
from  dancers  or  actors  and  actresses? 

Connors:   Oh,  dancers  are  the  worst. 
Rowland:   Are  they? 

Connors:   Yes,  because  they  need  so  much.   They  need  care,  and  they  need 
the  proper  kind  of  food.   They  can't  have  anything  that's 
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fattening  and  all  the  stuff.   They  need  to  be  fit.   It  has  to  be 
very  carefully  chosen  food  for  them. 

Rowland:   Did  you  often  take  care  of  that  for  them? 

Connors:   Not  too  much,  no.   Their  manager  did  that  pretty  well.   But  the 
people  who  wanted  to  give  parties  for  them,  they  had  to  be  very 
carefully  steered  as  to  what  they  were  allowed  to  give  them- -not 
really  "allowed  to",  but  what  would  be  wise  to  give  them. 

I  remember  when  a  woman  who  used  to  be  on  the  committee,  a 
student  member,  Joanna  Gewertz--she  had  a  party  for  some  of  them 
sometimes  because  she  knew  some  of  the  dancers  in  other 
companies.   She  was  very  careful  about  that.   She  knew  what 
dancers  had  to  have  and  needed  to  have,  so  she  helped  do  that  a 
lot. 

I  think  they're  more  fragile,  it  seems  to  me,  not  maybe  than 
singers  but  companies  always  had  one  or  two  or  more  people  who 
were  hurt  and  couldn't  perform  that  night.   It  must  have  been  a 
terrible  business,  just  the  logistics  of  getting  a  piece  on  and 
getting  dancers  who  could  perform  all  of  them. 

Rowland:   Did  you  feel  that  it  was  important  to  always  entertain  performers 
after  their  performances? 

Connors:  No,  I  really  didn't  find  that  necessary.  We  did  it  when  we  could 
do  it,  but  it  wasn't  always  possible  and  didn't  always  seem  to  be 
necessary.  Sometimes  they  had  relatives  or  friends  who  wanted  to 
take  them  out,  anyway,  which  was  helpful.  But  if  they  didn't 
seem  to  have  anybody,  if  nobody  was  having  a  party  for  them,  then 
I  needed  to  do  something,  and  I  would  take  them  out  myself. 

Rowland:   I  remember  that  you  used  to  do  that. 

Connors:   Yes.   I  thought  that  they  were  sort  of  high  and  dry  and  they 
needed  something. 

Rowland:   So  a  lot  of  times  your  day  ended  at  midnight  because  you  would  go 
out  afterwards. 


Connors:   That's  right.   And  sometimes  it  was  a  matter  of--one  company  I 
had  to  take  back  to  San  Francisco,  a  drama  company.   They  were 
hungry  and  wanted  to  go  to  eat  something,  so  we  took  them  to  New 
Joe's  on  Broadway.   The  first  thing  they  did  was  order  things 
like  filet  mignon.   Joe  and  I  both  had  deep  intakes  of  breath, 
"How  am  I  going  to  pay  for  this  bill?"  And  it  got  to  be  a  big 
bill.   I  ran  across  just  recently  my  letter  to  the  accounting 
department  when  I  submitted  my  expense  account,  telling  them  that 
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Rowland: 
Connors : 


I  didn't  really  have  any  choice  and  had  to  let  them  order,  and  I 
couldn't  really  stop  them  from  having  filet  when  they  ordered  it. 
But  I  was  horrified  that  the  bill  was,  like,  sixty-five  dollars 
for  the  company.   That  was  a  small  bill,  but  to  me  that  was  a  big 
bill. 

Then  it  was. 

Yes.   I  felt  it  was  shocking  that  I  should  have  to  give  them  such 
a  meal. 


Rowland:   And  I'm  sure  you  never  let  on. 

Connors:   Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  do  that.   They  were  funny  people.   But  that 
was  a  lot  of  the  fun  of  the  thing,  too.   It  was  just  being  with 
them  afterwards  and  talking  with  them,  with  their  hair  down.   It 
was  fun  to  be  with  them  then,  yes. 

Rowland:   I  can  remember  going  on  a  few  of  those  with  you  and  always 
enjoying  it. 

Connors:   Yes,  well,  they're  fun  to  be  with. 

Rowland:   Because  when  you  plan  on  an  artist  coming,  there's  a  lot  of 

paperwork  and  publicity,  but  then  they  come  in  the  flesh.   They 
do  something  that's  very  beautiful,  and  then  you  actually  get  to 
meet  them  afterwards.   I  always  thought  that  was  so  exciting. 

Connors:   We  always  worried  about  whether  they  want  to  go  to  somebody's 

house  and  have  a  real  reception  because  they  were  still  on  show 
then.   And  that's  hard.   There's  not  the  chance  to  let  down  their 
hair  and  relax  a  bit.   In  fact,  I  remember  one  musician--!  think 
it  was  Gould- -who  complained  bitterly  one  time  because  some 
faculty  member  came  up  to  him  after  a  concert  and  asked,  "Now, 
why  did  you  play  that  like  that?  Didn't  you  know  if  you  used  the 
bow  this  way  it  would  be  different?"  He  was  furious  afterwards. 
He  said,  "Get  that  guy  out  of  here!"  There  were  no  faculty  men 
that  I  would  dare  say,  "Get  out  of  here,"  to.   I  did  try  to  get 
them  to  talk  about  something  else,  I  remember. 

Rowland:   Well,  you  can't  be  responsible  for  those  things. 
Connors:   No. 


Cal  Night  at  the  Opera 
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Connors:   Then  another  thing  I  was  thinking  about  that  we  hadn't  talked 

much  about  was  Cal  Night  at  the  Opera.   That's  something  that  I 
think  was  proposed  by  Bob  Commanday.   We've  mentioned  it,  I 
think,  once  before.   But  there  were  two  years  when  we  did  that. 
We  bought  the  whole  house.  ASUC  paid  half  the  costs.   We  paid 
for  all  the  tickets.   That  was  for  a  Spring  Opera.   That  wasn't 
for  the  real  opera  company. 

Rowland:   But  that  was  quite  a  few  tickets. 

Connors:   Yes,  it  was  three  thousand  and  some  tickets,  and  we  sold  them  all 
the  first  time  and  maybe  the  second  time—I've  forgotten.   The 
ASUC  provided  the  buses.   We  had  a  whole  string  of  buses.   I 
remember  seeing  a  picture  of  them  one  time.   There  was  this 
string  of  buses  down  Bancroft  Way,  waiting  to  load.   The  people 
came  dressed  up.   The  girls  wore  formals  and  they  were  really  a 
very  nicely  dressed  group  of  people.   We  charged  prices  that  they 
could  afford,  like  a  dollar  and  two  dollars,  something  like  that. 

Rowland:   Oh,  amazing. 

Connors:   But  we  had  to  pay  the  opera  company  what  they  would  have  charged. 
But  it  worked  well,  and  the  kids  enjoyed  it. 

Rowland:   It  was  mostly  for  students? 

Connors:   Yes,  almost  entirely  for  students.   I'm  not  sure  if  anybody  else 
could  buy  tickets.   I  don't  think  they  could;  maybe  at  a  little 
higher  prices. 

Rowland:   Was  there  a  fund  that  subsidized  it,  then? 

Connors:   We  used  one  of  our  funds  —  the  Perkins  Fund  was  one  of  them—and 

the  ASUC  put  in  money  from  their  funds.  And  then  I  think  we  both 
absorbed  half  of  the  cost  of  the  other  expenses  that  we  couldn't 
cover  with  the  ticket  prices.  We  just  divided  that  cost.   There 
wasn't  a  lot,  maybe,  like,  eleven  hundred  dollars  apiece  or 
something  like  that.   But  it  was  fun  to  do,  and  I  think  the  kids 
enjoyed  it.   I  was  sort  of  sad  that  it  didn't  continue.   But  when 
the  Spring  Opera  stopped  performing,  I  think  maybe  that  was  the 
reason,  because  they  weren't  as  expensive  a  show  as  the  main 
opera  company  is,  and  we  were  not  able  to  take  them  to  the  main 
company . 
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Change  in  CAL  Focus  from  Students  to  Community 


Rowland:   Do  you  think  that  the  mandate  always  for  the  Committee  for  Arts 
and  Lectures  was  to  bring  culture  for  the  students  on  campus,  as 
the  number  one  priority,  more  than  just  to  people  in  the 
community? 

Connors:   Yes,  I  think  it  was.   The  idea  at  that  time  was  that  every 

student  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  that  is 
available  at  some  time  during  his  college  career,  and  the  fact 
that  we  also  included  faculty  and  community  was  Just  an  added 
bonus  for  the  rest  of  the  group.   I  think  that  was  principally 
for  students. 

Rowland:  Do  you  think  that  it's  still  the  same? 

Connors:  No. 

Rowland:  Do  you  think  it  has  now  become  community  more? 

Connors:  Yes,  I  think  so,  yes. 

Rowland:  Especially  the  ticket  prices. 

Connors:  That's  right.   Ticket  prices  are  so  high  now. 

Rowland:   I  noticed  now  to  sit  at  Hertz  Hall  it  costs  twenty-six  dollars  a 
seat . 

Connors:   Yes,  same  as  in  San  Francisco. 

Rowland:   That's  twice  as  much  as  when  you  were  there- - 

Connors:   Or  more. 

Rowland:   --in  the  last  years,  I'm  sure,  because  I  don't  remember  it  ever 
being  that  high. 

Connors:   No,  never  was  that  high.  We  had  some  things  in  Zellerbach  that 
were  that  high,  but  that  would  be  the  top  price  in  Zellerbach. 
That's  more  like  San  Francisco  prices. 

Rowland:   Yes.   Do  you  have  anything  else  there  that  you  would  like  to  just 
talk  about? 
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Composer's  Forum 


Connors:   Well,  I  did  notice  when  I  was  going  through  the  records  that  the 
Composer's  Forum  played  for  us  many  years.   They  were  started 
there.   I  think  they  were.   They  persuaded  us  to  have  them  in 
Wheeler  Auditorium  before  we  had  Hertz  Hall.   We  did  a  lot  of 
contemporary  things  with  them.   They  arranged  the  programs,  but 
we  presented  them  for  them.   That  was  a  nice  beginning  for  that. 
I  think  we  heard  a  lot  of  good,  interesting  programs  by  respected 
composers,  a  lot  of  them  from  the  local  area. 


A  Few  More  European  Performers 


Connors:   And  then  I  was  looking  at  the  performances  by  the  Chorica 

Company  from  Greece,  a  dance  company.   It's  sort  of  a  dance  and-- 
well,  sort  of  a  singing  group.  They  sang  and  spoke  and  danced. 
Travis  knew  them  from  Greece.   So  we  booked  them  into  the  Greek 
Theatre.   They  played  on  the  sand  area  out  in  front  of  the  stage. 
But  it  had  been  a  very  bad  week,  with  lots  of  rain  off  and  on. 
Two  nights  they  started  out  all  right,  and  then  it  rained,  rained 
a  lot. 


But  I  remember  their  being  impressed  the  one  day  when  we 
were  getting  ready  for  the  first  performance.   Grounds  and 
Buildings  came  with  torches.   They  were  trying  to  dry  the  sand 
area  out.   Some  member  of  the  cast  looked  at  it  and  said,  "Look, 
they're  burning  the  earth  for  us."   [laughter] 

But  it  got  to  be  so  much  rain  that  we  had  to  cancel  that  and 
take  them  to  the  newly-opened  Zellerbach.   It  was  part  of  that 
same  week's  celebration.   So  we  just  put  them  in  there  for  three 
nights  and  performed  at  Zellerbach,  and  it  went  fine. 

What  else?  Oh,  another  company  that  came  many  years--! 
guess  they  must  have  been  there  for  ten  years—was  called  Vieux 
Colombier.   At  one  time  they  billed  themselves  as  Le  Treteau  du 
Paris.   But  they  came  every  year  and  performed  in  French.   I 
remember  at  that  time  we  collected  a  group  of  students  who  did 
the  arranging  of  the  stage,  bringing  in  all  the  flats  from  the 
underground  place,  where  the  drama  department  had  stored  their 
stuff.   Carting  them  into  Wheeler  and  putting  them  up  and 
enlarging  the  stage  and  all  this  stuff,  putting  up  the  lights, 
all  this  stuff.   It  was  really  a  big  operation.   But  we  did  it 
for  I  think  about  nine  years. 
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Every  year  the  manager  of  the  company  kept  saying  to  me, 
"Now,  when  are  you  going  to  build  a  theater?   If  you  just  start 
building  a  theater,  we'd  be  coming  back  all  the  time  and  we  could 
do  all  this  for  you.   You  just  need  to  start  building  a  theater." 
He  kept  after  me  every  year.   I  said,  "Look,  it's  not  up  to  me  to 


build  a  theater, 
theater." 


1  don't  have  any  money.   I  can't  build  a 


But  finally  one  year  he  came  and  said,  "Now,  you  see,  if  you 
had  started  before,  when  I  told  you  to,  you'd  have  had  this 
theater  years  ago,  and  now  you  have  it,  and  we  can't  come 
anymore."  He  didn't  come  anymore  after  we  had  Zellerbach.   I 
don't  remember  why.   They  may  have  disbanded.   I've  kind  of 
forgotten.   But  they  were  very  insistent  about  my  not  having 
carried  through,  that  I  should  have  done  something  about  it 
[laughs].   I  thought  it  would  be  nice,  too,  if  I  had  done 
something  about  it. 

Rowland:   Well,  I  know  there  was  talk  of  building  Zellerbach  for  at  least 
ten  years  before  they  found  a  way  to  do  it. 

Connors:  That's  right,  yes. 

Rowland:  Things  just  can't  happen  that  fast. 

Connors:  That's  right. 

Rowland:  Not  even  for  Le  Treteau  du  Paris. 

Well,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  I  thought  of  after  we 
talked  last  time.   If  you  have  time. 

Connors:   That's  fine. 


Advice  to  Young  People  Considering  a  Career  in  Arts 
Administration 


Rowland: 

Connors ! 
Rowland: 


You  said  last  time,  when  I  asked  you  what  you  would  tell  young, 
aspiring  people  who  might  want  to  go  into  arts  management --you 
said,  "No,  don't  do  it.   It's  not  interesting  and  lots  of  work.' 


Not  interesting? 

That's  what  I  think  you  said, 
want  to  change  that. 


I  can't  quite  believe—maybe  you 
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Connors : 


Rowland: 


Yes,  yes. 
job. 


Certainly  it's  interesting,  more  interesting  than  any 


Okay.  Well,  that's  what  I  said.   I  can't  quite  believe  you  stuck 
with  a  job  like  that  for  thirty-five  years,  because  you  probably 
didn't  even  need  to  work,  since  Joe  had  a  good  job,  but  you  did 
it  with  your  whole  heart  —  that  was  for  sure  —  and  1  was  wondering 
why. 

Connors:   Well,  I  did  enjoy  it.   I  really  did  enjoy  it.   I  can't  believe  I 
would  have  said  it  wasn't  interesting.   If  I  did,  it  was 
certainly  a  misstatement,  because  1  thought  it  was  very 
interesting,  all  the  time,  and  all  the  stuff  we  had  done  and  the 
things  we  were  looking  forward  to  doing  were  always  very 
interesting.   I  guess  that's  what  kept  me  going  all  the  time 
because  there  was  always  something  coming  up  that  I  wanted  to  do, 
was  interested  in  doing. 

No,  I  think  I  wouldn't  recommend  it  as  a  career  to  somebody 
unless  they  really  loved  the  work.   That  really  is  important, 
that  you  were  thoroughly  interested  in  performances  and  how  they 
work,  getting  into  it.   It  was  before  they  had  departments  and 
classes  and  stuff  like  that  and  colleges  that  teach  you  how  to  do 
it.   We  all  did  it  by  just  jumping  in  and  doing  it,  without  any 
training  or  anything. 

Rowland:   In  some  ways,  I  think  the  classes  have  followed  because  of 
successful  people  like  you  who  have  done  it. 

Connors:   It's  hard  to  know.   You  can  make  a  science  out  of  anything,  I 

guess.   If  you  want  to,  you  can  teach  them  how  to  order  tickets 
and  how  to  do  publicity. 


Fundraising 


Connors:   What  we  didn't  learn  how  to  do  was  how  to  get  committees  that 

would  make  money  for  you—go  out  and  ask  for  money.   That  I  never 
learned  how  to  do,  and  I  never  would  have  been  able  to  do  that. 
The  business  of  having  to  finance  this  thing  by  begging  off 
campus.   Begging  on  campus  is  bad  enough.   But  it  was  hard  to  get 
money.   We  tried  to  fight  for  our  budget  each  year,  but  it  got 
harder  and  harder  because  the  money  the  university  had  was 
getting  slimmer  and  slimmer  every  year.   That  was  the  hard  part. 

When  we  had  access  to  the  McEnerney  money  and  also  had  some 
support  from  the  campus— we  had  a  couple  of  other  funds,  like  the 
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Perkins  Fund,  I  remember- -that  was  a  lot  easier  because  we  could 
count  on  enough  money  to  support  our  things  that  didn't  pay  for 
themselves.   It  was  hard  to  make  things  work.   Expenses  were  so 
high. 

Rowland:   Yes,  I  can  remember. 
If 

Rowland:   Well,  I  do  remember--!  can't  remember  which  year  it  was,  but 
something  was  started  called  the  Friends  of  the  Committee  for 
Arts  and  Lectures. 

Connors:   And  you  worked  on  that  committee. 

Rowland:   Yes,  I  was  on  that  committee,  the  office  representative.   They 
made  an  attempt  to  get  people  to  join,  like  other  friends 
organizations. 

Connors:   And  they  did  it  very  well.   It  became  quite  a  group  of  people  to 
support  it. 

Rowland:   I  remember  we  did  look  into  grant  writing  some,  but  I  think 
they've  done  more  of  it. 

Connors:   Much  more.   There  are  more  foundations  now  that  are  amenable  to 

accepting  requests  like  that,  and  they're  doing  a  lot  more  of  it. 
And  then  when  the  government  started  offering  grants,  that  made  a 
lot  of  difference,  too.   People  learned  about  the  grant-giving 
business.   I  do  remember--!  think  I  mentioned  this  earlier;  it 
seems  to  me  I  did--a  woman,  maybe  Phyllis  Curtin--she  was  a 
mezzo-soprano.   Well  it  doesn't  matter  who  she  was. 

We  had  a  little  tea  for  her  in  the  lobby  of  the  ASUC 
Building  and  we  invited  students  to  come,  and  hardly  anybody 
came.   We  couldn't  get  the  word  around  really  well  enough.   But  I 
remember  her  talking  about  the  government  subsidy  which  was  a 
possibility;  it  was  just  coming  up.   She  thought  it  would  be  a 
big  mistake.   She  thought  things  needed  to  be  kept  in  private 
hands  and  it  would  be  a  big  mistake  to  have  the  government 
supporting  it--any  kind  of  activities  like  this. 

Now  everybody  is  crying  at  the  possibility  that  it's  being 
dropped.   You  know,  "It  would  be  horrible  if  we  don't  have 
government  support."   But  at  that  time,  that  wasn't  the  thinking 
by  most—by  a  lot  of  the  musicians,  at  least—or  probably  artists 
in  general. 
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Rowland:  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  corporations  and  other  areas  of  wealth 
that  if  they're  approached  in  the  right  way,  they  would  like  to 
use  the  money  that  way. 

Connors:   That's  actually  what  happens,  yes.   I  remember  when  we  first 

started  doing  it.   Jerry  Willis  from  Caltech  pushed  us  that  way 
because  they  had  started  something  like  that  at  Caltech.   He 
said,  "People  out  there  are  just  waiting  to  give  money  and  just 
need  to  be  asked.   Go  ahead.   Do  it."  Well,  Travis  Bogard  was 
impressed  with  that,  too,  so  he  was  agreeable  that  we  start 
something  like  that  if  we  could.   I  don't  know  how  it  got 
started.   You  must  have  been  involved  with  that. 

Rowland:   Yes,  I  was.   I  think  we  just  decided  to  start  it. 

Connors:   But  how  did  we  begin?  Did  we  send  a  message  to  everybody,  to  our 
whole  mailing  list? 

Rowland:   We  put  it  in  the  programs,  and  then  people  started  to  join.   I 
think  we  wrote,  "Join  the  Friends  of  the  Committee  for  Arts  and 
Lectures"  at  these  different  levels,  and  then  once  people  started 
to  join,  I  think  we  maybe  stuffed  the  programs  with  a  little 
brochure,  and  then  we  started  to  have  a  mailing  list  of  patrons. 

Connors :   I  remember  that  part . 

Rowland:   I  do  remember  we  put  it  in  almost  every  program- -by  that  time,  I 
think,  we  had  magazine  format,  you  know,  so  one  glossy  page 
invited  people  to  join.   Of  course,  after  a  while,  when  it  became 
more  of  an  organization,  we  could  have  our  own  news. 

Connors:   Yes,  I  remember  that,  yes.   And  you  helped  that  a  lot. 
Rowland:   Yes. 

Connors:   Also  I  remember  when  a  FoCAL  volunteer  used  to  come  in  and  sit  at 
your  desk  sometimes  and  send  postcards  to  people  when  their 
annual  dues  needed  renewal.   She  kept  it  up  to  date. 

Rowland:   Yes,  I  remember  her,  too.   Leonie  Rubinoff,  I  think,  was  her 
name. 

Connors:   Was  it? 

Rowland:   Something  like  that.   Bright  red  hair. 

Connors:   I  don't  remember  that.   I  remember  a  different  kind  of  person, 
milder  kind  of  person. 
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Rowland:   I  know  Lynn  Glaser  helped  out  a  lot. 

Connors:   Yes.   And  we  were  going  to  hire  her  on  a  percentage  basis.   She 

was  going  to  get  a  percent  of  what  money  she  brought  in.   But  the 
university  management  wouldn't  allow  us  to  let  her  go  and  ask 
them  for  money.   She  was  going  to  ask  corporations.   She  knew 
some  people  at  Chevron  and  places  like  that.   She  was  going  to 
make  a  big  campaign  of  asking  the  businesses,  but  the 
administration  said  no,  that  there  were  too  many  corporations 
that  the  university  had  eyes  on. 

Rowland:   For  other  reasons. 

Connors:   For  bigger  things  than  we  would  be  asking  for,  and  they  didn't 

want  us  to  spoil  it  by  having  us  take  a  little  bit  at  a  time  and 
ruin  our  welcome  there,  so  they  wouldn't  allow  us  to  do  that,  so 
then  she  quit.   She  said  there  was  no  way  she  could  help  us  at 
all. 
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V  FINAL  THOUGHTS 


Reflections  on  Early  Expectat ions 


Rowland:    I  know  I  asked  you  already  if  you  ever  were  tempted  to  get  a 

different  job,  and  you  said,  "Not  really."  Did  you  ever  think, 
oh,  what  else  could  I  have  done  as  a  profession?   I  know  you 
were  a  violist  and  a  pretty  serious  musician  in  training.   Have 
you  ever  had  some  ideas  of  another  profession  you  might  have 
done? 

Connors:    Only  way  back.   At  one  time  I  really  wanted  to  be  an  orchestra 
conductor.   I  loved  the  classes  in  orchestral  conducting.   I 
took  them  a  couple  of  years--a  couple  of  semesters,  I  guess.   I 
would  like  to  have  done  that,  but  it  required  a  lot  more 
physical  effort  than  I  could  give  to  it,  and  a  lot  more 
knowledge.   It  would  have  taken  a  lot  of  time  for  me  to  get 
into  the  business  of  knowing  well  enough  how  to  do  it.   But  I 
would  have  liked  to  be  a  conductor. 

Rowland:    That's  interesting.   Well,  in  a  way  you  were  a  conductor. 
Connors:    [laughs]   I'll  have  to  salve  my  conscience  that  way. 

Rowland:   And  oddly  enough,  I've  been  keeping  just  an  impersonal  survey 

that  a  lot  of  very  successful  people  have  been  musicians,  quite 
serious  musicians,  before  they  did  something  else.  Ansel  Adams 
was  quite  a  pianist. 

Connors:    I  didn't  know  that.   That's  interesting. 
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Qualities  Needed  to  be  an  Arts  Manager 


Rowland:   What  qualities  do  you  think  a  person  should  have  if  they  do  go 
into  arts  management? 

Connors:   Oh,  that's  a  hard  one,  and  I  don't  know.   It's  awfully  hard  to 
decide  what  other  people  did.   I  think  of  someone  like  Ruth, 
for  instance,  Ruth  Felt.   She  has  great  organizational  ability 
--proves  it  all  the  time—and  great  tact.   She  knows  how  to 
handle  people  very  well.   She  draws  her  staff  in  with  her  when 
making  decisions  about  things.   They  all  meet  together  once  a 
week,  for  sure,  every  week.   They  come  together  in  the  office 
and  everybody  comes  to  the  table  and  sits  around  for  their 
staff  meeting. 

One  of  the  women,  who's  a  volunteer  part  time,  comes.   She 
goes  to  the  meetings  sometimes,  too,  but  she  also  answers  the 
phone  so  that  the  meeting  isn't  interrupted.   She  can  answer 
the  phone  for  them.   But  they  do  a  very  good  job,  I  think,  of 
keeping  everybody  informed  about  what's  going  on—which  I  think 
means  a  lot  of  effort  on  Ruth's  part  to  be  sure  that  they  do 
know  what's  going  on.   And  then  she's  leveling  with  them  all 
the  time,  and  I  think  they  respect  it  a  lot. 

Rowland:   And  she's  a  good  communicator. 

Connors:    And  she's  a  good  manager,  a  good  manager  for  the  office.   She's 
also,  I  think,  a  very  good  person  for  choosing  programs.   I 
don't  know  what  kind  of  help  she  gets  at  all,  but  she  does 
choose  her  programs  very  carefully  ahead  of  time  and  usually 
has  next  year's  program  done  long  before  the  series  is  over. 

I  think  she  doesn't  waste  her  time  doing  a  lot  of  frivolous 
things  with  musicians  or  with  the  artists,  but  she  does  nice 
things  with  them.   She  takes  them  out  for  a  meal  afterward  and 
that  kind  of  thing  if  they  don't  have  anybody.   But  she  also 
has  a  good  staff  that  manages  receptions.   They  help  with 
things  that  otherwise,  she'd  be  wasting  her  time  with.   I  think 
she  has  good  use  of  staff. 

Rowland:    She  kind  of  sets  the  ground  rules  so  that  she's  not  going  to  be 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  whim-- 

Connors:    Exactly,  yes. 

Rowland:    --of  a  visiting  performer. 
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Connors:    They  arrange  ahead  of  time  who's  going  to  go  meet  them  at  the 
airport  or  whatever,  who's  going  to  arrange  for  flowers- -which 
they  do  a  lot;  we  hardly  ever  did  that.  But  she's  very  good  at 
that  kind  of  management.   This  is  what  would  make  an  ideal 
manager  in  this  business. 

Rowland:   Was  she  a  musician  also? 

Connors:    Yes,  not  a  professional  musician,  but  she  played  the  piano. 

She  had  been  at  one  time  an  assistant  to  [then-Senator]  Hubert 
[H.]  Humphrey,  so  she  was  involved  in  politics  at  that  time, 
yes.   She's  done  a  lot  of  things. 

Rowland:    She's  used  to  being  a  leader. 
Connors:    Yes,  I  think  so. 


The  Faculty  Gets  the  Credit  for  the  Success  of  CAL 


Rowland; 


Connors : 

Rowland: 
Connors: 
Rowland: 

Connors : 
Rowland : 


I  asked  you  something  about  a  question  like  this  before,  the 
qualities  of  a  good  manager,  and  you  did  mention  her  before. 
You  didn't  actually  say  why  you  thought  you  were  such  a 
successful  manager.   This  really  interests  me  because  you 
really  did  run  such  a  fine  program  for  thirty-five  years.   I 
know  you're  from  the  Midwest,  and  I  am,  too,  and  it's  kind  of  a 
sin  to  boast  if  you're  from  the  Midwest-- 


I'm  not  really, 
in  Montana. 


I  was  just  born  in  Minnesota,  but  I  was  raised 


I  still  consider  that  the  Midwest. 
No,  that's  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Oh,  okay.   Well,  I  know  from  my  upbringing  that  basically 
people  don't  boast  very  much  in  the  Midwest--or  even  the  Rocky 
Mountains ! 

[laughs] 

But  be  candid  if  you  can.   Where  do  you  give  yourself  credit 
for  the  great  growth  and  success  at  Cal?   I  mean,  you  put  UC 
Berkeley  on  the  map  culturally,  really,  during  the  time  you 
were  running  it. 
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Connors:    I  think  it  was  mostly  because  of  the  connivance  of  the  music 

department  and  other  departments  we  worked  with  after  that,  the 
drama  department,  all  the  rest  of  them.   I  think  we  kept  very 
good  relations  all  the  time  with  the  faculty,  and  then  later 
with  some  students  from  the  departments,  and  I  think  that's 
what  really  made  our  program  expand  and  cover  lots  of  different 
areas.   I  think  it  was  mainly  that.   Without  the  faculty,  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it  as  well.   I  wouldn't  have  known  as  much 
about  all  the  things  that  we  had  to  know  about.   You  know,  who 
were  the  better  people  to  present,  what  are  the  better  programs 
for  them  to  present.   I  attribute  it  to  faculty  knowledge  about 
all  these  things.   Some  of  the  things  were  hard  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  things,  but  even  so,  it  was  worth  having  it. 

Rowland:    So  one  of  your  strengths,  really,  was  knowing  your  place  in 
relation  to  them. 

Connors:    That's  right,  yes,  yes.   I  never  felt  like  I  was  dictating  what 
we  were  to  do.   They  were  dictating  it,  and  I  was  trying  to 
make  it  happen. 

Rowland:    But  once  they  dictated,  there  were  lots  of  plates  to  be  kept  in 
the  air  at  the  same  time. 

Connors:    That's  true. 

Rowland:    I  think  you  can  give  yourself  credit  for  that. 

Connors:   Well,  maybe,  but  that  was  also  staff  help  that  did  that.   It 
was  never  me  by  myself. 


How  it  is  at  the  Top! 


Rowland:    I  know  last  time  it  didn't  get  on  the  tape,  but  I  asked  you  if 
it  was  lonely  at  the  top.   Do  you  remember  what  you  said? 

Connors:  No. 

Rowland:  You  said,  "Oh,  no,  there  are  lots  of  people  up  there." 

Connors:  [laughs]   That's  true,  true. 

Rowland:  I  thought  that  was  a  charming  answer. 

Connors:    That's  true.   There  were  a  lot  of  people  up  there.   Still  are. 
In  fact  the  field  has  grown  tremendously  since  I  started  it. 
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Rowland:    Yes.   I  guess  the  fact  is  that  it's  probably  never  easy  to  be 
the  one  in  control.   Sometimes  you  do  have  to  make  decisions 
which  make  you  unpopular  for  a  moment  or  two--or  longer. 

Connors:    Right,  yes,  or  for  a  long  time  sometimes,  yes. 
Rowland:    You  need  to  be  willing  to  take  that  position. 

Connors:    That's  right.   You  have  to  be  willing  to  be  disliked  by  people, 
too. 

Rowland:   Was  that  hard  for  you,  or  did  you  accept  that  as  part  of  the 
Job? 

Connors:    Yes,  I  did,  I  accepted  it.   You  had  to  do  it  that  way.   People 
that  you  turned  down,  for  instance.   You  didn't  present  them, 
and  they  were  resentful  of  that.   Their  families  were 
resentful,  too;  their  wives  or  their  mothers  or  somebody  were 
coming  back  and  complaining  to  you. 

I'll  never  forget  the  man  who  complained  to  me  about  not 
allowing  his  baby  to  be  taken  into  the  concert  hall.   I  was 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  Zellerbach  Hall,  and 
this  man  came  in  with  his  wife,  and  carrying  this  little  baby 
in  baby  clothes.   I  mean,  it  was  a  few  months  old.   I  said,  I'm 
sorry,  I  couldn't  allow  them  to  take  the  child  in.   It  was  a 
quartet  concert  in  Zellerbach.   They  said,  "Why  not?  Our  child 
loves  music."  And  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  sorry,  the  disruption  of 
a  child  in  a  concert  hall  can  ruin  it  for  everybody  else  in  the 
house."   "Well,  we'll  take  her  out  the  minute  she  does 
anything."   "That's  already  too  late.  We  have  to  maintain  this 
quiet,  contemplative  attitude  in  the  hall." 

He  was  furious.   They  went  out.   I  guess  they  sat  in  the 
lobby  or  something.   I've  forgotten  what  they  did.   The  next 
day  he  came  into  my  office  and  banged  his  fist  on  my  desk  and 
screamed  at  me,  who  did  I  think  I  was,  not  allowing  his  child 
to  be  in  the  concert  hall.   Fortunately,  when  I  was  standing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  talking  to  him,  I  had  been  talking  to 
Bob  Commanday  right  then,  and  he  heard  the  whole  thing.   As 
soon  as  they  got  out  of  earshot,  he  said,  "Good  for  you. 
That's  the  only  way  to  do  it.   You  have  to  get  rid  of  them." 
So  I  was  glad  that  I  had  done  it,  but  it  was  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 
Sometimes  you  really  felt  that  you  could  have  bent  the  rules  a 
little  bit,  but  a  child  screaming  or  even  making  any  little 
noise  can  be  very  disruptive  to  the  rest  of  the  audience.   It's 
just  not  fair  to  the  other  people. 
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Rowland ; 
Connors : 


It's  the  same  thing  I  feel  about  allowing  people  to  come 
late,  who  want  to  get  into  the  auditorium  and  be  seated.   It's 
just  not  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  people.   That  was  a  hard  one. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  the  girl  who  worked  for  us,  one  of  our 
regular  people?   We  were  keeping  people  out  of  the  auditorium 
one  time.   It  was  filled,  and  we  couldn't  let  anybody  else  in 
Wheeler  Auditorium.  And  we  were  having  to  push  the  audience 
back  out  after  they  were  trying  to  force  their  way  in  the  door. 
This  girl  said  to  me,  "I  just  pushed  my  first  faculty  member." 
[laughter]   But  you  had  to  do  it.   You  felt  so  mean! 

Sometimes  there's  a  leveling  of  everyone, 
[laughs] 


Dealing  with  the  Critics 


Rowland:    Speaking  of  Bob  Commanday,  I  know  he  was  the  senior  critic  at 
the  Chronicle  for  so  many  years,  a  music  critic.   Did  you  have 
any  difficulty  with  newspaper  critics—either  getting  them  to 
come  or  other  difficulties? 

Connors:    Oh,  yes.   Getting  them  to  give  any  publicity  to  us.   They  said, 


"It's  not  our  job.   We're  not  supposed  to  be  publicizing. 


They 


We're  just  reviewers,  critics."   I  thought  it  was  unfair, 
could  give  a  story  about  the  artist  to  help  build  up  an 
audience,  even  to  let  the  people  in  the  public  know  about  the 
artist.   I  felt  they  could  have  done  more.   They  didn't  have 
very  much  paper  to  themselves.   They  had  very  little  room  most 
of  the  time.   But  I  felt  that  they  needed  to  give  us  more- 
Frankenstein  I  knew,  I  told  you,  pretty  well  before,  when 
he  was  still  their  music  critic.   We  had  him  give  a  lecture  one 
time.   He  gave  one,  and  Al  Fried,  who  was  the  Examiner 
reviewer,  gave  one  on  the  role  of  the  music  critic  in  our 
society.  They  were  very  good  about  it,  and  how  they  felt  about 
the  different  criteria  you  use  for  new  artists  or  for  local 
people  or  for  major  artists  who  had  reputations  to  maintain  or 
not  to  maintain.   They  were  both  very  good.   And  they  were 
fairly  well  attended,  too.   I  thought  they  were  nice  about  it, 
doing  it.   They  felt  they  had  something  to  say.   We  didn't  pay 
them  anything,  I  don't  believe.   But  it  was  nice. 


was, 


Frankenstein,  I  thought,  was  really  very  helpful.   Fried 
in  a  quieter  way.   But  Frankenstein  made  a  point  of  doing 
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things  like  that.  But  it  still  was  hard  to  get  him  to  give  us 
any  space  in  the  paper  ahead  of  time.  And  he  could  be  vicious 
in  his  reviews  sometimes.  But  sometimes  he  would  be  very  calm 
and  quiet  about  things  and  very  nice  about  it. 

Rowland:   Did  you  ever  feel  that  a  critic  said  something  so  unfair  that 
you  actually  called  them? 

Connors:    No. 

Rowland:   Or  was  it  just  a  code  of  ethics  that  you  would  not  do  such  a 

thing? 

Connors:    I  would  not  do  it.   I  would  not  have  called  him  about  it.   But 
I  would  certainly  think  many  times,  "He  must  not  have  heard  the 
same  concert  I  heard."  That's  just  the  way—they  hit  you  a 
different  way.   I  would  be  very  angry,  but  I  don't  think  it  was 
proper  to  call  and  complain  about  it.   Let  the  audience  do 
that.   And  they  did  sometimes. 

Rowland:    Did  you  ever  feel  that  some  promoter,  manager  led  you  to 

believe  falsely  about  the  quality  and  standard  of  something  and 
then  you  were  greatly  disappointed  when  they  came? 

Connors:    Yes.   I  can't  remember  any,  fortunately.   I  must  have  put  it 
out  of  my  mind  deliberately. 

Rowland:    [laughs] 

Connors:    But  I  think  that  is  true  that  I  did,  more  than  once,  feel  that 
we  had  been  misled. 

Rowland:    I  think  that  the  standard  of  the  committee  was  so  high.   They 
prided  themselves  on  that. 

Connors :    Right . 

Rowland:    Do  you  consider  yourself  an  idealist? 

Connors:    I  suppose  in  a  way.   I'd  like  to  have  things  be  just  the  way 
they  ought  to  be,  but  they  never  are.   I  don't  know  if  that 
makes  me  an  idealist  or  a  failed  idealist. 
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In  Retrospect,  Doing  Things  Differently 


Rowland:   Knowing  what  you  know  now,  how  would  you  do  the  job 

differently?  You  mentioned  last  time  that  you  would  have 
gotten  more  staff  if  you  could  have. 

Connors:    I'd  have  kept  my  nose  out  of  the  finances--!  mean,  keeping 

account  of  things,  by  the  mathematics  of  it,  because  that  took 
a  lot  of  time.   I  was  interested  in  that,  unfortunately.   I  got 
myself  involved  with  it  all  the  time  and  tried  to  help  balance 
the  income  or  something  like  that.   I'd  get  involved  in  doing 
that,  and  it  took  hours  and  hours.   Sometimes  I  remember  being 
there  after  midnight,  trying  to  get  something  to  balance  for  a 
report  we  had  to  put  in,  and  I  couldn't  make  it  balance.   And 
it  shouldn't  have  been  my  interest  at  all.   I  should  have  had 
somebody,  a  cashier  or  somebody  that  did  it  for  me,  and  that 
was  it.   I  would  certainly  keep  out  of  that  in  the  future. 

I  think  also  I  would  have  tried  to  make  some  other 
arrangement  with  the  stage  people,  because  I  was  intimidated  by 
them  all  the  way  along—with  Rusty  and  that  crew,  and 
particularly  by  Reuben.   You  just  didn't  dare  to  do  anything 
that  he  didn't  like,  or  he  just  wouldn't  do  anything  for  you. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  a  halfway  with  them—or  a  halfway 
arrangement,  I  should  say.   It  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to 
change  that  arrangement.   They  did  change  that  after  Rusty 
left.   It  finally  was  put  directly  under  the  Committee  for  Arts 
and  Lectures  to  handle. 

I'm  not  sure  what  happened  to  the  drama  department's  part. 
They  had  two  separate  people  to  handle  it,  but  at  least  the 
ones  that  were  reporting  to  the  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures 
were  completely  reporting  to  them.   I  think  they  now  feel  that 
Bob  Cole  is  the  boss  and  you  talk  to  him.   I  was  never  the  boss 
for  Rusty  or  any  of  his  crew.   I  was  always  here  with  my  hat  in 
hand  and  "Please  do  this,  won't  you?"  Did  you  ever  feel  that? 
I'm  sure  you  did. 

Rowland:   Yes,  I  felt  that  we  had  to  handle  them  with  kid  gloves. 

Connors:    That's  right.   Well,  I  remember  the  fellow  in  the  downstairs, 
one  of  the  guards  at  the  door.   I  think  you  were  the  one  who 
asked  him  one  time  if  he  would  hook  up  the  coffee-maker  so  it 
would  be  ready  when  the  musicians  came,  and  he  said  no,  it's 
not  his  job. 

Rowland:   Yes. 
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Connors:    You  had  it  all  fixed  for  him,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  hook  it 
up,  or  turn  it  on  or  whatever,  and  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

Rowland:    It's  not  the  job  description. 
Connors:    Yes.   That  was  infuriating  to  me. 
Rowland:    Yes. 

Connors:    But  he  had  his  little  girl  there  all  the  time.   He  was 

babysitting.   He  brought  her  with  him  to  the  office  and  sat 
there  with  him,  beside  the  gate. 

Rowland:   Yes.  Well,  when  you're  in  the  thick  of  things  sometimes  you 
don't  have  that  ability  to  sit  back  and  evaluate  and  decide 
what  you're  going  to  do  about  it,  to  change  the  balance  of 
power. 

Connors:    That's  right,  yes. 

Rowland:    I'm  sure  that  happens  over  and  over  again  to  people  that  are  so 
busy. 

Connors:    Yes.   You  get  yourself  tied  up  in  too  many  other  things. 

Rowland:    But  it's  some  good  advice  maybe  to  someone  who  is  in  it  now, 
from  a  perspective  of  having  done  it. 

Connors:    Right.   I  imagine  a  lot  of  people  have  to  suffer  the  same 

problem  because  now  most  people  rent  the  hall.   When  I  think  of 
Ruth's  operation.   She  rents  the  houses  she  goes  to,  and  they 
have  to  hire  union  men  to  come  in  and  do  the  jobs.   I'm  sure 
it's  a  matter  of  begging  them  to  do  what  she  wants. 


A  Few  More  Reflections  on  Travis  Bogard 


Rowland:    Yes.   I  know  that  Travis  Bogard  was  one  of  the  longest—his 
association  with  the  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures  was 
probably  the  longest  of  any  person. 

Connors:    I  think  probably  so. 

Rowland:   And  I  feel  very  lucky  that  I  got  to  know  him  and  work  with  him, 
too.   You  knew  him  very  well,  I  know.   Do  you  know  some  of  his 
philosophy  about  the  running  of  the  committee? 
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Connors:    Not  really.   He  formed  some  of  our  positions  on,  like,  what  the 
committee  is  for,  what  our  operation  ought  to  be,  in  terms  of 
whom  we  were  trying  to  attract,  what  kind  of  ticket  prices  we 
needed  to  stick  to  if  we  could,  also  trying  to  get  help  from 
administration,  those  kinds  of  things.   But  his  general 
philosophy  I  don't  really  know. 

He  was  knowledgeable  about  so  many  fields,  it  was  amazing 
to  me.   He  knew  films  backwards  and  forwards.   He  must  have 
seen  every  film  ever  put  out  and  knew  the  background  of  it.   He 
knew  who  the  stars  were,  who  the  director  was,  all  this  stuff -- 
he  could  reel  them  off. 

Rowland:   Never  forgot  anything. 

Connors:    We  always  said  he  knew  every  musical  comedy—he  knew  all  the 

words  to  all  the  songs,  including  all  the  verses,  and  he  could 
sing  them  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  and  would!   But  he  was  very 
knowledgeable  about  many  things.   When  I  read  [present  tense] 
the  tributes  to  him  about  the  O'Neill  thing,  he  knew  so  much 
about  O'Neill's  background  and  about  other  backgrounds. 

I  talked  to  some  of  his  students.   One  of  them  is  a  Ph.D. 
student  who  studied  with  him  for  quite  a  long  while,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  would  think  he  was  going  to  give  it  up.   "It's 
taking  too  long.   I'm  not  going  to  get  through."  And  Travis 
would  urge  him,  sort  of  egg  him  on,  told  him  to  get  busy  and  do 
that.   And  he  would  finally  do  that  program  and  bring  it  in  to 
Travis.   "I  finished  the  whole  thing."  And  he  said,  "Well, 
you've  just  begun.   There's  another  whole  phase  of  that 
particular  subject  that  you  need  to  know  about.   You've  got  to 
start  doing  it  again,  with  that." 

He  said,  "I  think  I  was  going  to  just  tell  him  to  take  it 
and  throw  it  in  his  hat.   I'm  not  going  to  do  any  more."  And 
then  he  would  decide  he  guessed  he'd  better  do  that,  too.   So 
he  did  get  his  Ph.D.,  and  he  has  been  very  successful,  and  he 
was  very  happy  afterwards  that  he  did  that  because  it  really 
meant  a  lot  to  him  that  he  learned  those  things  that  Travis 
knew  he  had  to  know. 

But  how  would  Travis  know  about  all  that?  That's  what's  so 
surprising  to  me.   When  did  he  have  time  to  learn  all  that 
stuff? 

Rowland:    Because  he  was  a  fast  learner. 

Connors:    I  guess  he  was.   He  did  know  an  awful  lot. 
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Rowland:  I  always  remember  him  as  being  quite  casual. 

Connors:  Yes,  very  casual,  yes. 

Rowland:  Oh,  he  always  had  a  joke  here  and  there. 

Connors:  Yes. 

Rowland:  That  was  his  style. 

Connors:    He  also  was  great  in  inviting  people  back  to  the  house  after 
the  performance. 

Unwinding  after  Retiring 


Rowland:    I  think  I  did  ask  you  already,  but  there  must  have  been  quite  a 
lot  of  unwinding  after  retiring  for  you.   You're  so  used  to 
being  busy. 

Connors:    Yes.   Well,  we  went  on  several  trips  when  Joe  was  involved  in, 
his  water  company  stuff,  so  we  took  several  trips  to  the 
various  corners  of  the  United  States--!  remember  to  Florida  and 
to  Detroit  and  Boston.  Then  we  went  to  Canada  on  our  own. 
There  was  also  a  meeting  in  Seattle.   So  we  did  cover  the 
corners.   The  last  one  was  in  New  Orleans.   Then  we  went  to 
Greece  and  to  Germany,  so  we  were  pretty  busy  all  the  time, 
which  is  a  good  way  to  do  it,  thinking  of  something  completely 
different. 

Rowland:  Do  you  think  that  in  the  busiest  times  of  managing,  that  your 
ability  to  really  take  in  and  enjoy  all  the  performances  that 
were  going  on  was  dulled? 

Connors:    Very  much,  mostly  because  I  was  too  concerned  about  what  was 

going  on  outside—with  the  ushers,  with  whatever.   I  always  got 
up  to  see  if  the  ushers  were  on  every  door,  or  be  sure  there 
was  somebody  there  and  what  they  were  doing.   I  don't  know  why 
the  head  usher  wasn't  doing  that.   1  thought  they  should  have 
been.   And  I  often  didn't  stay  sitting  down  watching  a 
performance  very  often.   In  Hertz  Hall  I  more  often  did  because 
it's  harder  to  get  out  without  being  obvious. 

it 

Rowland:    You  were  talking  about  sometimes  having  to  leave  the 
performance  to  get  office  work  done. 
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Connors:   Yes.   Since  my  office  was  hooked  up  with  the  sound 
could  hear  what  was  happening  on  stage,  and  I  could 
it  came  to  be  intermission.   I  felt  I  needed  to  be 
for  intermission,  for  any  problems  that  were  coming 
and  just  to  visit  with  anybody  who  came  around  who 
visited  with,  and  then  I'd  go  back  to  my  office  and 
it  was  over  with,  and  work  on  whatever  I  was  doing 
did  that  an  awful  lot  because  I  always  got  behind, 
paperwork. 


system,  I 
tell  when 

in  the  lobby 
up  there, 

needed  to  be 
stay  till 

there.   I 

things  like 


Rowland:   Did  you  fear  that  perhaps  your  enjoyment  of  what  you  cared 
about  so  much  was  lost  forever,  or  did  you  think  it  would 
return? 

Connors:    I  think  I  probably  always  thought  I'd  get  another  chance. 
Rowland:   And  you  have. 

Connors:    Yes,  right.   Many  of  the  performances  were  given  several  times, 
and  I'd  see  part  of  them  one  night  and  part  another  night.   I 
didn't  feel  I  had  the  whole  thing  in  any  good  perspective,  but 
I  did  see  them,  parts  of  them,  several  times. 

Rowland:    Did  you  feel  that  it  was  important  to  the  performers  for  you  to 
always  say  something  to  them,  that  they  counted  on  your 
opinion,  and  that  you  made  a  point  of  saying  something  to  them? 

Connors:    I  always  spoke  to  them  afterwards,  but  I'm  not  sure  they  cared 
about  my  opinion.   I  think  they  liked  having  someone  tell  them 
it  was  a  fine  concert,  whatever.   But  they  didn't  value  my 
opinion,  really.   I  mean,  I  would  have  said  that  no  matter  what 
they  were  doing,  practically.   I  would  have  said,  "People  were 
very  happy"  or  something  like  that.   But  I  think  that  my 
opinion  didn't  really  matter. 

Rowland:    Maybe  you  thought  that. 

Is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  think  of  that  you'd 
like  to  talk  about? 

Connors:    I  can't  think  of  anything  right  now.   Have  we  talked  about  the 
intercampus  groups?   I  guess  I  have  a  little  bit,  okay. 
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The  Prophetic  Aspect  of  the  Oral  History 


Rowland:    I  kind  of  look  at  this  whole  time  we've  spent  together,  and 
it's  been  almost  ten  hours. 

Connors:    Has  it  really  been  that  long? 

Rowland:    Yes.   It's  just  fate,  meaning  to  happen,  because  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Katherine  Caldwell's  ninety-second  birthday  party, 
when  I  met  Willa  Baum,  who's  the  director  of  the  Oral  History 
project,  and  just  happened  to  chat  about  this,  and  her 
mentioning  that  she  had  wanted  you  to  do  an  oral  history  for 
years  and  it  just  hadn't  happened  yet,  and  my  idea  that  maybe  I 
could  talk  you  into  it!-- 

Connors:    [laughs] 

Rowland:    And  I  did,  and-- 

Connors:    It  has  worked  out  pretty  well. 

Rowland:   We've  worked  it  out,  yes.   It  has  been  a  wonderful  experience. 
But  then  for  me  to  see  that  almost  twenty  years  ago  I  had  said 
in  a  FoCAL  newsletter,  when  you  were  retiring,  that  you  had  so 
many  wonderful  stories  to  tell  that  it  would  be  certainly  worth 
someone's  time  to  sit  you  down  and  hear  them. 

Connors:    [laughs] 

Rowland:    And  I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  me. 

Connors:    [laughs]   That's  interesting.   I  don't  remember  that. 

Rowland:    It  was  very  prophetic.   That  was  one  of  the  things  that  they 
had  in  the  office,  at  the  Oral  History—somewhere  they  had 
gotten  a  copy  of  that  FoCAL  newsletter  and  had  it  in  the  file, 
along  with  many  other  things  having  to  do  with  honors  and 
newspapers  articles  when  you  retired  and  so  on.   So  when  I  saw 
that,  my  jaw  dropped. 

Connors:  [laughs]   I  guess  they  want  it. 

Rowland:  Well,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  do  this. 

Connors:  It  was  fun. 

Rowland:  Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  do  it. 
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Connors:    I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  very  difficult,  but  it  turns  out 
it  wasn't  really  hard  at  all.   My  voice  is  the  hardest  part  of 
the  whole  thing.   If  I  had  a  decent  voice  for  it--but-- 

Rowland:    But  even  that  has  turned  out- 
Connors:   You  can  hear  it,  at  least. 
Rowland:    Yes. 

Connors:   My  doctor  says,  "Well,  I  can  understand  you.   Why  are  you 
fussing  about  it?" 

Rowland:   Well,  thank  you,  Betty. 

Connors:    You're  welcome,  dear.   It  was  fun  to  do. 


Transcribed  by  Mim  Eisenberg 
Final  Typed  by  Jennifer  Thomson 
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AN  AFTERWORD  BY  BETTY  CONNORS 


When  I  was  first  asked  to  "do"  an  oral  history  of  my  years  at  the 
university,  and  what  I  knew  of  the  history  of  the  Committee  for  Arts 
and  Lectures,  I  demurred  because  I  felt  that  the  only  remembrances  I 
had  were  really  only  anecdotal,  things  or  events  which  had  no  relevance 
to  the  big  picture.  I  think  it  was  Jim  Kantor  who  persuaded  me  that 
"all  history  is  anecdotal,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  So  when 
Marilynn  Rowland  brought  up  the  subject  again,  and  offered  to  be  the 
interviewer,  I  decided  it  might  not  be  such  an  onerous  task,  after  all. 

Any  anecdotes  which  I  have  remembered  incorrectly,  or  events  which  I 
have  momentarily  forgotten,  are  not  omitted  intentionally.  They  result 
from  an  imperfect  memory  and  the  many  years  that  have  passed  since  many 
of  the  events  took  place.  After  all,  some  of  them  happened  fifty  years 
ago.  (I  am  lucky  if  I  remember  what  happened  yesterday.) 

I  especially  want  to  thank  Marilynn  for  her  diligence  and  the  patience 
with  which  she  pursued  this  task.  Without  her  encouragement  we  surely 
would  not  have  managed  to  get  this  finished,  although  "finished"  seems 
a  strange  term  for  the  actuality.  Every  day  I  think  of  some  other  item 
that  perhaps  should  have  been  included.  But  we  agreed  that  this  could 
be  an  endless  endeavor  if  we  continued  adding  more  and  more. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in  The  Bancroft  Library,  which  Willa 
Baum  manages  with  great  patience,  has  been  very  supportive,  and  I  do 
want  to  congratulate  Him  Eisenberg  for  her  remarkable  ability  to  hear 
and  understand  the  tapes  we  produced,  when  my  voice  was  very  hard  to 
hear,  and  construction  workers  around  my  home,  plus  dogs  barking  in  the 
distance,  must  have  driven  her  almost  to  distraction.  She  is  a  real 
treasure. 
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Arnold  Elston  Armin  Rappaport 
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1970  -  1972  -  Earl  Cheit,  Chairman 

Members  of  the  Committee  during  Cheit 's  years 
Faculty/Staff 

Charles  Birdsall          Richard  Holton 
Robert  Bloom  Andrew  Imbrie 

Travis  Bogard  Henry  May 

Jean-Bernard  Bucky        Lawrence  Moe 
James  Cunningham          John  Raleigh 
Stephen  Diliberto         Sheldon  Renan 
Richard  Goodman  BernarXd  Tebbens 

Daniel  Heartz  Jerome  Thomas 

David  Wood 
Betty  Connors, 
Secretary 

1972  -  1973  Lawrence  Moe,  John  Raleigh,  chairmen 

Members  of  the  Committee  during  1972-73: 
Faculty/Staff 

Robert  Bloom  Daniel  Heartz 

Travis  Bogard  Andrew  Imbrie 

David  Brink  Henry  May 

Stephen  Diliberto       Lawrence  Moe 
Jean  Dobrzinsky         Jerome  Thomas 
Richard  Goodman         Ollie  Wilson 

David  Wood 
Betty  Connors, 
Secretary 

1973  -  1980  -  Travis  Bogard,  Chairman 

Committee  Members  during  Bogard ' s  years: 
Faculty/Staff 

\ 

Sunni  Bloland  Richard  Hafner 

Richard  Bloom  George  House 

Philip  Brett  Albert  Johnson 

Richard  Crocker  Tom  Koster 

James  Cunningham  Henry  May 

Sam  Davis  Lawrence  Moe 

Jean  Dobrzinsky  William  Nestrick 

Troy  Duster  Gregg  Perloff 

Carol  Egan  Ken  Stutz 

William  R.  Ellis  Jerome  Thomas 

Thomas  Everhart  Walter  Winslow 

Marilyn  Fabe  Frantisek  Wolf 

Don  Friedman  David  Wood 

Betty  Connors, 
Secretary 
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Students 

Grace  Adams  Davitt  Moroney 

Lawrence  Ambroze  Karen  Nardi 

Nancy  Arbuckle  Penny  Padgett 

Annie  Bien  Richard  Peck 

Robert  Braun  Steve  Roth 

Julie  Brown  Fern  Russack 

Anne  Capron  Kathleen  Shelley 

Daniel  Greenhouse  Mary  Rae  Thewlis 

Charles  Harris  Celeste  Winocur 

Frances  LaPolt  Linda  Witnov 

Leigh  Woods 
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THE  MONTECITO  TANGO 


(Danced  in  June,  1983f  this  was  doubtless  the  last  tango  in  ToroS"  Canyon) 


In  glamorous  aura, 

Members  of  RORAA 

Trooped  in  to  classy  Montecito. 

Peg  was  their  hostess 

(Known  on  the  coast  as 

Duchess  of  ducal  Montecito). 

There  was  susic  in  the  air, 

And  Italian  skies  above  us; 

There  was  so  much  There  there  — 

Think  how  Gertrude  stein  would  love  us! 

Jane  with  her  chutzpah 

Hopped  in  the  hot  spa 

In  hotsy  totsy  Montecito. 

Frances's  fashions 

Excited  the  passions 

Of  modistes  in  chicest  Montecito. 

TOT  and  Jerry  said  that  they 
Only  came  to  wait  for  Godot; 
Pearl  and  Ephraim  came  to  play 
Mission  bells  like  Quasimodo. 

Betty,  our  diva, 

Sang  "Old  Man  Riva" 

To  wildly  applauding  Montecito. 

Although  they  hissed  her 

Accompanist  her 

Fame  lit  a  flame  in  Montecito! 


We  were  so  sophisticated 

(Although  slightly  under-sexed) 

No  one  there  anticipated 

The  fearful  thing  that  happened  next. 

We  were  all  starving, 

Eager  for  carving, 

Famished  in  gourmet  Montecito. 

Peg  set  a  snack  out, 

Blam!  comes  a  blackout, 

Darkening  sparkling  Montecito! 

There  were  hot  and  juicy  stars 
Above  the  Armstrong  hacienda, 
But  no  juice  for  Cuisinarts, 
Her  Mix-Master  or  her  Blender. 

We  groped  with  our  companion 
Through  lower  Toro  Canyon, 
Eyeless  in  darkest  Montecito. 
What  we  thought  was  pot  roast 
Was  certainly  not  roast 
Clutched  in  erotic  Montecito! 

It  was  such  a  bitter  pill, 

But  Peg  had  to  take  her  medicine. 

She  forgot  to  pay  her  bill 

To  Southern  California  Edison! 

Montecito!  Montecito!  AY-EE-AYE 

Montecito,  is  there  anything  more  to  SAY-EE-ATI 

SI! 


Montecito, 

Beside  the  oil-encrusted  sea,  to 

Me  you  are  a  place  where  I  feel  free  to 

Indulge  each  whim  of  my  libido. 

We? 11 rsing 'a -Serenade  by  Beetho- 

Ven  and  you  will  let  me  have  the  key  to 

Your  neat-o  little  Ford  Burrito 

So  we  can  travel  incognito. 

We'll  slip  away  like  a  mosquito 

Until  we  come  to  Montecito. 

I  think  this  song  won't  be  complete-o 
Till  someone  hollers  "Hey,  finite!" 
If  no  one  hollers  "Hey,  finite!" 
All  we  can  do  is  to  repeat-o. 

So  kindly  holler  "Hey,  finite!" 
Unless  you  want  us  to  repeat-o 
This  serenade  to  Montecito.. 
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TUNE:   PAPER  OF  PINS 


Ex  administrators  all  are  we 
Blessed  for  all  eternity, 
No  more  tickets 
No  more  contracts 
No  an-xie-ty 

Come  and  join  our  happy  band, 
Through  with  toil  on  every  hand 
We're  so  happy 
Vve're  so  carefree 
Life  is  simply  grand. 

Cheerful  as  the  day  is  long, 

We  don't  sep'rate  right  from  wrong, 

That's  the  R-A,  Ra  ra,  R-A 

Arts  Administrators'  song. 
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I  am  writing  a  play  this  morning.   It  is  called  THE 
LAST  TIME  I  SAW  BECKETT  and  must,  I  think,  be  produced  by 
Actor's  Workshop  which  undoubtedly  has  the  Bay  Area's  most 
extensive  collection  of  tramp  costumes.   For  this  play, 
which  is  a  daring  departure  from  the  neo-realismo-romantic 
manner  of  Beckett,  the  audience  is  placed  on  the  stage. 
This  gives  them  greater  empathy,  together  with  objectivity, 
since  sitting  where  the  actors  usually  sit,  they  have  a 
fuller  sense  of  participation,  and,  at  the  same  time  can 
view  their  accustomed  places  from  an  aesthetic  distance.   If 
it  be  argued  that  the  stage  is  not  large  enough,  I  answer 
that  for  this  play,  as  for  any  play  of  this  kind,  it  will 
be;  it  will  be. 

The  action,  of  course,  takes  place  in  the  audience. 
From  opposite  sides  of  the  rear  of  the  house,  two  actors,  in 
torn  overalls,  enter  with  brooms.   They  proceed  methodically 
to  sweep  the  rows  between  the  chairs,  Actor  A  beginning  at 
the  right  on  Row  Z,  Actor  B  beginning  at  the  left  on  Row  Y. 
Each  time  they  cross  near  one  another,  alternating  rows  down 
the  theater,  they  look  away  from  one  another.   When  Rows  B 
and  A  have  been  swept,  each  actor  peels  a  tomato  and  throws 
it  at  the  audience  and  exits. 

The  play  will  be  an  instant  hit,  obviously,  because  not 
only  is  it  as  gripping  as  any  play  by  the  Irish  Master,  but 
also  there  are  no  problems  of  hearing  the  dialog,  and 
furthermore  the  theater  is  left  in  tidy  condition. 


tb 
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MUSINGS  DURING  A  PIANO  RECITAL 


Now  this  guy  named  Hough, 

Does  he  sound  like  "enough"? 

It  could  be,  although 

We  just  might  call  him  Ho  (Hough). 

We're  out  on  a  bough 

Wond'ring  if  it  is  How  (Hough), 

Or  if  we  should  cough 

Would  it  then  be  just  Hoff  (Hough)? 

As  j  heard  his  arpeggios, 

Hoped  he'd  never  be  through, 

I  thought,  dear  Stephen, 

What  do  we  call  you  -  Hoo  (Hough)? 
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ALL  PURPOSE  OSCAR  ACEEPTANCE  AND  RETIREMENT  SPEECH 


Prof.  Travis  Boga: 


Blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  HAPPY 

Blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  ETERNALLY  GRATEFUL 

Blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  LOOKING  BACKWARD 

Blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  LOOKING  FORWARD 

Blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  LOOKING  UP 

Blah,  blah,  blak,  blah,  LOYAL  COOPERATION 

Blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  LOVE 
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(to  be   lamented  to  the  tune  of  "Reuben,  Reuben") 


Pa-pa,    pa-pa,    pa-pa   Bogard. 
Pa- pa,   when  you   com in'    home? 
Everything   is   going  to  pieces 
While   you're  waltzing  with  Jerome. 


The  Festival   of  Arts    is   over, 


Never  let  us   ask  "what  for?" 


But  now  we  all  have   signed  the  pledge, 
It's  "Never,  no,   not  ever  more!" 


Murray  Louis   came   and  danced, 

In  spite  of  blood   and  tears   and  strife, 

Called   the  whole  experience 

"The  most   appalling  of  my  lifel* 

Films   have   really  hit  the  doldrums, 
Had   to  show  "Ben  Hur"   for  free, 
Made    'em  pay  for   old   "King  Kong" 
We  got  him  off  our   family  tree. 


s 

We  ain't  goona  have  Noh  drama, 

/  s 

And  no  coomedia  dell'    arte, 

Ortolan! 'a   gone  elsewhere,    and 

/ 
Signer  Poll's  got  no  heart. 


But  worst  of  all,   to  cap  the  climax, 
D.A.'s    changed    its   plans,    I  fear, 

Notwithstanding  rhyme   and  rhythm, 

/ 
Y* ain't   goona  have   no  "Peer  Lear  Year." 


Papa,    come  home  I 


THE  CONNORS'  TEUTONIC  TOUR  - 
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OCTOBER  1980 


(We  flew  to  Frankfurt 

s 

In  one  giant  spurt, 

But  the  skies  were  not  sunny 

And  the  people  talked  funny. 

We  went  to  Berl i  n 
Where  the  dollar  is  thin 
But  the  prices  are  vermin 
And  the  people  talk  German. 

We  went  to  the  East 
Of  Berlin  where  police 
Checked  our  passports  and  bus 
But  they  didn't  want  us. 

They  looked  back  of  each  seat 
And  then  underneat1 
With  a  wheel-around  mirror; 
Life  is  grim  and  it's  queerer 
On  that  side  of  the  wall, 
Didn' t  1  ike  it  at  all! 

We  drove  to  Salzburg, 
To  Heidelberg  and  Rothenburg, 
To  Innsbruck  and  Fussen, 
A  place  where  you  muss'n 
Miss  Ludwig's  castles, 
Such  gilt  and  such  tassles! 

Took  the  cable  car  op 
To  the  Zugspitze's  top, 
That's  a  sight  to  behold, 
But  'twas  windy  and  cold. 

In  Munich  four  days 
And  fel t  that  al 1  ways 
Their  U-bahn  is  great, 
Very  clean  -  never  late. 
Just  car  after  car 
Wherever  you  are, 


Now  why  couldn't  BART 
Learn  that  magical  art? 

We  wound  up  in  Wien 
Where  the  opera  is  keen, 
But  left  us  in  the  loich 
'Cause  Sie  singen  auf  Deutsch! 

They  had  holidays  three, 
Which  provided  that  we 
Couldn't  see  one  museum, 
But  cathedrals  te  deum. 

I  couldn ' t  get  used 

To  the  German  excuse 

For  a  blanket   and  sheet  - 

A  comforter  neat 

In  a  big  pi  1  low  case , 

But  if  it's  in  place 

It  becomes  just  too  hot, 

So  freezing  or  not 

I !d  soon  throw  i  t  off 

And  came  home  with  a  cough. 

So  by  Lufthansa  back, 

A  medieval  rack, 

Were  all  squeezed  in  tightly, 

'Twas  real  I/  unsightly, 

And  uncomfortable, too, 

Wouldn't  wish  it  on  you. 

Now  our  own  bed  and  shower 
Are  just  part  of  our 
Del ight  to  be  home 
-  -  Fnd  of  my  pome. 
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How  the  CAL  logo  came  into  being 


.-.CJNDAY, 


1 1  /Will 
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NOTES  ON  A  PROGRAM  NOTE 
'Sonata  in  F  Major,  Op.  99,  No.  2  (1386)  .  .  .  Johai-.nes  Brahms  (1883  -  1896)" 

"Johannes  Brahms,  the  prodigy, 

Was  born  in  1883." 

The  program  adds,  with  air  of  prof: 
"In  '96,  he  shuffled  off." 

So  short  a  life!  So  long  an  art! 
But  when,  in  God's  name,  did  he  start  ? 
Must  we  suppose  that  there  was  room 
For  a  piano  in  his  mother's  womb, 

Whereon,  amidst  pre-natal  wails, 
He  diligently  practised  scales, 
And  set  to  work,  ere  he  was  born, 
On  trios,  lieder ,  suites  for  horn  ? 

Was  he  delivered  with  a  composition 
He  whistled  to  his  obstetrician  ? 

Lyirg  in  his  bassinet,  so 

Cute,  so  fat,  so  sopping  wet. —  so, 

Did  he  start  to  hum,  and  shortly  get  so 

Turned  on  he  wrote  six  string  quartets,  oh 

Lord!  and  many  an  intermezzo 

Symphonies,  trios  and  duets  ?  Oh 

Yeah  ?  I'll  bet  so! 

At  least  (the  program  swears  it's  true) 
Opus  99,  Number  2 
He  wrote  when  he  was  only  three 
(Before  the  age  of  puberty)  . 

Johannes  !__ln_pediatric  beaux-arts 

Clearly  you  out-Mozart  Mozart 
And  every  Wunderkind  of  promise. 

Dr.  Spock,  have  you  met  Johannes  Brahmes  ? 


. 


SWPH 


- 
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1201  Melville:  Square  #311 
Richmond,  CA   94804 
_  .  f,  ...  '    June  23,  1992 

•  r 

S   «. 

Judy  Nemzof 

Western  Alliance  of  Arts  Administrators 

235  Surrey  Street        ^  ' :" • 

San  Francisco,  CA   94131 

Dear  Judy, 

It;  isn't  that  I've  forgotten  about  your  request  for 
historical  information  about  WAAA.  In  fact,  you  have  been 
very  much  on  ray  mind.   But  the  fact  is  that  I  just  can't 
think  of  anything  interesting  or  important  to  tell  you. 

I  did  attend  every  conference  from  the  beginning,  which 
was  evidently  in  1967  (?)  until  I  retired,  in  1980.  "so 
perhaps  that  makes  14  conferences.   The  first  one,  although 
maybe  not  counted  as  a  "conference",  was  a  meeting  called  by 
Jerry  Willis,  and  was  an  organizational  proposal.  He  had 
assistance  from  John  Houseman;  Julius  Bloom,  at  that  time 
the  director  of  the  Arts  Program  nt  Rutgers  University  and 
also  the  director  of  Carnegie  Hall;  and  from  Frances  Inglis, 
who  was  the  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Productions  program  at; 
UCLA. 

Others  who  answered  Jerry's  call  were  all  (I  think)  of 
the  managers  of  similar  programs  at  the  various  UC  campuses, 
the  three  men  who  represented  the  colleges  in  Utah  (Twain 
Tippetts,  Harold  Goodman,  and  Paul  Cracroft).  Also,  I  think, 
Sheryl  Siembab  of  USC,  Betty  _?_  of  Pomona;  Tom  Bacchetti, 
then  at  Stanford  University;  Warren  Sumnars,  then  at  Arizona 
State;  Torn  Solbue  of  San  Diego  State;  Tom  Gehrke  of  San  JOSH 
State.  Someone  must  have  access  to  records  which  contain 
that  information.   (Unfortunately  the  records  I  left  at  UC 
Berkeley  were  purged  later  and  nothing  has  been  found  of  the 
information  regarding  those  years.) 

I  was  elected  the  president  of  the  new  organization,  and 
then  wrote  to  all  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Western  States  inviting  them  to  join.   Many  did,  and  we 
had  a  good  representation  at  the  first  "official"  meeting, 
held  in  Berkeley  the  following  fall  (1967?).   At  that  time 
Jerry  suggested  that  if  the  artists'  managers  knew  of  such  a 
gathering,  they  would  surely  be  interested  in  joining  us  to 
discuss  their  artists.  So  we  met  again,  just  a  month  later, 
at  the  airport  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  one-day  session.   As 
Jerry  had  predicted,  many  managers  did  come.   Sol  Hurok  gave 
a  luncheo* at  the  airport  hotel,  and  Herb  Fox  of  Columbia 
Artists  entertained  everyone  there  for  cocktails  at  the  end 
of  the  day.   This  was  the  beginning  of  WAAA ' s  tradition  of 
having  all  members  at  the  conventions,  whether  "buyer  or 
seller"  invited  to  the  social  events  of  the  meeting.   (I 
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:•.:-. inlc  that  policy,  again  instituted  at  Jerry's  suggestion::  - 
ir.Mister.cr.?  -  vnc  tho  beginning  of  the  frir-dly,  sccir.'-le , 
ar.d  >.a;:ry  tinas  wo  had  at  thece  meetings.) 

Maiiy  of  the  social  events  T  recall  vere  the  onns 
provided  by  Sheldon  Scffer:  sotting  up  a  who la  casino,  with 
3orae  of  us  servi  ;g  ns  dealers   with  prizes  (old  ballot 
slippers  from  his  LOG  Ballets  Trccac'cro  were  "happily" 
received);  or  his  taking  over  the  entire  carnival  area  -  at 
Monterey,  I  thin:<  it  was  -  with  everything  free,  inducing 
ri  cs,  ice  cream  parlor,  etc.   Such  an  imagination  he  har" ! 

One  of  the  nost  disappointing  social  affairs  vac  ona  I 
sm  sura  Reuben  Mac':  would  rather  forest,  when  ha  provided  a 
luncheon  which  was  to  show  off  the  many  varieties  of  uses  of 
the  artichoke.   Unfortunately  tho  hotel  kitchen  wasn't  11?  to 
that  challenge,  as  the  luncheon  was  kindly  called  "lees  than 
i^eal". 

Ac  the  nenber.'-hip  burcreonec1  ('.--hen  all  managers  anr 
presenters  of  arts  programs  in  t>.e  West  were  invited  tc 
join)  the  relatively  small,  intimate  group  which  had  been 
our  make-up)  took  on  a  different  form.   It  was  curing  that 
transit- ion  when  I  was  retiring,  so  I  have  not  kept  in  touch 
with  tha  organization's  activities  since  then. 

But  the  one  person  who  surely  vas  the  most  important  in 
getting  WAAA  going  anr  keeping  it  on  track  has  been  Jerry 
Willis.   He  has  never  received,  I  believe,  the  credit  due 
him  Tor  all  of  his  Efforts.   But  he  was  surely  our  guidina 
light. 


So  chose  are  some  of  r,y  memories  of  those  days.   I  am 
sorry  they  cor. 't  fit  your  formula/  "out  you  may  use  whatever 
fits  ir.  with  other  remembrances  you  receive.   And  Good  Luck! 

I  did  have  a  very  few  pictures,  but  am  unable  to  fine 
them  tonight.   I'm  afraid  I'd  have  been  embarrassed  to  send 
them  anyway,  lest  anyone  should  think  we  spent  all  of  our 
time  at  these  meetings  with  a  glass  in  hand.   (Heaven 
fcrbid! ) 

If  you  have  any  questions  which  I  might  be  able  to 
answer  regarding  our  distant  past,  please  feel  free  to  call 
me:   510-234-9509. 

Sincerely, 


Bettv  Connors 
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LOOKING  BACK... 

An  Abbreviated  Chronology  of  25 
years  at  the  Western  Alliance 


WELCOME! 

Welcome  to  our  celebration  of 
Western  Alliance's  25th  Anniversary. 
In  the  following  few  pages  of  history 
and  fun.  we  bring  to  you  facts  and  first 
hand  reports  which  represent  the  real 
history  of  WAAA-  the  people. 

WAAA  is  truly  an  ALLIANCE. 
and  it  always  has  been.  From  the  first 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  organized  by 
Betty  Connors  and  Jerry  Willis.  WAAA 
has  been  a  group  of  people  striving  to 
improve  the  field  of  presenting  and 
touring  in  the  West. 

Whatever  we  have  become  since, 
it's  still  the  people  who  make  WAAA 
special.  No  matter  how  many  artists 
you  book  or  sell  at  a  WAAA  confer 
ence,  which  committees  you've  been 
involved  in,  whether  or  not  you  have  or 
will  serve  on  the  Board,  it  the  lasting 
friendships  you  make  through  WAAA 
which  are  truly  important. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  colleagues 
who  have  come  before,  the  friends  who 
are  no  longer  with  us.  and  the  ones  who 
will  follow,  we  welcome  you  to  our 
celebration  and  look  forward  with  you 
to  many  more! 

Sincerely. 

Geof  English. 

25th  Anniversary  Committee  Chair 

Judy  Nemzoff. 

25th  Anniversary  Historian 


1967 

Jerry  Willis  hosts  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  need  to  bring  more  artists  to 
the  West  Coast.  An  invitation  is  sent 
out  by  Betty  Connors  to  the  university 
arts  &  lectures  directors  in  California. 
The  meeting  takes  place  on  October 
30.  1967  at  the  International  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  meeting/discussion  is  led  by 
Julius  Bloom  of  Rutgers  University 
and  Carnegie  Hall  to  discuss  "building 
an  organization  to  cooperate  in  book 
ings."  Jerry  Willis  is  chosen  as  Chair 
man.  6- 10  people  attend.  John  House 
man  leads  an  afternoon  discussion  about 
the  logistics  of  bringing  New  York 
based  theatre  to  Western  colleges  and 
universities.  '  '"  *', 

,  i     flecff1        '  •  •«•*"'<••«   '  • 

1968 

By  September  of  '68.  the  "Alli 
ance  of  Western  Colleges  for  Cultural 
Presentations"  is  formed  and  holds  a 
two-day  meeting  at  UC  Berkeley.  Nine 
teen  people  attend.  Jerry  Willis  sug 
gests  it  might  be  wise  to  invite  a  few  ' 
agents,  and  he  agrees  to  arrange  the 
meeting  and  compile  the  information 
regarding  the  cultural  events  coming  to 
the  West. 

The  indefatigable  Betty  Connors 
(UC  Berkeley)  sends  letters  to  the  col 
leges  and  universities  in  the  West  invit 
ing  them  to  join  "The  Alliance"  and 
attend  its  first  formal  booking  meeting. 
Two  months  later,  the  first  annual  book 
ing  meeting  is  held  at  the  International 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

Twenty-six  people  attend,  repre- 


senting  four  states  and  twenty  schools. 
Twelve  agencies  send  representatives 
to  attend  the  gathering.  Six  other  agen 
cies  send  materials  but  are  unable  to 
send  representatives.  Sol  Hurok  speaks 
at  the  luncheon  he  hosts  of  the  need  to 
bring  arts  to  students  as  he  believes 
"the  cultural  life  of  this  country  de 
pends  on  it."  In  November.  1968. 
annual  dues  are  SI 5.  with  an  initiation 
fee  of  S 10. 


Don  Usbom.  \limi  McKell.  Michael  Gocxkil. 

Amie  Malina  and  Colleen  Jenmngs-Roggensack 

enjoy  one  of  WAAA  s  famous  hospitality 


1969 

In  one  year,  membership  soars  to 
include  representation  from  nine  states 
and  Canada,  representing  thirty-five 
presenting  organizations. 

The  second  booking  meeting  is 
held  in  San  Francisco.  Thirty-one  pay 
ing  members  attend.  The  membership 
votes  that,  in  1970.  all  agents  must  be 
allowed  to  attend  other  agents'  hospi 
tality  events  for  a  small  fee.  Agencies 
represented  at  the  meeting  grow  to 
twentv-two.  The  Alliance  now  has 
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X  n  Friday.  September  5.  WAAA 

Jbestowed  the  Il>9~  Betty  Connors 
s  Award  to  Geot  English  of 
Saddleback  College  Maggie  Divelbiss. 
E\ecuti\e  Director  of  the  Sangrc  de  Cnsto 
Ans  Center  in  Pueblo.  Colorado,  present 
ed  the  distinguished  service  award  on 
behalf  of  the  membership. 

Geof's  twenty  year  career  in  arts 
administration  includes  positions  with 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Ans  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
the  Pacific  Conservatory  of  the 
Performing  Ans  in  Santa  Maria. 
California.  Public  Relations  and 
Marketing  Director  for  the  School  of 
Creative  Ans  at  San  Francisco  State 
t'nixersity.  and  currently.  Director  of 
Performing  .Ans  at  Saddleback  College 
in  Mission  Viejo.  CA. 

Geof's  current  responsibilities  at 
Saddleback  include  producing  the  col- 
lege's  renowned  guest  artist  series  and 
summer  stock  programs  as  well  as  pro 
ducing  two  successful  programs  for 
KSBR.  the  campus  radio  station:  the 
Mission  Viejo  Presents  jazz  series  and 
the  Just  For  Kids  series.  While  doing 
all  this.  Geof  recruited,  trained  and  nur 
tured  an  incredibly  loyal  group  of  vol 
unteers  -  called  The  Anaels.  Geof 


Photo:  (left  to  right)  Tim  Fox.  CAM  Ingnd 
Kidd  Goidfarb.  WAAA  President  &  Classical 
Action  Geof  English.  Saddleback  College 
Michael  Alexander.  California  Plaza  Present; 


know s  that  strong  volunteers  are  the 
backbone  of  any  organization  and  per 
haps  that  is  why  he  himself  has  been  an 
Angel  to  WAAA.  and  we  are  better  off 
because  of  it. 

Geof's  sen  ice  to  WAAA  has  been 
faithful  and  distinguished.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
seven  years  including  as  President  from 
1992  to  1994.  During  his  tenure  he 
chaired  or  co-chaired  a  number  of  com 
mittees  including  the  Market  Place. 
Nominations,  Conference.  Membership. 
Community  Advancement  and  Executive 
committees.  When  we  gathered  in 
Albuquerque  in  1992.  Geof  chaired  the 

continued  on  page  6 


Michael  Alexander 

R8G8!ye§ 199] 

Jerry  V/i  isAv/aro 

V      t  thus  year's  conference,  the 
_\   Western  Alliance  presented  the 
A.     A|99~  Jerry  Willis  Award  to  Michat 
Alexander  of  California  Plaza  Presents. 
Duane  Ebata  of  the  Japanese  American 
Cultural  Center  presided  at  the  September : 
award  ceremony.  The  Jerry  Willis  Award  i- 
given  in  recognition  of  exemplary  perform 
ing  arts  projects  or  programs.  The  awardee 
shall  have  presented,  sponsored,  funded, 
developed,  administered  or  performed  an 

continued  on  page  X 
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(TO  THE  TUNE  OF  "MONTANA",  ATTACHED) 

THE  WESTERN  ALLIANCE, 
GLORY  OF  THE  LAND, 
WHY  OTHER  GUYS 
THINK  OTHERWISE 
WE'LL  NEVER  UNDERSTAND, 
TO  WESTERN  ALLIANCE, 
LET'S  GIVE  A  BIG  HURRAH! 
DOUBLE  UANDA-A-A, 
YOU  SAID  IT,  THAT  SPELLS 
WAAA! 
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(to  the  tune  of 

The  Western  Alliance  is  Us 
and  We  are  the  Western  Alliance. 
No  need  to  explain  or  discuss 
For  what  more  is  there  to  say? 
We  all  know  that  everything  good 
Comes  to  us  of  the  Western  Alliance, 
So  let's  drink  a  toast  to  the  most! 

We  are  the  best, 

Best  in  the  West, 

WESTERN  ALLIANCE! 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  GULLS 
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(Dedicated  to  the  Exhibitors  of  the  Western  Alliance) 


It  ain't  so  much  a  question  of 
Not  knowing  each  of  you, 
We've  been  the  best  of  friends 

For  many  years, 
But  when  you're  all  together 
In  that  pit,  it's  like  a  zoo, 
With  rattlers  and  hyenas 

'Round  our  ears. 

We  know  we  musn't  fall  into  the  pit, 
But  when  we  see  you  fellers,  we  fergit 

We  are  the  gulls  who  cain't  say  "no", 
Cain't  seem  to  say  it  at  all; 
We  always  say  "We'll  take  that  show, 
Any  old  time  that  you  call." 

We  won't  even  ask  the  price,  for  it 
Would   only  make  us  tear  our  hair  and  shriek, 
But  when  we  hear  all  your  fancy  talk, 
We  find  we've  somehow  signed  up  for  a  week! 
We  are  the  gulls  who  cain't  say  "no", 
We're  in  a  bit  of  a  mess, 
We  know  we  should  have  paid  less,  but 
We  took  it  under  duress, 
We  cain't  say  "no"! 


We  are  the  gulls  who  cain't  say  "no", 
We'll  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke, 
It's  now  a  national  joke, 
But  isn't  it  sad  that  we're  broke? 
We  cain't  say  "no!" 


We  are  the  dopes  who  cain't  say  "no", 

We're  in  a  terrible  spot,  . 

Why  did  we  ever  take  show, 

Whether  it's  union  or  not? 

Is  it  going  to  lay  a  bomb  for  us, 
Just  like  in  every  place  it's  been 
Will  we  have  to  rent  ten  harpsichoi 
And  loaders,  dressers,  pressers,  b; 
score  -  galore? 

We  are  the  gulls  who  cain't  say  "no", 

Bring  on  your  contract  and  pen, 

We'll  sign  it  up  and  what  then? 

Let's  sing  it  over  again, 


We  cain't  say  "no! 
What 're  we  gonna  do 
When  we  hear  you  talk  purty, 
With  tricks  that  are  dirty, 

What 're  we  gonna  do? 
'Sposm*  that  you  say 
That  your  artist  makes  money, 
"And  some  for  you,  honey," 

What 're  we  gonna  do? 

'Sposin'  that  you  say  you'll  cut  fees  to  the  bone 
And  we  know  that  your  heart's  true  blue, 

How  do  we  know,  feller,  that  the  card '11  be  yeller, 
So  we  take  it,   wouldn't  you? 
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At  the  25th  convening  of  the  Western  Alliance,  two  awards  were  instituted  for  annual 
pesentation,  in  the  names  of  Jerry  Willis  and  Betty  Connors.  They  are  awarded  annually 
for  exemplary  service  to  the  organization. 


At  the  1 0th  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  a  chorus  of  presenters  sang  the  "We  are  the  gulls  who 
cain't  say  "no"  TO  THE  ARTISTS  MANAGERS..  IT  WAS  WRITTEN  BY  BETTY.. 
MUSIC  USUALLY  WAS  A  N  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  OUR  MEETINGS  -  USUALLY 
BASTARDIZED  IN  SOME^WAY. 

"WAITING  FOR  GODOT"  WAS  PRESENTED  IN  WHEELER  AUDITORIUM  BY  THE 
S.F.ACTORS  WORKSHOP  .OCTOBER  1957  . 

ONE  AREA-WIDE  CHANGE  IN  CONCERT-GOING   HABITS  DURING  MY  REGIME 
WAS  THE  STARTING  HOUR  FOR  PERFORMANCES.   8:30  HAD  BEEN  THE 
STANDARD  TIME  FOR  ALMOST  ALL  PERFORMANCES  IN  THE  BAY  AREA. 
THEN  SOME  OF  THE  GIRLS  WHO  LIVED  UN  SORORITY  HOUSES  CAME  IN  THE 
OFFICE  TO  COMPLAIN  THAT  THEY  HAD  TO  BE  IN  THEIR  HOUSES  BY  10  PM 
ON  WEEK  NIGHTS,  AND  COULDN'T  WE  START  OUR  EVENTS  EARLIER? 
BESIDES  THEIR  DINNER  HOUR  AT  6  PM  MEANT  THAT  THEY  HAD  TIME  TO  KILL 
AFTER  DINNER  BEFORE  OUR  EVENTS  TOOK  PLACE.  SO  FIRST  WE  WENT  TO 
8:15,  BUT  IN  JUST  A  SHORT  TIME  WE  UPPED  THE  TIME  TO  8  P.M.    THERE 
WERE  VERY  FEW  COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  THE  EARLIER  HOURS,  AND  SOON 
ALMOST  ALL  ORGANIZATIONS  AROUND  THE  WHOLE  AREA  HAD  SWITCHED 
TO  8  PM. 

I  THINK  STEPHEN  HOUGH'S  NAME  WAS  PRONOUNCED  HUFF.   TRAVIS  MUST 
HAVE  HEARD  A  CONCERT  BY  HIM,  BUT  I  CAN'T  FIND  IT  IN  MY  RECORDS. 
(SEVERAL  YEARS  ARE  MISSING  IN  THE  RECORDS  I  HAVE.) 
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Betty  Connors 
Receives 
Taylor  Award 

Betty  Connors,  a  long-time 
ACUCAA  member  fron  the  Universi 
ty  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
received  the  Fannie  Taylor  Award 
on  Decenbe'  17  at  the  23rd  Annu 
al  Conference  Awards  Luncheon. 
Connors,  who  has  been  with  the 
university's  Committee  for  Arts 
anc!  Lectures  for  3**  years,  was 
presented  the  award  in  tribute 
to  her  "outstanding  career  and 
exe-olary  service  in  the  field 
of  arts  adnin istrat ion."  Her 
career  at  Berkeley  has  been  ex 
ceptional.   During  her  tenure, 
she  was  instrumental  in  broaden 
ing  the  scope  of  C.A.L.  programs 
and  building  aud iences ( las t  year 
32A.008  people  attended  perform 
ances  there).   In  doing  so,  she 
has  "influenced  the  artistic 
life  of  the  entire  Bay  Area," 
and  has  won  the  admiration  of 
professional  col  leagues .perform 
ing  artists,  and  her  own  staff. 
She  recently  received  the  Berke 
ley  Award,  the  university's 
highest  citation,  for  distin 
guished  achievement  in  her 
field,  and  notable  service  to 
the  un  i vers  i  ty  . 


Phelo    >>r  Bob  St 


<1eu  'fork's  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  site  of  one  of 
the  many  hospitality  events  sponsored  by  ACUCAA  business  members'. 

New  York  Sparkles  with 
Conference  Excitement 


BetU      Connors 


New  York  City  is  an  exciting 
place  anytime,  but  when  the 
Christmas  season  comes  around 
the  city  begins  to  shine  with  a 
special  intensity  as  lights,  de 
corations  and  the  usual  New  York 
attractions  combine  in  a  holiday 
atmosphere . 

ACUCAA  members  and  guests  who 
attended  the  23rd  Annual  Confer 
ence,  held  December  15-19  at  the 
Sheraton  Centre  in  Manhattan, 
benefitted  from  all  the  treats 
the  city  had  to  offer  as  well  as 
from  a  wealth  of  hospitality 
events  sponsored  by  ACUCAA  busi 
ness  affiliate  members,  while 
at  the  same  time  getting  in  se 
rious  hours  of  professional 
training  at  conference  sessions. 

There  were  well  over  600  re 
gistrants  at  this  year's  event, 
and  spouses  and  special  ACUCAA 


guests  swelled  the  number  of 
attendees  to  over  a  thousand. 

This  year's  conference  saw 
an  increase  in  the  number  of 
business  affiliates  in  attend- 
ence.   Over  160  business  members 
exhibited  in  the  ACUCAA  Resource 
Room,  which  was  open  longer 
hours  this  year  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

The  conference  had  three  new 
features  this  year:   a  pre-con- 
ference  "Marketing  the  Arts"  se 
minar,  a  morning  of  "Red-Eye" 
sessions,  and  an  increase  in  the 
scope  of  the  popular  Showcase 
Performances . 

Conference  activities  got  un 
derway  with  three  ore-conference 
seminars,  "Marketing  the  Arts,  ' 
"Fundrai s ing ,"  and  the  "Public 
Events  Management  Seminar."  The 
conference  itself  began  Saturday, 
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BERKELEY:  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR 


June  2U,   1955 


Mrs.  Betty  J.  Connors 
Univsrsity  Extension 
Campus 

Dear  Betty: 

Many  times  over  the  past  three  years  comments  have 
reached  rr.e  from  various  sources  that  your  work  with 
the  Committee  on  Drama,  Lectures,  and  Kusic  has  been 
exceedingly  conscientious  and  most  effective;  and  I 
."nicht  add  T.y  own  comments  to  this  based  on  seeing  vou 
operate  so  quietly  and  efficiently.  For  example, 
following  the  concert  given  by  Suzanne  Banco,  two  of 
my  staff  remarked  to  me  that  j*ou  had  shown  great 
patience  and  tact  in  dealing  with  stage  lightings 
for  Miss  Canco.  I  mention  this  so  you  may  know  that 
your  efforts  in  many  areas  which  involve  many  evening 
hours  have  not  ?one  unnoticed  nor  unappreciated. 


Since  Vice-President  Woods  will  be  retiring  this  year 
from  active  service,  I  am  asking  Professor  Donald  Coney 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  connittee  for  next  year. 
I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  ••:orkin~  with  vr.  Coney  and 
hope  very  much  you  will  continue  as  secretary  to  the 
committee.   In  fict,  from  a  camuus  point  of  view,  your 
continuation  is  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely 
essential! 

Sincerely  yours, 


Clark  Ke 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA — (Letterhead  for  interdepartmental  use) 
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April  7,  1953 


CHANCELLOR  KERRi 


At  the  last  meeting  of  tha  Committee  on  Drama, 
Lectures  and  Music  I  reported  the  arrangementa  which 
you  proposed  for  the  work  of  the  Committee.  Tha 
Committee  was  greatly  pleased  at  your  interest  In  its 
work  and  gladly  undertook  to  carry  on  its  activities 
in  the  manner  you  desirw.  I  believe  you  will  be  in 
terested  to  know  that  tha  Committee  on  its  own  motion 
extended  a  vote  of  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Betty  Connors, 
who  serves  as  secretary  and  to  whom  the  University  is 
greatly  indebted  for  the  fine  work  over  the  past  several 
years.  Without  her  the  music  program  would  not  be  so 
good.  Her  services  include  not  merely  the  arrangements 
for  the  individual  events,  which  are  faultless,  but  her 
sense  of  balance  in  programing  concerts  of  the  year. 
The  Committee  depends  upon  her. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Baldwin  U.  Woods,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Drama,  Lectures 
and  Music 


BfftCkg 

Bcc:  Mrs.  B.  J.  Connors 
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Arizona  State  University 


ASU  Public  Events 

Tempe,  Arizona  85287-0205 

602/965-5062 

FAX:  602-965-7663 

September  15,  1992 


Ms.  Betty  Connors 

1201  Melville  Square  #311  A 

Richmond,  California  94804 

Dear  Betty: 

Congratulations  on  accepting  the  Betty  Connors  Special  Award!    How  appropriate  that 
you  should  be  the  first  recipient. 

Thanks  for  your  passion  for  the  arts,  and  for  the  dedication  necessary  to  found  the 
Western  Arts  Alliance.    Your  example  of  caring  for  the  arts,  presenters,  and  audiences  is 
a  wonderful  one  for  all  of  us. 

I  am  personally  indebted  to  you,  Betty,  for  your  steadfastness  and  forward  thinking  on 
behalf  of  this  organization  and  those  who  comprise  it. 

Sincerely, 


Colleen  Jennings-Roggensack 
Executive  Director 

/ 

kkb 
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Columbia  Artists 

Management  Inc. 


July  2,  1980 


Mrs.  Betty  Connors 
1000  Sunnyhills  Road 
Oakland,  California  94610 

Dear  Betty: 

Please  excuse  this  long  over-due  note  to  say  I  love  you  and 
miss  you.   I  can't  tell  you  how  moved  I  was  when  I  received 
your  little  paper  weight,  and  buy  the  way  to  this  date,  I 
have  never  owned  a  paper  weight,  but  since  CAMI's  papers 
seem  to  have  wings  of  their  own,  they  don't  fuss  with  the 
Connors  paper  weight! 

Your  being  gone  is  like  somebody  in  the  family  leaving,  and 
if  it's  okay  with  you,  I  plan  to  keep  in  touch. 

So  stay  well,  and  it's  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  being  in 
touch  with  a  person  like  you. 

Sincerely, 


Bob  Kay 


BK/mh 


7O8O  Hollywood  Boulevard.  Hollywood.  Calif.  0OO28  •  213/481-3401  •  Telex:  fWU)  69-8332 
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ARTISTS.  LTD.  4O  WEST  57TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  NEVA/  YORK   1OO19   •    C212J  556-5BOO 


CABLE    INCREATIVE    •    TELEX 


May  15,  1980 


Dear  Betty , 

Thanks  for  the  handsome  paperweight--a  classy 
momento  from  one  of  the  classiest  ladies  in  the 
business.   I  will  always  remember  the  many 
kindnesses  you  extended  me  and  will  ever  be 
grateful  for  your  interest  and  concern  when  I 
"debuted"  as  an  I  CM  salesman  in  September  of  1976. 
You  were  the  tops. 

I  hope  this  note  finds  you  well  and  that  you  and 
your  husband  are  enjoying  a  vigorous  and  fruitful 
retirement  (hah!) .   I  hope  you  will  take  a  busman's 
holiday  if  not  a  sentimental  journey  to  Monterey 
and  New  York  in  the  Fall. 


LCSAfsJGELE5    •    LONDON    '    PAR.S    •    ROME 
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by  arrangement  with 


HAROLD  SHAK 


April    21,    1980 


Mrs .  Joseph  Connors 
1000  Sunnyhills  Road 
Oakland,  CA  94610 

Dearest,  dearest  Betty, 

I  was  very  touched  to  receive  the  little  momento  from  you, 
accompanied  by  your  charming  verse. 

Life  will  really  not  be  the  same  without  you;  but  I  will 
think  if  pou  very  fondly,  every  day  when  I  look  at  the 
remembrance  you  sent,  and  for  that  reason  I'll  always  keep 
it  close  at  hand. 

You  are  largely  responsible,  you  know,  for  my  "winning  ways", 
at  least  at  Sheldon's  parties.   I  know  those  events  will  be 
less  fun  when  I'm  without  your  lucky  touch. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  a  life  of  fun  and  interest  for  you 
and  Joe.   You'll  hear  from  me  from  time  to  time. 

A  big  hug  and  kiss, 
Paul  Gregory 


SHAW  CONCERTS,  INC. 

(Just  north  of  Lincoln  Center) 

1995  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10023  •  (212)  595-1909  •  Cable  address:  Shawconcer  Newyork 
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SHELDON  SOFFER  MANAGEMENT  INC 

130  WEST  56  STREET  NEW  YORK  N  Y  10019 
PLAZA  7-«060 

j  ; 

CABLE  SHELSOFFEH  N  Y 

Til 

December    U,    1978 

To  Betty  Connors,   my  dear   friend  and   former 
school    companion,    heartiest  congratulations!       If  all 
sponsors  were    like  you,    the  manager's    lot  would    indeed 
be  a   happy  one. 

With   respect,   admiration,   and    love, 

Sheldon    Soffer 


Depicted:  the  final  movement  in 
DRUMS,  DREAMS  AND  BANJOS 
AJOFFREY  BALLET  PRODUCTION 
Photographic  Concept  by  Herbert  Migdoll 
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CARE  PHILIP  SEMARK,  DELIVER  THURSDAY  MORNING,  DLR 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BALLET  378  18  AVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94121 

WARMEST  CONGRATULATIONS  FROM  AMERICAN  BALLET  THEATER  AND  EVERYONE  AT 

THE  AMERICAN  BALLET  FOUNDATION 

AMERICAN  BALLET  THEATER 
NNNN 


SF-1201 
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California  Association  of  Dance  Company 

1412  Von  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 09 


awarded 


honor 


16  December  1978 

By  unamious  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  California  Association  of  Dance  Companies,  it  is 
hereby  resolved  that: 

"ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  C.A.D.C.  GALA, 
THE  C.A.D.C.  SALUTES  MRS.  BETTY  CONNORS  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  OF  ARTS  AND  LECTURES,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CALIFORNIA  -  BERKELEY,  FOR  THEIR  WORK  IN  ENCOURAGING, 
STIMULATING  AND  PROMOTING  DANCE  IN  CALIFORNIA.   AS 
ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  SPONSORS  OF  DANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
MRS.  C  NNORS  HAS  CONSISTENTLY  SUPPORTED  INNOVATIVE 
AND  E?  ABLISHED  DANCE  COMPANIES,  OFTEN  PRESENTING  THEM 
FOR  TF-:  FIRST  TIME  ON  THE  WEST  COAST,  THUS  WIDENING 
THEIR  NATIONAL  AUDIENCE  AND  INCREASING  THE  EXPOSURE  OF 
NATIONAL  COMPANIES  TO  CALIFORNIA  AUDIENCES." 


^f-*S 

Kelly  J<aknson, 

Chairman 


paut  taytor 

dance        company 


•oartot  Dtevcton 

PAUL  B   TAYLOR  Chairman 
JOHN  P   HOLMES.  JH  .  Prnxtonl 
RICHARD  HERTZ.  Vic«- Pr»»i<>«ot 
GAHETT  J   ALBERT.  S«Cn»tary 
BERNARD  P  ROSENBERG  CPA  Tntuurcr 

ROBERT  G   BEAVEN 
JUDITH  E    DAYKIN 
DALE  LANG 
MRS    PATRICK  O'NEAL 
MOLLY  MOORE  REINHART 
SANDRA  D    SANDERSON 
WALTER  SCHEUER 
JOANNE  WOODWARD 

HARVEY  HOROWITZ.  Counsel 
ROBERT  YESSELMAN.  G*o*rll  Manager 
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December  11,  1978 


Mrs.  Betty  J.  Connors 

Manager, 

Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures 

101  Zellerbach  Hall 

University  of  California 

Berkely,  California   94720 

Dear  Mrs.  Connors: 

On  behalf  of  my  Company  and  for  myself,  I  wish  to  offer  you  our  most 
sincere  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  your  being  awarded  the 
California  Association  of  Dance  Companies'  annual  award  for  your  out 
standing  contributions  to  dance  in  California. 

You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  dance  and  to  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance 
Company  over  the  years  both  in  terms  of  the  range  and  quality  of  your 
series,  and  the  professionalism  and  care  with  which  you  handle  each 
engagement.   It  is  always  a  distinct  pleasure  to  perform  in  your 
beautiful  theatre  under  your  expert  sponsorship. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  California  Association  of  Dance  Companies 
has  acknowledged  what  those  of  us  in  the  field  have  long  known.   Once 
again,  our  heartiest  congratulations. 


Warmest  personal  regards, 


Paul  Taylor 


550  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10012        TELEPHONE  (212)  431-5562 
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dance  benefit 


. 

ala  78,  the  second 
annual  California  As- 
.spciation  of  Dance  Com 
panies'  benefit  perfor- 
,  mance  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  December  16 
at  8  p.m.  at  Herbst 
Theatre  in  San  Fran 
cisco.        : 

*'.  The  Gala  will  include 
performances  by  five 
dance  companies  and 
two  solo  dancers,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  re 
ception  with  the  artists 
to  honor  this  year's  reci- 
pient  of  the  CADC 
award,  Mrs.  Betty  J. 
Connors. 

Mrs.  Connors  is  the 
manager  of  the  Commit 
tee  for  Arts  and  Lectures 
(CAL)  at  tfcerSeVkeley. 
which  is  the  largest 
dance  sponsor  in  the  Un 
ited  States.  Mrs.  Con 
nors  has  been  Manager 
for  more  than  30  years, 
during  which  time  she 
has  helped  bring  dance  i 
companies  from  all  over 
the  world, j.o,,the:Bay 
^Area. 

In  addition  to  building 
an  educated  dance  audi 
ence  by  bringing  in  such 
companies  as  the  Jof- 
frey  Ballet.  Merce  Cun 
ningham  Dance  Com 
pany,  the  Bolshoi  Ballet 
and  Jose  Limon  Dance 
Company.  CAL  has  pro 
vided  a  performance 
outlet  for  California 
companies  such  as  the 
Bella  Lewitzky  Dance 
Company,  San  Fran 
cisco  Ballet  and  the 
Aman  Folk  Ensemble. 

This  year's  bejiefit 
performance  will  be  un 
usually  diverse  and  ex 
citing  in  .its  program 
ming.  Oberlin  Dance 
Collective  will  perform 
Domino,  choreographed 
by  Kimi  Okada.  who  also 
composed  the  sound 
score  for  the  piece. 
Camden  Richman  will 
perform  one  of  her  own 
jazz  -  tap  routines,  ac 
companied  by  live 
music.  Karen  Attix  will 
perform  her  own  Not 
Hooked  Up,  which  she    , 


mail  (Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  Grove  Street,  San 
Francisco  94102 )  and  by 
phone  orders  (431-1210). 
Tickets  are  $10.00  for  the 
performance,  and  SJ2.50 
for  the  performance  and 
the  reception  which  fol 
lows. 


ouee.-  iiuw  i  or*.  N.Y.  10014  •  (2 U;  *ob-&*40 
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Merce  Cunningham 
Artistic  Director 

Officers 

N.  Richard  Miller 

President 

Richard  Hulbert 
Barbara  Schwartz 
Vice  Presidents 

David  Vaughan 
Secretary 

Sarah  Rubenstein 
Treasurer 


Directors 

Alexandra  C.  Anderson 

Candace  Krugman  Bemecke 

Ralph  Burgard 

John  Cage 

Sage  F.  Cowles 

Richard  T  Fields 

Linda  Fosburg 

Alvin  Fneoman-Kien,  M.D. 

Richard  Hulbert 

Mrs.  Noel  Levme 

Ira  Howard  Levy 

Leah  Lynn  Mansbach 

N.  Richard  Miller 

Louise  Neveison 

Nancy  Oakes 

Benedicte  Pesie 

Barbara  Pine 

Judith  F.  Pisar 

Jean  Riboud 

Sarah  Rubenstein 

Barbara  Schwartz 

Anne  M.  Spivak 

Joan  Streit 

Calvin  Tomkins 

David  Vaughan 

Robert  F.  Wagner.  Jr. 

Artistic  Advisor 
Jasper  Johns 

Administrators 
Art  Becofsky 
Martha  Lohmeyer 


December  16,  1978 


Mrs.  Betty  Connors,  Manager 
Committee  for  Arts  &  Lectures 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California   94720 

Dear  Betty  Connors: 

From  Wheeler  Hall  to  Zellerbach,  a  long  and 
lively  time.  From  all  of  us,  congratulations 
and  warm  regards. 


Merce  Cunningham 


MAILGRAM  SERVICE  CENTER 

MIDDLETOWN,  VA.  226as 


western  union 
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0005P  EST 


PHILLIP  SEMARK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BALLET 

378  18  AVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  9U121 


THE  DANCE  THEATER  OF  HARLEM  JOINS  THE  DANCE  WORLD  IN  EXPRESSING  OUR 
SINCERE  AND  HEARTFELT  APPRECIATION  TO  YOU  FOR  ALL  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED  TO  OUR  FIELD  AND  CRAFT  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEARS.  YOUR 
DEDICATION,  COOPERATION  AND  LOVE  FOR  THE  ARTS  HAVE  BROUGHT  AN  ADDED 
DIMENSION  TO  ALL  WHO  HAVE  WORKED  WITH  AND  RESPECT  YOU  TREMENDOUSLY 

PEACE  AND  LOVE 


ARTHUR  MITCHELL 

DIRECTOR 

DANCE  THEATER  OF  HARLEM  INC 


16:05  EST 

MGMCOMP 
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JV)  MARTHA  GRAHAM  CENTER  OF  CONTEMPORARY  DANCE  INC 


MISS  CYNTHIA  PARKER 

GENERAL   MANAGER 


DEC,  5,  1978 


To  BETTY  CONNORS: 


IT  IS  A  PLEASURE  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  SEND  GREETINGS  FROM  ALL 
OF  THE  GRAHAM  COMPANY  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THIS  HONOR  FOR 
YOU,  IT  IS  ALWAYS  SUCH  A  JOY  TO  PLAY  BERKELEY  KNOWING 
THAT  WE  ARE  IN  YOUR  CAPABLE  HANDS,  THE  COMPANY  AND  STAFF 
FEEL  CONFIDENT  THAT  EVERYTHING  WILL  BE  DONE  IN  THE  MOST 
PROFESSIONAL  MANNER  AND  THEY  KNOW  THAT  YOU  REALLY  CARE 
ABOUT  THE  ENGAGEMENT,  WHEN  I  MENTIONED  TO  THE  STAFF  THAT 
I  WOULD  BE  SENDING  THIS  GREETING  —  THEY  SAID,   YES  PLEASE 
DO  —  SHE  S  A  GOOD  WOMAN", 

MUCH  HAPPINESS  ON  THIS  DAY  FROM  F1ARTHA,  THE  COMPANY  AND 
STAFF  OF  THE  MARTHA  GRAHAM  DANCE  Co, 


316  EAST  63  STREET  •   NEW  YORK  NY  10021   •  TE  2-9166 
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San  Francisco  Symphony 

in  association  with 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  JOFFREY  BALLET,  INC. 


presents 


THE  JOFFREY  BALLET 

ROBERT  JOFFREY  GERALD  ARPINO 

Artistic  Director  Associate  Director 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 


Wednesday  Evening,  June  8, 1977,  at  8:30 

The  Joffrey  Ballet  would  like  to  dedicate  this  program  of  ballets  created  while  in  residence  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  to  Betty  Connors,  staff  officer,  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures,  and  to  Travis  Bogard,  Professor  of  Dramatic 
Arts,  without  whose  assistance  and  enthusiasm  these  ballets  would  not  have  been  created. 


KETTENTANZ 


Choreography  by  Gerald  Arpino 
Costumes  fay  )oe  Eula 
Lighting  fay  Thomas  Skelton 


Music  by  Johann  Strauss,  Sr.* 
and  Johann  Mayer** 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  Conducted  by  Allan  Lewis 


GITANA  GALOP 
Ann  Marie  De  Angelo,  Ingrid  Fraley,  Denise  Jackson,  Krystyna  Jurkowski, 

Pamela  Nearhoof,  Lisa  Slagle 

Gregory  Huffman,  Kevin  McKenzie,  Russell  Sultzbach,  Robert  Thomas,  Glenn  White, 

William  Whitener 

ANNEN  POLKA 

Ann  Marie  De  Angelo,  Pamela  Nearhoof,  Lisa  Slagle 
Gregory  Huffman,  Russell  Sultzbach,  William  Whitener 

KETTENBRUCKE  WALTZ 
Denise  Jackson         Kevin  McKenzie 

EISELE  UNO  BEISELE  SPRUNGE 
William  Whitener         Ann  Marie  De  Angelo         Robert  Thomas 


Krystyna  Jurkowski 


CHINESE  GALOP 
Kevin  McKenzie 

SCHNOFLERTANZ 
Ingrid  Fraley 


Pamela  Nearhoof 


SEUFZER  GALOP 
Russell  Sultzbach        William  Whitener 

HOFBALL  TANZ 

Ann  Marie  De  Angelo,  Ingrid  Fraley,  Krystyna  Jurkowski,  Pamela  Nearhoof 
Gregory  Huffman,  Robert  Thomas,  Glenn  White,  William  Whitener 

CACHUCHA  GALOP 
Ann  Marie  De  Angelo         Denise  Jackson 

GITANA  GALOP 
Ann  Marie  De  Angelo,  Ingrid  Fraley,  Denise  Jackson,  Krystyna  Jurkowski, 

Pamela  Nearhoof,  Lisa  Slagle 

Gregory  Huffman,  Kevin  McKenzie,  Russell  Sultzbach,  Robert  Thomas,  Glenn  White, 

William  Whitener 

'Gitana  Galop,  Op.  108;  Annen  Polka,  Op.  137;  Erste  Kettenbrucke  Walzer.  Op.  4; 
*Eisele  und  Beisele  Sprunge,  Op.  202;  Chineser  Galop.  Op.  20;  Seufzer  Galop,  Op.  9; 
'Hofball  Tanze,  Op.  51;  Cachucha  Galop,  Op.  97;  by  Johann  Strauss,  Sr. 
"Schnofler  Tanz,  by  Johann  Mayer 

INTERMISSION 
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130  West  56th  Street 
New  York  City  10019 
8  December,  1978 


Dear  Mr.  Semark, 

Hooray  and  three  chaine  turns  for  Betty  Connors! 

Les  tout  Trockadero  join  in  sending  our  fondest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Connors  on 
the  occassion  of  her  award. 

The  Trockadero  company  has  a  special  reason  to 
be  cheering,  too.  After  all,  Mrs.  Connors  was  the 
first  important  sponsor  on  the  West  coast  to  engage 
the  then-untried,  and  (dare  I  say  it)  counter-revolutionary 
artistry  of  our  company.  She  really  came  through  for  us 
at  the  beginning  of  our  long  bouree  -  -  we  hope  to  always 
come  through  for  her. 


Yours  faithfully, 


Peter  Anastos 

Director,  Les  Ballets  Trockadero 
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supported  by  bella  lewitzky  dance  foundation 


December  6,  1978 

California  Association  of  Dance  Companies 

c/o  Mr.  Philip  Semark 

San  Francisco  Ballet 

378  18th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94121 


It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I  extend  my  congratulations  to  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  CADC  Award,  honoring  Betty  Connors  for  her  contribution 
to  dance.   We  have  found  her  to  be  one  of  a  special  few  who  understand 
the  needs  of  dance  and  who  serve  this  need  with  fine  attention  and  concern. 
Her  attitude  has  made  our  residency  under  her  auspices  always  very  special. 


Bella  Lewitzky 

for  the  Bella  Lewitzky  Dance  Company 

BL/lb 


3594  Multiview  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  CA     90068  (213)  766-1058 
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western  union 


Telegram 


12/15/78   1115    '9780ECI5   AM  &  22 

ICS    IPMMTZZ   CSP 
2127771120   TOMT  NEW   YORK  NY    18    12-15    1115A  EST 

PMS  PHILLIP   SEMARK,    DLR 
SAN    FRANCISCO   BALLET   J7S    18   AVE 
SAN   FRANCISCO  CA  ?U121 

TO   B.    J.    A  GREAT   WISH   OF   THANKS  FOR   ALL   YOU'VE  DONE  FOR   MODERN  DANCE 
N   AMERICA  LOVE 

MURRAY  LOUIS 
NNNN 


(RS-69] 
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THE  DANIEL  NAGRIN 
THEATRE  AND  FILM 
DANCE  FOUNDATION,  INC. 


550  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012    212-226- 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Leonard  Adler 
Howard  Bay 
Shirley  Clarke 

Edith  Heavenrich  December   7,    1978 

Cliff  Keuter 

Jacques  Levy 

J.  Michael  Miller  Ms.    Betty  Connors 

Madelyn  O'Neil  Committee   for  Arts  and  Lectures 

Ben  Shaktman  University  of  California 

Larry  Tucker  Berkeley,    California 

Arthur  Waldhorn 

DANIEL  NAGRIN  Dear   Ms  .    Connorsj 

Artistic  and 

Administrative  Director  Appearing  at   Berkeley   has   always   been 

for  me  one  of  the  highlights  of  my  touring 

ERIC  SALZMAN  experiences,   and   for  this   I   can  only  thank 

Music  Director  your  thoughtfulness ,    intelligence,   and 

sensitivity. 

GARY  HARRIS 

...  Awards,    honors,    and  recognition 

Technical  Adv.sor  are 


DN/kk 
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D.Q  2D5DE 
FDR 

~T"|_JCZ    OD~T~CZ  A  Federal  agency  advised  by  the 


National  Council  on  the  Arts 


December  12,  1978 


Mr.  Philip  Semark 

c/o  San  Francisco  Ballet 

378  18th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  California  94121 

Dear  Philip: 

On  behalf  of  the  Dance  Program  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  I  would  like  to  add  our  name  to  the  long  list  of 
individuals  and  organizations  sending  their  congratulations 
and  warm  wishes  to  Betty  Connors.  The  Dance  Advisory  Panel 
and  staff  were  very  pleased  to  leam  that  the  California 
Association  of  Dance  Companies  had  identified  Betty  as  the 
recipient  of  their  annual  award  for  1978. 

Ms.  Connors'  record  as  a  presenter  of  dance  in  the  bay  area  is 
outstanding,  and  she  has  been  responsible  for  bringing  some  of 
our  country's  finest  artists  and  companies  to  the  Vfestooast. 
Not  only  has  Ms.  Connors  exhibited  an  ongoing  contnitment  to 
presenting  dance,  she  has  also  shown  genuine  devotion  to  the 
artists  with  whom  she  has  worked,  and  because  of  Betty  Connors 
and  "engagement  at  Berkeley"  its  a  very  special  event  for 
dancers,  choreographers  and  all  concern. 

Our  warmest  congratulations  go  to  her. 
With  all  good  wishes. 


Srauer 
Director 
Dance  Progran 


Son  Francisco  Ballet 


Lew  Christensen,  Michael  Smuin,  Directors 
Richard  Cammack,  School  Director 


Richard  E.  LcBlond,  Jr.,  President  and  General  Manager  •  Philip  Semark,  Associate  General 


OFFICERS 
Philip  S.  Schlein 
Chairman 
Wayne  L.  Prim 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Richard  E.  LeBlond.Jr. 
President 

Judson  W.  Goldsmith 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
John  M.  Bates,  Jr. 
Vice  President 
Mrs.  G.W.  Douglas  Carver 
Vice  President 
Rudolph  W.  Driscoll 
Vice  President 
JamesJ.  Ludwig 
Vice  President 
Mrs.  John  R.  Upton 
Vice  President 
Stephen  A.  Zellerbach 
Vice  President 
Mrs.  Derk  R.  TeRoller 
Secretary 
0.  Robert  Conkey 
Controller 

TRUSTEES 

Thomas  W.  Allen 
JohnM.  Bates,  Jr. 
Joachim  Bechtle 
John  H.  Black 
Peter  Holies 

Mrs.  G.W.  Douglas  Car\er 
Lew  Christensen 
0.  Robert  Conkey 
Mrs.  Edward  Daly 
Mrs.  Harr>  de  Wildt 
Rudolph  W.  Driscoll 
Mrs.  Rudolph  W.  Driscoll 
Garrettson  Dulin,  Jr. 
Judson  W .  Goldsmith 
Adrian  Gruhn 
Mrs.  Randolph  A.  Hearst 
Mrs.  Frederick].  Hellman 
John  B.  Huntington 
George  B.  James 
William  D.  Kimpton 
Mrs.  Gorham  Knowles 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kohlenberg 
Richard  E.  LeBlond.Jr. 
James  H.  Leonard 
John  R.  Lonergan 
JamesJ.  Ludwig 
Lawrence  V.  Metcalf 
William  A.  Meyer 
Richard  J.  Olsen 
Wayne  L.  Prim 
Claude  N.  Rosenberg,  Jr. 
Charles  Rueger,  Jr. 
Philip  S.  Schlein 
F.  Karl  Schoenborn 
Mrs.  Sheldon  Silverstein 
Michael  Smuin 
L.  Jay  Tenenbaum 
Mrs.  berk  R.  TeRoller 
Mrs.  John  A.  Traina,  Jr. 
Darrow  Tully 
Mrs.  John  R.  Upton 
Mrs.  Ann  Wagner 
Stephen  A.  Zellerbach 
Mrs.  Jerry  Zones 
TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Mrs.  William  Bavless 
Mrs.  George  F.  Jewett.  Jr. 
Derk  R.  TeRoller 
Harold  L.  Zellerbach 
AUXILIARY 
Mrs.  Gerald  McGowin 
President 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Award  of  the  California 
Association  of  Dance  Companies  to  Betty  Connors,  the 
San  Francisco  Ballet  joins  the  Association  in  saluting 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Connors  and  the  Committee  for  Arts 
and  Lectures,  at  the  University  of  California,  in 
Berkeley,  in  furthering  the  Art  of  Dance  in  the  State 
of  California. 

Consistently  programming  dance,  in  all  its  many  forms 
and  varieties,  Mrs.  Connors  has  presented  many  National 
Companies  in  their  first  appearances  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  San  Francisco  Ballet  has  recently,  with  the  cooper 
ation  of  Mrs.  Connors  and  the  Committee  for  Arts  and 
Lectures,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  performing  at 
Zellerbach  Auditorium,  and  is  proud  to  be  part  of  their 
distinguished  Dance  Series. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet  Association,  its  Directors,  Dancers  and  Staff, 
I  send  my  best  wishes  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 


JO.  Z. 


Richard  E.  LeBlond,  Jr. 
President 


Brian  B.  Looker 
Development  Manager 


378  18th  Avenue  at  Geary,  San  Francisco,  CA  94 121   •  (415)751-2141 


HAPPY        HOLIDAYS 


We  are  pleased  to  send  you  the  new  CAL 
Brochure   for  Winter  and  Spring  Quarter 
Events,   1980.      You  are  receiving  this 
announcement  in  advance  of  the  general 
public  and  tickets  are  now  available  to 
you.      Call  Diane   (6U2-1068)    and  order 
your  tickets   early  for  the  very  best 
choice  of  seats. 


MEMOS   FROM  U3Q 

The  University  Box  Office  now  has   a 
special  window  for  FoCAL  members.      Look 
for  the  sign  hanging  at  the   east  end  of 
the  ticket   counter.     As  a  aoCAL  memoer, 
you  can  use  this  window  for  all  your 
ticket  transactions   and  avoid  waiting 
in  line.      Remember,   if  you  are  sending 
an  order  by  mail,  please  mark  your 
order  and  envelope   "FoCAL"   so  it   goes 
directly  into  the  right  hands. 


FoCAL  FINANCIAL  RZPOBT 

Membership  contributions  to  FoCAL  now 
total  $11,150.      Last  year,  total  contri 
butions   for  the  entire  year   (July    '78-79) 
amount  to  $12,075,   so  we  are  nearly  to 
that  point  now  and  the  fiscal  year  end 
is   still  seven  months  off.   Our  joyous 
and  sincere  thanks  to  all  the  new  mem 
bers,   renewing  members,   those  renewing 
at  higher  membership  levels  and  those 
who  arrange   for  Matching  Gifts. 
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BE  OUR  GUEST  AT  A  CAL  FILM 


What  do  you  have  when  a  hen  lays  an 
egg  while  standing  up?  (The  answer  is 
somewhere  up- si de-down  in  this  news 
letter.  ) 


We  would  like  to  offer  you  two  compli 
mentary  passes  to  a  CAL  film  of  your 
choice  during  Winter  or  Spring  Quarters. 
Check  the  CAL  Brochure  for  the  schedule 
and  call  Diane  at  6^2-1068  with  your 
request  . 


I  A  MA. 


A  MAJOR  CHANGE  FOR  CAL 

Mrs.  Betty  Connors,  who  has  served  as 
the  Manager  of  CAL  for  the  past  3k  years  , 
will  begin  her  well-deserved  retirement 
on  Dec.  27.   On  Nov.  1,  Chancellor  Bcwker 
presented  her  with  the  Berkeley  Citation 
"for  distinguished  achievement  and  for 
notable  service  to  the  University."  She 
will  be  sorely^  missed  by  the  Committee 
and  the  staff  'and  her  successor  will 
find  it  a  challenge  and  honor  to  follow 


-  -  -  -   —  .- 


.  £0.  i 


which  she  so  ably  helped  to  shape. 

Her  memories  of  working  with  the  Committee 
are  rich,  whimsical  and  varied.  She  once 
checked  out  a  University  bus  to  take  the 
original  Pro  Musica  from  Holland  on  a  tour 
of  San  Francisco.  They  had  a  marvelous 
time;  Betty,  on  the  other  hand,  was  panic- 
stricken  the  whole  day  because  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  driven  a  bus! 
She  remembers  Lotte  Lehman  coming  to  sing 
here  in  19^9.   Her  fee  was  $350  and  Mrs. 
Connors  helped  her  to  remove  a  nail  from 
her  shoe  at  intermission  which  had  been 
causing  her  extreme  pain  during  the  first 
half  of  her  recital.   In  those  days  Harmon 
Gymnasium  was  the  site  of  campus  recitals. 
The  intermural  basketball  team  dribbled 
out  of  the  court  at  7  p.m.  The  chairs 
went  in  and  the  music  of  Isaac  Stern, 
Victoria  de  Los  Angeles,  Claudio  Arrau 
or  the  S.F.  Symphony  under  the  baton  of 
Pierre  Monteaux  filled  the  space  barely 
an  hour  later.  Betty  is  beloved  by  artists 
the  world  over.   If  anyone  could  sit  her 
down  long  enough  to  gather  up  her  memories , 
there  would  be  a  cultural  history  of  the 
Bay  Area  well  worth  reading. 


/ 
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INTERVIEWS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Documenting  the  history  of  the  University  of  California  has  been  a 
responsibility  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  since  the  Office  was 
established  in  1954.  Oral  history  memoirs  with  University-related  persons 
are  listed  below.  They  have  been  underwritten  by  the  UC  Berkeley 
Foundation,  the  Chancellor's  Office,  University  departments,  or  by 
extramural  funding  for  special  projects.  The  oral  histories,  both  tapes 
and  transcripts,  are  open  to  scholarly  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 
Bound,  indexed  copies  of  the  transcripts  are  available  at  cost  to 
manuscript  libraries. 

UNIVERSITY  FACULTY,  ADMINISTRATORS,  AND  REGENTS 

Adams,  Frank.   Irrigation,  Reclamation,  and  Water  Administration.   1956, 
491  pp. 

Amerine,  Maynard  A.   The  University  of  California  and  the  State's  Wine 
Industry.   1971,  142  pp.   (UC  Davis  professor.) 

Amerine,  Maynard  A.   Wine  Bibliographies  and  Taste  Perception  Studies. 
1988,  91  pp.   (UC  Davis  professor.) 

Bierman,  Jessie.  Maternal  and  Child  Health  in  Montana,  California,  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau  and  WHO,  1926-1967.   1987,  246  pp. 

Bird,  Grace.   Leader  in  Junior  College  Education  at  Bakersfield  and  the 
University  of  California.   Two  volumes,  1978,  342  pp. 

Birge,  Raymond  Thayer.   Raymond  Thayer  Birge,  Physicist.   1960,  395  pp. 

Blaisdell,  Allen  C.   Foreign  Students  and  the  Berkeley  International 
House,  1928-1961.   1968,  419  pp. 

Blaisdell,  Thomas  C.,  Jr.   India  and  China  in  the  World  War  I  Era;  New 
Deal  and  Marshall  Plan;  and  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
1991,  373  pp. 

Blum,  Henrik.   Equity  for  the  Public's  Health:  Contra  Costa  Health 

Officer;  Professor,  UC  School  of  Public  Health;  WHO  Fieldworker. 
1999,  425  pp. 

Bowker,  Albert.   Sixth  Chancellor,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1971-1980;  Statistician,  and  National  Leader  in  the  Policies  and 
Politics  of  Higher  Education.   1995,  274  pp. 
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Brown,  Delmer  M.   Professor  of  Japanese  History,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1946-1977.   2000,  410  pp. 

Chaney,  Ralph  Works.   Paleobotanist,  Conservationist.   1960,  277 


pp. 


Chao,  Yuen  Ren.   Chinese  Linguist,  Phonologist,  Composer,  and  Author. 
1977,  242  pp. 

Connors,  Betty.   The  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures,  1945-1980:  The 
Connors  Years.   2000,  265  pp. 

Constance,  Lincoln.   Versatile  Berkeley  Botanist:  Plant  Taxonomy  and 
University  Governance.   1987,  362  pp. 

Corley,  James  V.   Serving  the  University  in  Sacramento.   1969,  143  pp. 
Cross,  Ira  Brown.   Portrait  of  an  Economics  Professor.   1967,  128  pp. 

Cruess,  William  V.   A  Half  Century  in  Food  and  Wine  Technology.   1967, 
122  pp. 

Davidson,  Mary  Blossom.   The  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Importance  of 
Students.   1967,  79  pp. 

Davis,  Harmer.   Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic 
Engineering.   1997,  173  pp. 

DeMars,  Vernon.   A  Life  in  Architecture:  Indian  Dancing,  Migrant 

Housing,  Telesis,  Design  for  Urban  Living,  Theater,  Teaching. 
1992,  592  pp. 

Dennes,  William  R.   Philosophy  and  the  University  Since  1915.   1970, 
162  pp. 

Donnelly,  Ruth.   The  University's  Role  in  Housing  Services.   1970, 
129  pp. 

Ebright,  Carroll  "Ky".   California  Varsity  and  Olympics  Crew  Coach. 
1968,  74  pp. 

Eckbo,  Garrett.   Landscape  Architecture:  The  Profession  in  California, 
1935-1940,  and  Telesis.   1993,  103  pp. 

Elberg,  Sanford  S.   Graduate  Education  and  Microbiology  at  the 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1930-1989.   1990,  269  pp. 

Erdman,  Henry  E.  Agricultural  Economics:  Teaching,  Research,  and 

Writing,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1922-1969.   1971, 
252  pp. 

Esherick,  Joseph.  An  Architectural  Practice  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  1938-1996.   1996,  800  pp. 
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Evans,  Clinton  W.   California  Athlete,  Coach,  Administrator,  Ambassador. 
1968,  106  pp. 

Foster,  George.  An  Anthropologist's  Life  in  the  20th  Century:  Theory 
and  Practice  at  UC  Berkeley,  the  Smithsonian,  in  Mexico,  and  with 
the  World  Health  Organization.   2000,  401  pp. 

Foster,  Herbert  B.   The  Role  of  the  Engineer's  Office  in  the  Development 
of  the  University  of  California  Campuses.   1960,  134  pp. 

Gardner,  David  Pierpont.  A  Life  in  Higher  Education:  Fifteenth  President 
of  the  University  of  California,  1983-1992.   1997,  810  pp. 

Grether,  Ewald  T.   Dean  of  the  UC  Berkeley  Schools  of  Business 

Administration,  1943-1961;  Leader  in  Campus  Administration,  Public 
Service,  and  Marketing  Studies;  and  Forever  a  Teacher.   1993, 
1069  pp. 

Hagar,  Ella  Barrows.   Continuing  Memoirs:  Family,  Community, 

University.   (Class  of  1919,  daughter  of  University  President  David 
P.  Barrows.)   1974,  272  pp. 

Hamilton,  Brutus.   Student  Athletics  and  the  Voluntary  Discipline. 
1967,  50  pp. 

Harding,  Sidney  T.  A  Life  in  Western  Water  Development.   1967,  524  pp. 

Harris,  Joseph  P.   Professor  and  Practitioner:  Government,  Election 
Reform,  and  the  Votomatic.   1983,  155  pp. 

Harsanyi,  John.   Nobel  Laureate  John  Harsanyi:  From  Budapest  to 
Berkeley,  1920-2000.   2000,  151  pp. 

Hays,  William  Charles.   Order,  Taste,  and  Grace  in  Architecture.   1968, 
241  pp. 

Heller,  Elinor  Raas.  A  Volunteer  in  Politics,  in  Higher  Education,  and 
on  Governing  Boards.   Two  volumes,  1984,  851  pp. 

Helmholz,  A.  Carl.   Physics  and  Faculty  Governance  at  the  University  of 
California  Berkeley,  1937-1990.   1993,  387  pp. 

Heyman,  Ira  Michael.   (In  process.)   Professor  of  Law  and  Berkeley 
Chancellor,  1980-1990. 

Heyns,  Roger  W.   Berkeley  Chancellor,  1965-1971:  The  University  in  a 
Turbulent  Society.   1987,  180  pp. 

Hildebrand,  Joel  H.   Chemistry,  Education,  and  the  University  of 
California.   1962,  196  pp. 

Huff,  Elizabeth.   Teacher  and  Founding  Curator  of  the  East  Asiatic 

Library:  from  Urbana  to  Berkeley  by  Way  of  Peking.   1977,  278  pp. 
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Huntington,  Emily.   A  Career  in  Consumer  Economics  and  Social  Insurance. 
1971,  111  pp. 

Hutchison,  Claude  B.   The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
California,  1922-1952.   1962,  524  pp. 

Jenny,  Hans.   Soil  Scientist,  Teacher,  and  Scholar.   1989,  364  pp. 

Johnston,  Marguerite  Kulp,  and  Joseph  R.  Mixer.   Student  Housing, 
Welfare,  and  the  ASUC.   1970,  157  pp. 

Jones,  Mary  C.   Harold  S.  Jones  and  Mary  C.  Jones,  Partners  in 
Longitudinal  Studies.   1983,  154  pp. 

Joslyn,  Maynard  A.  A  Technologist  Views  the  California  Wine  Industry. 
1974,  151  pp. 

Kasimatis,  Amandus  N.   A  Career  in  California  Viticulture.   1988,  54  pp. 
(UC  Davis  professor.) 

Kendrick,  James  B.  Jr.   From  Plant  Pathologist  to  Vice  President  for 
Agricultural  and  Natural  Resources,  University  of  California, 
1947-1986.   1989,  392  pp. 

Kingman,  Harry  L.   Citizenship  in  a  Democracy.   (Stiles  Hall,  University 
YMCA.)   1973,  292  pp. 

Roll,  Michael  J.   The  Lair  of  the  Bear  and  the  Alumni  Association,  1949- 
1993.   1993,  387  pp. 

Kragen,  Adrian  A.   A  Law  Professor's  Career:  Teaching,  Private  Practice, 
and  Legislative  Representation,  1934  to  1989.   1991,  333  pp. 

Kroeber-Quinn,  Theodora.   Timeless  Woman,  Writer  and  Interpreter  of  the 
California  Indian  World.   1982,  453  pp. 

Landreth,  Catherine.   The  Nursery  School  of  the  Institute  of  Child 

Welfare  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.   1983,  51  pp. 

Langelier,  Wilfred  E.   Teaching,  Research,  and  Consultation  in  Water 
Purification  and  Sewage  Treatment,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  1916-1955.   1982,  81  pp. 

Lehman,  Benjamin  H.   Recollections  and  Reminiscences  of  Life  in  the  Bay 
Area  from  1920  Onward.   1969,  367  pp. 

Lenzen,  Victor  F.   Physics  and  Philosophy.   1965,  206  pp. 

Leopold,  Luna.   Hydrology,  Geomorphology,  and  Environmental  Policy:  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  1950-1972,  and  the  UC  Berkeley,  1972-1987. 
1993,  309  pp. 
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Lessing,  Ferdinand  D.   Early  Years,   (Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.) 
1963,  70  pp. 

McGauhey,  Percy  H.   The  Sanitary  Engineering  Research  Laboratory: 
Administration,  Research,  and  Consultation,  1950-1972.   1974, 
259  pp. 

McCaskill,  June.  Herbarium  Scientist,  University  of  California,  Davis. 
1989,  83  pp.   (UC  Davis  professor.) 

McLaughlin,  Donald.   Careers  In  Mining  Geology  and  Management, 
University  Governance  and  Teaching.   1975,  318  pp. 

Maslach,  George  J.  Aeronautical  Engineer,  Professor,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  Provost  for  Professional  Schools  and 
Colleges,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Research  and  Academic  Affairs, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1949  to  1983.  2000,  523  pp. 

May,  Henry  F.   Professor  of  American  Intellectual  History,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1952-1980.   1999,  218  pp. 

Merritt,  Ralph  P.  After  Me  Cometh  a  Builder,  the  Recollections  of  Ralph 
Palmer  Merritt.   1962,  137  pp.   (UC  Rice  and  Raisin  Marketing.) 

Metcalf,  Woodbridge.   Extension  Forester,  1926-1956.   1969,  138  pp. 
Meyer,  Karl  F.  Medical  Research  and  Public  Health.   1976,  439  pp. 
Miles,  Josephine.   Poetry,  Teaching,  and  Scholarship.   1980,  344  pp. 
Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague.   Pioneering  in  Education.   1962,  174  pp. 

Morgan,  Elmo.   Physical  Planning  and  Management:  Los  Alamos,  University 

of  Utah,  University  of  California,  and  AID,  1942-1976.   1992,  274  pp. 

Neuhaus,  Eugen.   Reminiscences:  Bay  Area  Art  and  the  University  of 
California  Art  Department.   1961,  48  pp. 

Newell,  Pete.   UC  Berkeley  Athletics  and  a  Life  in  Basketball:  Coaching 
Collegiate  and  Olympic  Champions;  Managing,  Teaching,  and 
Consulting  in  the  NBA,  1935-1995.   1997,  470  pp. 

Newman,  Frank.   Professor  of  Law,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 

1946-present,  Justice,  California  Supreme  Court,  1977-1983.   1994, 
336  pp.   (Available  through  California  State  Archives.) 

Neylan,  John  Francis.   Politics,  Law,  and  the  University  of  California. 
1962,  319  pp. 

Nyswander,  Dorothy  B.   Professor  and  Activist  for  Public  Health 
Education  in  the  Americas  and  Asia.   1994,  318  pp. 
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O'Brien,  Morrough  P.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Pioneer  in 
Coastal  Engineering,  and  Consultant  to  General  Electric.  1989, 
313  pp. 

Olmo,  Harold  P.   Plant  Genetics  and  New  Grape  Varieties.   1976,  183  pp. 
(UC  Davis  professor.) 

Ough,  Cornelius.   Recollections  of  an  Enologist,  University  of 
California,  Davis,  1950-1990.   1990,  66  pp. 

Pepper,  Stephen  C.  Art  and  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  California, 
1919-1962.   1963,  471  pp. 

Pitzer,  Kenneth.   Chemist  and  Administrator  at  UC  Berkeley,  Rice 

University,  Stanford  University,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
1935-1997.   1999,  558  pp. 

Porter,  Robert  Langley.   Physician,  Teacher  and  Guardian  of  the  Public 
Health.   1960,  102  pp.   (UC  San  Francisco  professor.) 

Reeves,  William.   Arbovirologist  and  Professor,  UC  Berkeley  School  of 
Public  Health.   1993,  686  pp. 

Revelle,  Roger.   Oceanography,  Population  Resources  and  the  World. 
1988.   (UC  San  Diego  professor.)   (Available  through  Archives, 
Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography,  University  of  California,  San 
Diego,  La  Jolla,  California  92093.) 

Riasanovsky,  Nicholas  V.   Professor  of  Russian  and  European  Intellectual 
History,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1957-1997.   1998, 
310  pp. 

Richardson,  Leon  J.   Berkeley  Culture,  University  of  California 

Highlights,  and  University  Extension,  1892-1960.   1962,  248  pp. 

Robb,  Agnes  Roddy.   Robert  Gordon  Sproul  and  the  University  of 
California.   1976,  134  pp. 

Rossbach,  Charles  Edwin.   Artist,  Mentor,  Professor,  Writer.   1987, 
157  pp. 

Schnier,  Jacques.   A  Sculptor's  Odyssey.   1987,  304  pp. 

Schorske,  Carl  E.   Intellectual  Life,  Civil  Libertarian  Issues,  and  the 
Student  Movement  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1960- 
1969.   2000,  203  pp. 

Scott,  Geraldine  Knight.  A  Woman  in  Landscape  Architecture  in 
California,  1926-1989.   1990,  235  pp. 

Shields,  Peter  J.   Reminiscences  of  the  Father  of  the  Davis  Campus. 
1954,  107  pp. 
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Sproul,  Ida  Wittschen.   The  President's  Wife.   1981,  347  pp. 

Stampp,  Kenneth  M.  Historian  of  Slavery,  the  Civil  War,  and 

Reconstruction,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1946-1983. 
1998,  310  pp. 

Stern,  Milton.   The  Learning  Society:  Continuing  Education  at  NYU, 
Michigan,  and  UC  Berkeley,  1946-1991.   1993,  292  pp. 

Stevens,  Frank  C.   Forty  Years  in  the  Office  of  the  President, 
University  of  California,  1905-1945.   1959,  175  pp. 

Stewart,  George  R.  A  Little  of  Myself.   (Author  and  UC  Professor  of 
English.)   1972,  319  pp. 

Stripp,  Fred  S.  Jr.   University  Debate  Coach,  Berkeley  Civic  Leader, 
and  Pastor.   1990,  75  pp. 

Strong,  Edward  W.   Philosopher,  Professor,  and  Berkeley  Chancellor, 
1961-1965.   1992,  530  pp. 

Struve,  Gleb.   (In  process.)   Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literature. 

Taylor,  Paul  Schuster. 

Volume  I:  Education,  Field  Research,  and  Family,  1973,  342  pp. 
Volume  II  and  Volume  III:  California  Water  and  Agricultural  Labor, 
1975,  519  pp. 

Thygeson,  Phillips.  External  Eye  Disease  and  the  Proctor  Foundation. 
1988,  321  pp.  (UC  San  Francisco  professor.)  (Available  through 
the  Foundation  of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology.) 

Tien,  Chang-Lin.   (In  process.)   Berkeley  Chancellor,  1990-1997. 
Towle,  Katherine  A.  Administration  and  Leadership.   1970,  369  pp. 

Townes,  Charles  H.  A  Life  in  Physics:  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and 
WWII,  Columbia  University  and  the  Laser,  MIT  and  Government 
Service;  California  and  Research  in  Astrophysics.   1994,  691  pp. 

Underbill,  Robert  M.   University  of  California:  Lands,  Finances,  and 
Investments.   1968,  446  pp. 

Vaux,  Henry  J.   Forestry  in  the  Public  Interest:  Education,  Economics, 
State  Policy,  1933-1983.   1987,  337  pp. 

Wada,  Yori.   Working  for  Youth  and  Social  Justice:  The  YMCA,  the 

University  of  California,  and  the  Stulsaft  Foundation.   1991, 
203  pp. 

Waring,  Henry  C.  Henry  C.  Waring  on  University  Extension.   1960, 
130  pp. 
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Wellman,  Harry.   Teaching,  Research  and  Administration,  University  of 
California,  1925-1968.   1976,  259  pp. 

Wessels,  Glenn  A.   Education  of  an  Artist.   1967,  326  pp. 

Westphal,  Katherine.  Artist  and  Professor.   1988,  190  pp.   (UC  Davis 
professor. ) 

Whinnery,  John.   .Researcher  and  Educator  in  Electromagnetics, 

Microwaves,  and  Optoelectronics,  1935-1995;  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  UC  Berkeley,  1950-1963.   1996,  273  pp. 

Wiegel,  Robert  L.   Coastal  Engineering:  Research,  Consulting,  and 
Teaching,  1946-1997.   1997,  327  pp. 

Williams,  Arleigh.   Dean  of  Students  Arleigh  Williams:  The  Free  Speech 
Movement  and  the  Six  Years'  War,  1964-1970.   1990,  329  pp. 

Williams,  Arleigh  and  Betty  H.  Neely.   Disabled  Students'  Residence 
Program.   1987,  41  pp. 

Wilson,  Garff  B.   The  Invisible  Man,  or,  Public  Ceremonies  Chairman  at 
Berkeley  for  Thirty-Five  Years.   1981,  442  pp. 

Winkler,  Albert  J.   Viti cultural  Research  at  UC  Davis,  1921-1971.   1973, 
144  pp. 

Woods,  Baldwin  M.   University  of  California  Extension.   1957,  102  pp. 

Wurster,  William  Wilson.   College  of  Environmental  Design,  University  of 
California,  Campus  Planning,  and  Architectural  Practice.   1964, 
339  pp. 


MULTI- INTERVIEWEE  PROJECTS 

Blake  Estate  Oral  History  Project.   1988,  582  pp. 

Architects  landscape  architects,  gardeners,  presidents  of  UC 
document  the  history  of  the  UC  presidential  residence.   Includes 
interviews  with  Mai  Arbegast,  Igor  Blake,  Ron  and  Myra  Brocchini, 
Toichi  Domoto,  Eliot  Evans,  Tony  Hail,  Linda  Haymaker,  Charles 
Hitch,  Flo  Holmes,  Clark  and  Kay  Kerr,  Gerry  Scott,  George  and 
Helena  Thacher,  Walter  Vodden,  and  Norma  Wilier. 

Centennial  History  Project,  1954-1960.   329  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  George  P.  Adams,  Anson  Stiles  Blake, 
Walter  C.  Blasdale,  Joel  H.  Hildebrand,  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  Alfred  L. 
Kroeber,  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  George  D.  Louderback,  Agnes  Fay  Morgan, 
and  William  Popper.   (Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Thomas  D.  Church,  Landscape  Architect.   Two  volumes,  1978,  803  pp. 

Volume  I:  Includes  interviews  with  Theodore  Bernardi,  Lucy  Butler, 
June  Meehan  Campbell,  Louis  De  Monte,  Walter  Doty,  Donn  Emmons, 
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Floyd  Gerow,  Harriet  Henderson,  Joseph  Rowland,  Ruth  Jaffe,  Burton 
Litton,  Germane  Milano,  Miriam  Pierce,  George  Rockrise,  Robert 
Royston,  Geraldine  Knight  Scott,  Roger  Sturtevant,  Francis  Violich, 
and  Harold  Watkin. 

Volume  II:  Includes  interviews  with  Maggie  Baylis,  Elizabeth 
Roberts  Church,  Robert  Glasner,  Grace  Hall,  Lawrence  Halprin, 
Proctor  Mellquist,  Everitt  Miller,  Harry  Sanders,  Lou  Schenone, 
Jack  Stafford,  Goodwin  Steinberg,  and  Jack  Wagstaff. 

Interviews  with  Dentists.   (Dental  History  Project,  University  of 

California,  San  Francisco.)   1969,  1114  pp.   Includes  interviews 
with  Dickson  Bell,  Reuben  L.  Blake,  Willard  C.  Fleming,  George  A. 
Hughes,  Leland  D.  Jones,  George  F.  McGee,  C.  E.  Rutledge,  William 

B.  Ryder,  Jr.,  Herbert  J.  Samuels,  Joseph  Sciutto,  William  S. 
Smith,  Harvey  Stallard,  George  E.  Steninger,  and  Abraham  W.  Ward. 
(Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Julia  Morgan  Architectural  History  Project.   Two  volumes,  1976,  621  pp. 
Volume  I:  The  Work  of  Walter  Steilberg  and  Julia  Morgan,  and  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  UCB,  1904-1954. 

Includes  interviews  with  Walter  T.  Steilberg,  Robert  Ratcliff , 
Evelyn  Paine  Ratcliff,  Norman  L.  Jensen,  John  E.  Wagstaff,  George 

C.  Hodges,  Edward  B.  Hussey,  and  Warren  Charles  Perry. 
Volume  II:  Julia  Morgan,  Her  Office,  and  a  House. 

Includes  interviews  with  Mary  Grace  Barren,  Kirk  0.  Rowlands,  Norma 
Wilier,  Quintilla  Williams,  Catherine  Freeman  Nimitz,  Polly 
Lawrence  McNaught,  Hettie  Belle  Marcus,  Bjarne  Dahl,  Bjarne  Dahl, 
Jr.,  Morgan  North,  Dorothy  Wormser  Coblentz,  and  Flora  d'llle 
North. 

The  Prytaneans:  An  Oral  History  of  the  Prytanean  Society  and  its 
Members.   (Order  from  Prytanean  Society.) 
Volume  I:    1901-1920,  1970,  307  pp. 
Volume  II:   1921-1930,  1977,  313  pp. 
Volume  III:  1931-1935,  1990,  343  pp. 

Six  Weeks  in  Spring,  1985:  Managing  Student  Protest  at  UC  Berkeley. 

887  pp.   Transcripts  of  sixteen  interviews  conducted  during  July- 
August  1985  documenting  events  on  the  UC  Berkeley  campus  in  April- 
May  1985  and  administration  response  to  student  activities 
protesting  university  policy  on  investments  in  South  Africa. 
Interviews  with:  Ira  Michael  Heyman,  chancellor;  Watson  Laetsch, 
vice  chancellor;  Roderic  Park,  vice  chancellor;  Ronald  Wright,  vice 
chancellor;  Richard  Hafner,  public  affairs  officer;  John  Cummins 
and  Michael  R.  Smith,  chancellor's  staff;  Patrick  Hayashi  and  B. 
Thomas  Travers,  undergraduate  affairs;  Mary  Jacobs,  Hal  Reynolds, 
and  Michelle  Woods,  student  affairs;  Derry  Bowles,  William  Foley, 
Joseph  Johnson,  and  Ellen  Stetson,  campus  police.   (Bancroft 
Library  use  only.) 
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Robert  Gordon  Sproul  Oral  History  Project.   Two  volumes,  1986,  904  pp. 
Includes  interviews  with  thirty- five  persons  who  knew  him  well: 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Stuart  LeRoy  Anderson,  Katherine  Connick 
Bradley,  Franklin  M.  "Dyke"  Brown,  Ernest  H.  Burness,  Natalie 
Cohen,  Paul  A.  Dodd,  May  Dornin,  Richard  E.  Erickson,  Walter  S. 
Frederick,  David  P.  Gardner,  Marion  Sproul  Goodin,  Vernon  L. 
Goodin,  Louis  H.  Heilbron,  Robert  S.  Johnson,  Clark  Kerr,  Adrian  A. 
Kragen,  Mary  Blumer  Lawrence,  Stanley  E.  McCaffrey,  Dean  McHenry, 
Donald  H.  McLaughlin,  Kendric  Morrish,  Marion  Morrish,  William  Penn 
Mott,  Jr.,  Herman  Phleger,  John  B.  deC.  M.  Saunders,  Carl  W. 
Sharsmith,  John  A.  Sproul,  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  Jr.,  Wallace 
Sterling,  Wakefield  Taylor,  Robert  M.  Underbill,  Eleanor  L.  Van 
Horn,  Garff  B.  Wilson,  and  Pete  L.  Yzaguirre. 

The  University  of  California  during  the  Presidency  of  David  P.  Gardner, 
1983-1992.   (In  process.) 

Interviews  with  members  of  the  university  community  and  state 
government  officials. 

The  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
1919-1982.   1983,  312  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  Josephine  Smith,  Margaret  Murdock,  Agnes 
Robb,  May  Dornin,  Josephine  Miles,  Gudveig  Gordon-Britland, 
Elizabeth  Scott,  Marian  Diamond,  Mary  Ann  Johnson,  Eleanor  Van 
Horn,  and  Katherine  Van  Valer  Williams. 


UC  BERKELEY  BLACK  ALUMNI  ORAL  HISTORY  PROJECT 

Broussard,  Allen.   A  California  Supreme  Court  Justice  Looks  at  Law  and 
Society,  1969-1996.   1997,  266  pp. 

Ferguson,  Lloyd  Noel.   Increasing  Opportunities  in  Chemistry,  1936-1986. 
1992,  74  pp. 

Gordon,  Walter  A.   Athlete,  Officer  in  Law  Enforcement  and 

Administration,  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands.   Two  volumes,  1980, 
621  pp. 

Jackson,  Ida.   Overcoming  Barriers  in  Education.   1990,  80  pp. 

Patterson,  Charles.   Working  for  Civic  Unity  in  Government,  Business, 
and  Philanthropy.   1994,  220  pp. 

Pittman,  Tarea  Hall.   NAACP  Official  and  Civil  Rights  Worker.   1974, 
159  pp. 

Poston,  Marvin.   Making  Opportunities  in  Vision  Care.   1989,  90  pp. 
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Rice,  Eramett  J.   Education  of  an  Economist:  From  Fulbright  Scholar  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  1951-1979.   1991,  92  pp. 

Rumford,  William  Byron.   Legislator  for  Fair  Employment,  Fair  Housing, 
and  Public  Health.   1973,  152  pp. 

Williams,  Archie.   The  Joy  of  Flying:  Olympic  Gold,  Air  Force  Colonel, 
and  Teacher.   1993,  85  pp. 

Wilson,  Lionel.   Attorney,  Judge,  Oakland  Mayor.   1992,  104  pp. 


UC  BERKELEY  CLASS  OF  1931  ENDOWMENT  SERIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SOURCE  OF  COMMUNITY  LEADERS  (OUTSTANDING  ALUMNI) 

Bennett,  Mary  Woods  (class  of  1931).  A  Career  in  Higher  Education: 
Mills  College  1935-1974.   1987,  278  pp. 

Bridges,  Robert  L.  (class  of  1930).   Sixty  Years  of  Legal  Advice  to 
International  Construction  Firms;  Thelen,  Marrin,  Johnson  and 
Bridges,  1933-1997,  1998,  134  pp. 

Browne,  Alan  K.  (class  of  1931).   "Mr.  Municipal  Bond":  Bond  Investment 
Management,  Bank  of  America,  1929-1971.   1990,  325  pp. 

Coliver,  Edith  (class  of  1943).   (In  process.)   Foreign  aid  specialist. 

Dettner,  Anne  Degruchy  Low-Beer  (class  of  1926).   A  Woman's  Place  in 
Science  and  Public  Affairs,  1932-1973.   1996,  260  pp. 

Devlin,  Marion  (class  of  1931).   Women's  News  Editor:  Vallejo  Times- 
Herald,  1931-1978.   1991,  157  pp. 

Hassard,  H.  Howard  (class  of  1931).   The  California  Medical  Association, 
Medical  Insurance,  and  the  Law,  1935-1992.   1993,  228  pp. 

Hedgpeth,  Joel  (class  of  1931).   Marine  Biologist  and  Environmentalist: 
Pycnogonids,  Progress,  and  Preserving  Bays,  Salmon,  and  Other 
Living  Things.   1996,  319  pp. 

Heilbron,  Louis  (class  of  1928).  Most  of  a  Century:  Law  and  Public 
Service,  1930s  to  1990s.   1995,  397  pp. 

Kay,  Harold  (class  of  1931).  A  Berkeley  Boy's  Service  to  the  Medical 
Community  of  Alameda  County,  1935-1994.   1994,  104  pp. 

Kragen,  Adrian  A.  (class  of  1931).  A  Law  Professor's  Career:  Teaching, 
Private  Practice,  and  Legislative  Representative,  1934  to  1989. 
1991,  333  pp. 
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Peterson,  Rudolph  (class  of  1925).   A  Career  in  International  Banking 
with  the  Bank  of  America,  1936-1970,  and  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program,  1971-1975.   1994,  408  pp. 

Stripp,  Fred  S.  Jr.  (class  of  1932).   University  Debate  Coach,  Berkeley 
Civic  Leader,  and  Pastor.   1990,  75  pp. 

Trefethen,  Eugene  (class  of  1930).   Kaiser  Industries,  Trefethen 

Vineyards,  the  University  of  California,  and  Mills  College,  1926- 
1997.   1997,  189  pp. 


UC  BERKELEY  ALUMNI  DISCUSS  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Griffiths,  Farnham  P.  (class  of  1906).   The  University  of  California  and 
the  California  Bar.   1954,  46  pp. 

Ogg,  Robert  Danforth  (class  of  1941).   Business  and  Pleasure: 

Electronics,  Anchors,  and  the  University  of  California.   1989, 
157  pp. 

Olney,  Mary  McLean  (class  of  1895).   Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  the 
University  of  California,  1880-1895.   1963,  173  pp. 

Selvin,  Herman  F.  (class  of  1924).   The  University  of  California  and 
California  Law  and  Lawyers,  1920-1978.   1979,  217  pp. 

Shurtleff,  Roy  L.  (class  of  1912).   The  University's  Class  of  1912, 

Investment  Banking,  and  the  Shurtleff  Family  History.   1982,  69  pp. 

Stewart,  Jessie  Harris  (class  of  1914).  Memories  of  Girlhood  and  the 
University.   1978,  70  pp. 

Witter,  Jean  C.  (class  of  1916).   The  University,  the  Community,  and  the 
Lifeblood  of  Business.   1968,  109  pp. 
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DONATED  ORAL  HISTORY  COLLECTION 

Almy,  Millie.   Reflections  of  Early  Childhood  Education:  1934-1994. 
1997,  89  pp. 

Cal  Band  Oral  History  Project.   An  ongoing  series  of  interviews  with  Cal 
Band  members  and  supporters  of  Cal  spirit  groups.   (University 
Archives,  Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Crooks,  Afton  E.   On  Balance,  One  Woman's  Life  and  View  of  University  of 
California  Management,  1954-1990:  An  Oral  History  Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  Afton  E.  Crooks.   1994,  211  pp. 

Weaver,  Harold  F.   Harold  F.  Weaver,  California  Astronomer.   1993, 
165  pp. 


INDEX--Betty  Connors 
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Abramowich,  Bernhard,   9 

Adams,  Ansel,   186 

Adler,  Kurt  Herbert,   37-39,  143, 

168 

Adler,  Larry,   54 
Alley,  Alvin,   132-134,  161-162 
Alexander,  Bob,   69 
Alma  Trio,   111-113 
Altman,  Ludwig,   7 
American  Ballet  Theatre,   102,  161 
American  Conservatory  Theater 

[ACT],   10 
Anchor  Bay,   78 

Anders,  Mariedi,   56-57,  78,  129 
Armes,  William  Dallam,   25-26 
Armstrong,  Louis,   11-12,  145, 

152 

Armstrong,  Peg,   131 
Arnold,  Jean,   78 
Arpino,  Jerry,   92,  162 
Arrau,  Claudio,   11 
artist  management,   4-5,  55-60 
Association  of  College  and 

University  Concert  Managers, 

61 
ASUC  [Associated  Students 

University  of  California],   11, 

28,  43,  120,  147,  178,  183; 

choral  groups,   84,  105 
Auden,  W.  H. ,   159 


Becket,  Samuel,   79 

Beckford,  Ruth,  dance  company,  8 

Beheimer,  Mr.,  4 

Bejart  Ballet,   161 

Berkeley  City  Club,   98 

Berkeley  Community  Theater,   146, 

150 
Berkeley  High  School,   146,  152, 

160-161 

Berkeley  Symphony,   167 
Bloch,  Ernst,   123 
Boese,  Ursula,   103 
Bogard,  Jane,   76,  78,  91,  131 
Bogard,  John,   76 
Bogard,  Sara,   78 
Bogard,  Travis,   12,  34,  41,  45- 

48,  51,  59,  68-72,  75-81,  84- 

85,  91-92,  98,  117,  124,  129- 

131,  138,  147,  163,  165,  180, 

184,  194-196 
Bolette,  Jorge,   135 
Boston  Symphony,   150 
Boyden,  David,   48,  83-84,  125- 

126 

Bread  and  Roses,   127 
Breed,  Eleanor,   44 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,   159 
Brubeck,  Dave,   145 
Bryor,  Royce,   44 
Bukofzer,  Manfred,   124,  146,  155 


Baez,  Joan,   127 

Baum,  Willa  K. ,   198 

Baffrey,  Steve,   92 

Bailer,  Adolph,   111-112 

Ballet  Trockadero,   60-61,  65 

Barish,  Jonas,   41 

Barrault,  Jean  Louis,   74,  78-79, 

92 

Baryshnikov,  Mikhail,   102 
Barzun,  Jacques,   110 
Basart,  Ann,   41 
Beaux  Arts  Trio,   23,  136-138 


Caen,  Estelle,   7 

CAL  [Committee  for  Arts  and 
Lectures]  Performances:  art 
exhibitions,   41-42;  budgets 
5,  35-36;  chamber  music,  93; 
Committee  on  Music  and  Drama 
26,  29;  contemporary  music, 
94,  180;  critics  and  reviews 
48,  105,  117,  190-192;  dance 
8,  13,  70,  146,  161-163,  180 
drama,  10,  70;  drivers,  82, 
114-115,  151-152; 
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CAL  Performances  (cont'd.) 

film,  13,  45,  162-164;  Friends 
of  CAL,  183-184,  198;  folk 
music,  120-121,  125-127; 
funding,  35-36,  133,  116,  165, 
182-183  (Perkins  Fund, 
McEnerney  Fund);  gamelan 
performances,  42,  70,  129,  131- 
132;  jazz  performances,  11,  70, 
92-93,  127,  145-146;  lectures, 
13,  41;  managing  staff,  143, 
193-194;  name  changes,  3,  29, 
40;  office  location,  43-46,  68; 
opera  at  Greek  Theatre,  35; 
page  turners,  137-139; 
performance  locations,  8-10, 
22;  poetry,  158-160;  printed 
programs,  140-142;  publicity, 
32,  135;  receptions,  23; 
songbook,  81-82;  staff,  43-46; 
stagehands,  85,  96,  193;  string 
quartets,  93;  student 
participation,  13,  41;  student 
tickets,  121,  178; 
subcommittees,  41-42;  ticket 
prices,  88,  121,  169,  178-179; 
ushers,  142 

Caldwell,  James  R. ,   30 

Caldwell,  Katherine,   30,  100, 
154,  198 

Cal  Night  at  the  Opera,   178 

Caltech,   63,  184 

Carnegie  Hall,   135 

Cello  Club,   175 

Cheit,  Earl,   45 

Chorica,  dance  company,   180 

Clement,  Ada,   24 

Colbert  Management,   55;  Colbert, 
Ann,   67-68 

Cole,  Robert,   193 

Colegrove,  Betty,  family,   14-15 

Columbia  Artists,   55,  59,  64,  73 

Commanday,  Robert,   11,  17,  84, 
105,  190-191 

Commercial  Credit  Company,  San 
Francisco,  1,  20 

Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures, 
See  CAL 

Composers'  Forum,   180 


Coney,  Donald,   32-35,  42,  48, 

61,  72,  83-84,  165 
Connors,  Betty  Colegrove:  jazz 

interest  and  study,   14,  18; 

viola  studies,   2,  16-18; 

violin  studies,   15 
Connors,  Joe,   1,  19-21,  52,  57, 

91,  99,  101,  104,  111,  170,  196 
Coolidge,  Elizabeth  Sprague,   116 
Copland,  Aaron,   158 
Coward,  Noel,   81 
Cowley,  Malcolm,   159 
Culmell,  Joaquin  Nin,   50 
Cunningham,  Marian,   6 
Cunningham,  Merce,   86,  161 
Curran  Theater,   56,  116 
Curtin,  Phyllis,   69,  183 
Gushing,  Charles  C.,   30 
Cutter,  Charles  H.,   41 


Dailey,  Dan,   162-163 

Daily  Cal,   73 

Dance  Theater  of  Harlem,   161 

Davies  Hall,  San  Francisco,  89, 

144,  150 

de  los  Angeles,  Victoria,   83 
Del  Tredici,  David,   9 
DeMars,  Betty  and  Vernon,   103- 

104 

Deutsch,  Monroe,   29 
Dispeker,  Thea,   55 
Dobrzensky,  Jean,   36 
Duke  University,   73 
Durant  Hotel,   49,  94,  139 
Durham,  Willard  H. ,   3,  30,  50, 

111 


East  Bay  Municipal  Utility 
District  [EBMUD] ,  20,  101 

Eiko  and  Koma,   101 

Elkus,  Albert,   2,  21,  23,  30, 
33,  47,  52,  105,  123-124,  155 

Eroica  Trio,   134,  137 

Esherick,  Joseph,   84 
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Faculty  Club,  UC  Berkeley,  47, 

75,  92,  175 
Fantasy  Records,   145 
Farnsworth,  Helen,   21 
Felt,  Ruth,   63,  134,  143-144, 

187-188,  194 
Fournier,  Pierre,   9 
Fox,  Herb,   64 
Fox,  Virgil,   32 
Frankenstein,  Alfred,   105,  124, 

140,  191-192 

Fresno  State  University,   100 
Fried,  Al,   191 
Friends  of  CAL,   183-184,  198 
Frost,  Robert,   100 


Gateway  Singers,  146 
Gianopolous,  Deno,  9 
Gladstein,  costume  company,  38- 

39 

Glaser,  Lynn,   185 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,   153 
Golden  Gate  Park,   109-110 
Goldsby,  Robert,   41 
Goodall,  Jane,   160-161 
Gottlieb,  Lou,   146 
Gould,  Glenn,   170-171,  177 
Graham,  Bill,   146-148 
Graham,  Martha,   81,  161 
Greek  Theatre,  UC  Berkeley,  4,  6- 

9,  12,  25,  35-38,  53,  86,  105, 

120,  127,  180 
Griller  Quartet,   114-119,  122, 

133 


Haas,  Ernst  B. ,   41 

Half  Hours  of  Music,   4,  6 

Halprin,  Ann,   70 

Hampton,  Bonnie  Bell,   9,  119 

Hampton,  Colin,   117-118,  133 

"Happenings",   70-72 

Harmon  Gym,  UC  Berkeley,  10-11, 

42,  82,  100,  118,  150,  152, 

158,  171,  173,  175 
Harris,  Fred,   3,  12,  30,  33,  47, 

52, 
Harris,  Joanna  Gewertz,   80,  176 


Hayes,  Elizabeth,   94-95 
Hayes,  Patrick,   66,  94 
Hepburn,  Katharine,   78,  97,  116 
Herbst  Theater,  San  Francisco, 

89,  106 
Hertz  Hall,  UC  Berkeley,  12,  22- 

23,  31,  48,  75,  77,  82-84,  88- 

89,  93,  99,  106,  108,  130-131, 

137-139,  179-180,  196 
Hess,  Myra,   118 
Hildebrand,  Joel,   30 
Hillyer,  Kazuko,   56 
Hinton,  Sam,   120 
Hodgehead,  Lillian,   24 
Hood,  Mantle,   129-130 
House,  George,   103 
Hume,  Sam,   26 
Humphrey,  Hubert  H.,   188 
Hurok  Artists,   55;  Hurok,  Sol, 

65-66,  107 


Imbrie,  Andrew,   40 
Inglis,  Frances,   59,  131,  143 
Intercampus  Cultural  Exchange 
[ICE],   65,  67-70,  94 


jazz.   See  under  CAL. 
Jensen,  Dorothea,   44,  161 
Jeffrey  Ballet,   91,  161-162 
Johannesen,  Gunnar,   124-125 
Johnson,  Albert,   162-164 
Juilliard  Quartet,   49-50,  56,  88 


Kaplan,  Mel,   57 

Kaprow,  Alan,   70 

Kavafian,  Ida,   93 

Kay,  Bob,   59 

Kerley,  Bob,   36 

Kennan,  Joe,   48,  141 

Kerr,  Clark,   32-33,  37,  68,  84- 

85,  87,  112 

Khan,  Ali  Akbar,   127-128 
Kingston  Trio,   146 
Kirkpatrick,  Ralph,   106-109 
Kiwanis  Club,   16 
Kraft,  Robert,   105 
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Kraus,  Lili,   152-154 
Kronos  Quartet,   89 


Limeliters,   146 

Lawton,  Edward,   30 

Le  Bateau  Ivre,  Berkeley,   22 

Le  Treteau  de  Paris,   74,  180-181 

Leadbelly  [Huddle  Ledbetter, 

125-126 

Lehman,  Benjamin  H. ,   50 
Lehmann,  Lotte,   98 
Letz,  Pearl,   67,  81 
Life  magazine,   110-111 
Limon,  Jose,   86-87 
Lockhart,  Kory,   141,  143 
London  String  Quartet,   167 
Long  Barn  Theater,   96 
Loy,  Myrna,   98 
Loyalty  Oath,  53-54 
Lund,  S.E.,   31 


MacMurray,  Mrs.,   76 
Magic  Theater,   10 
Mann,  Thomas,   100,  158 
Marais  and  Miranda,   126 
Marsh,  Gerald  E.,   31 
Mask  and  Dagger,   75 
Mathis,  Johnny,   11 
McCarthy  Era,   30,  53 
McEnerney  Lectures,   160-161 
McGrath,  Rusty,   79,  85,  96,  104 
Mendes,  Liz,   96 
Menuhin,  Yehudi,   111,  128 
Michelangeli,  Arturo,   173-175 
Middleton,  Thelma,   11 
Miles,  Josephine,   159-160 
Mills  College,   6,  101,  114 
Moe,  Lawrence,   8,  41,  45,  84 
Monk,  Meredith,   94 
Monteux,  Pierre,   10 
Montgomery  Ward,   1,  20-21 
Moore,  Marianne,   159 


Navarra,  Andre,   9 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

[NEA]  grants,   133 
New  Joe's,  restaurant,   176 
New  Yorker  magazine,   60 
Neyman,  Jerzy,   54 
Nureyev,  Rudolph,    107 


Oakland  Tribune,   49 
O'Brien,  Jack,   118 
Oistrach,  David,   171-172 
Olds,  Sharon,   160 
Oliver,  William,   41,  95 
Olivier,  Barry,   120,  126 
O'Neill  [Eugene]  Foundation,   79- 

80,  195 
Ozawa,  Seiji,   150 


Pacific  Film  Archive,   13,  164 
Paganini  Quartet,   113-114 
Parkinson,  Thomas,   160 
Parnas,  Leslie,   9 
Pastreich,  Peter,   150 
Patterson,  Ben,   67 
Peck,  Gregory,   75-76 
Pepper,  Stephen,   3,  31 
Perloff,  Greg,   127,  147-148 
Peter  Brooks  Theatre,   95 
Peters,  Richard,   43 
Philharmonia  Baroque,   134 
Plaza  Hotel,   62 
Popper,  Jan,  56 
Popper,  William,   2,  4,  7-8,  25- 

28,  40 

Prather,  Kaaren,   68-69,  132 
Preservation  Hall  Jazz  Band,   92 
President's  Office,   68 
Pressler,  Menachem,   23,  136-138 
Previn,  Andre,   145 
Primrose,  William,   167 
Princeton,   76 
Pro  Musica  Quartet,   109 


National  Association  of  Concert 

Managers,   61 
National  Theater  of  the  Deaf,   97 


Rakestraw,  Boyd,  47,  125 
Raleigh,  John  H.,  41,  45 
Rappaport,  Armin,  41 
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Reagan,  Ronald,   74 
Rejto,  Gabor,   9,  111-112 
Renaud,  Madeleine,   78-79 
Richardson,  Sir  Ralph,   98 
Richter,  Sviatoslav,   172-173 
Robeson,  Paul,   54 
Rollefson,  G.  K. ,   31 
Roosevelt,  Eleanor,   100 
Rossmoor,   161 

Rostropovich,  Mstislav,   175 
Rotary  Club,   16 
Rubinoff,  Leonie,   184 


San  Diego  State  University,   100 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,   44, 

105,  117,  190-191 
San  Francisco  Conservatory,   23 
San  Francisco  Examiner,   191 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern 

Art,   115 
San  Francisco  Opera,   36-40; 

Spring  Opera,   178 
San  Francisco  Performances,   134, 

136,  141 
San  Francisco  State  University, 

159 
San  Francisco  Symphony,   10-11, 

105-106,  141,  149-151,  167 
San  Leandro,   101 
Schaefer,  Herwin,   43 
Schnabel,  Artur,   149 
Schorr',  Frances  and  Lev,   9 
Schwartz,  Nathan,   9 
Schwarzkopf,  Elisabeth,   83 
Schweitzer,  Albert,   154 
Scotty,  janitor,   49 
Scripps  Institution  of 

Oceanography,   120 
Seeger,  Pete,   121,  125 
Segovia,  Andres,   83 
Senturia,  Michael,   122-123 
Sessions,  Roger,   10 
Shankar,  Ravi,   127-128 
Shapiro,  Karl,   159 
Sherman  Clay,  piano  company,   173 
Skinner,  Howard,   105 
Slenczynska,  Ruth,   9 
Soengen,  Ann,   161 


Soffer,  Sheldon,   60,  64-65 
Spinnaker  Restaurant,   55 
Sprague  Coolidge  Concerts,   140 
Spring  Opera,   178 
Sproul,  Robert  Gordon,   3,  30, 

35,  42,  73 

Standard  Hour  Broadcasts,   150 
Stanford  University,   110 
Steinway  piano,   8,  27,  135,  173 
Stern,  Isaac,   82,  152 
Stravinsky,  Igor,   103,  105-106 
Stuttgart  Ballet,   161 
Stutz,  Ken,   141,  164 


Tanglewood  Music  Festival,   105 

Tashi  Quartet,   93 

Tate,  Allen,   159 

Taylor,  Paul,   161 

Temianka,  Henry,   113-114 

Tharp,  Twyla,   102 

Thomas,  Dylan,   101,  125,  159 

Thomas,  Michael  Tilson,   167 

Tinayre,  Yves,   155 

Toscanini,  Arturo,   136 

Totenberg,  Roman,   112 

Tripp,  James,   41 

Tulanian  Rugs,   147 

Turcuit,  Hewell,   117 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley:  Alumni  House,  96; 
California  Hall,  9,  11-12; 
Campanile,  5;  Charter  Day, 
150;  chorus,  31;  Committee  for 
Arts  and  Lectures,  See  under 
CAL;  dance  department,  80-81, 
93;  drama  department,  3,  12, 

30,  75,  88,  103,  163,  180,  193; 
Durham  Theater,  12;  Dwindle 
Hall,  12,  127,  164;  English 
department,  3;  Eucalyptus 
Grove,  70,  120;  faculty,  3, 
188-189;  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations,  32; 
Morrison  Room,  41-42;  music 
department,  2,  8,  12,  22,  30- 

31,  41-42,  48,  52,  88,  103, 
125,  132,  140,  146,  152-155; 
noon  concerts,  12; 
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University  of  California,  Berkeley 

(cont 'd. ) 

organs,  31,  84;  Pacific  Film 
Archive,  13,  164;  philosophy 
department,  3;  power  plant 
building,  42;  President's 
Office,  68;  sixties,  71-74; 
Sproul  Hall,  42,  73;  Strawberry 
Canyon,  96;  University 
Symphony,  21,  53,  122.  Also  see 
Faculty  Club,  Harmon  Gym,  Hertz 
Hall,  Wheeler  Auditorium, 
Zellerbach  Hall. 

University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,   67,  70,  113,  129; 
Extension,   130 

University  of  California, 
Riverside,   71 

University  of  California,  San 
Francisco,   67,  69 

University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,   68,  94 

University  Extension,   2-3,  5, 

28,  31,  34,  47,  52-53,  67,  121, 
125;  building,  43;  music 
department,  7 

University  of  Iowa,   1,  18 

University  of  Southern  California, 
113 

University  of  Texas,   61 


Wood,  Mamie,   80-81 

Woods,  Baldwin,   2,  28-29,  31, 

33,  47 
World's  Fair,  1939,   1,  18 


Yale  University,   76 
YWCA,  Berkeley,   2,  22 


Zellerbach  Hall,  UC  Berkeley,   5, 
28,  36,  45,  62,  72-76,  79,  82- 
89,  103,  106-107,  133,  139, 
142,  150,  152,  161,  169,  179- 
181,  190;  Zellerbach  Playhouse, 
85,  96 


Vieux  Colombier,   180 


Werner,  Oskar,   77-78 

Western  Alliance,   61,  63-65,  100 

Wheeler  Auditorium,  UC  Berkeley, 
7-8,  11-13,  25,  86-87,  90,  97- 
99,  100,  106,  108,  114,  120, 
145,  147,  158,  162,  164,  180, 
191 

Williams,  William  Carlos,   159 

Williamson,  Nicol,   96 

Willis,  Jerry,   63-64,  184 

Wilson,  Garff,   37,  100 

Witt-Diamant,  Ruth,   159 

Wolfe,  Frantisek  F.,   31 

Wood,  David,   59-60,  80-81,  91 
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